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THE ZIONIST PERIL. 


It is no light thing to undertake the indictment of a great 
movement inspired by indubitable public spirit and single- 
ness of purpose. I may therefore be forgiven if I venture 
to say a word or two of the circumstances which have 
gradually made of ‘me a convinced and uncompromising 
anti-Zionist. 

I began with an open mind, but one in which the bias 
was not indistinctly favourable to Dr. Herzl. When doubts 
of the practicability of the idea began to dawn upon me 
I abstained from expressing them, because I felt that the 
enthusiasm and racial solidarity stimulated by the move- 
ment should not be lightly discouraged. Since then, 
however, the energy of the Zionists and their aggressive 
realism have forced into the foreground of Jewish polities 
certain practical aspects of the questicn, which must lead 
every Jew to ask himself whither the new enthusiasm and 
its resultant racial solidarity are leading. Is the scheme 
itself possible or desirable? If it is not possible, how is 
the striving for it affecting our present position in the 
world and our more manifest destiny ? When the inevitable 
crash of disillusionment comes, will it leave us better or 
worse off? These and similar questions have much exer- 
cised my mind during the last few months, and I feel 
they are questions to which no Jew who has a real interest 
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in his people, in their history and their mission, should 
postpone a definite answer. 

Two practical aspects of the Zionist movement first 
induced me to enter the field of controversy against the 
followers of Dr. Herzl. Both were essentially tactical, 
and neither at first sight involved a decision on the main 
issue. The first was the attempted raid of Mr. Zangwill— 
the confessedly irresponsible and irrepressible “Dr. Jim” 
of Herzlian politics—on the funds of the Jewish Coloniza- 
tion Association (I. C. A.), picturesquely described as “ The 
Hirsch Millions.”” The second was the scheme for the 
establishment of a Jewish Ghetto in East Africa under the 
guise of a “ Nacht-Asy] fiir Jerusalem.” Of the East African 
scheme I shall have something to say at length presently. 

The raid on the I.C.A. could not but-arouse my an- 
tagonism, because in the first place I knew that the case 
by which it was supported was founded in error, and in 
the second place I viewed with alarm the possibility of 
squandering, on vague and nebulous political adventures, 
funds which were expressly excluded from such application 
both by the letter of the endowment and the intention 
of the founder, and which were already doing much 
practical good, and were capable of a great deal more 
in the visible future. It seemed to me that as between 
the substance and the shadow no practical man ought to 
hesitate. Mr. Zangwill supperted his demands by two 
main allegations, both of which I denied. The first was 
that the I.C. A. was a failure, that it was doing virtually 
nothing, and that the proposed extension of its functions 
was in itself a confession of incompetency. In denying 
these statements at the time, I relied merely on a com- 
parison of the reports of the I.C.A. with those of the 
Zionist organizations— on the one hand, together with the 
acknowledgment of many inevitable difficulties and dis- 
appointments, a splendid record of fruitful activity in the 
shape of agricultural colonies actually established, numerous 
schools founded and subventioned, many loan banks in 
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beneficent operation, and gigantic streams of emigration 
methodically organized, equipped, and directed; on the 
other, only a number of sterile debating societies and 
Dr. Herzl’s ever recurring Mafana. Since then I have 
had an opportunity of looking more closely into the 
matter, and quite recently, in Roumania, I have seen the 
I.C. A. at work. It is not too much to say that already 
that great work has brought the Roumanian question— 
one of the main perplexities of the Jewish people during 
the last forty years— within measurable distance of 
solution, and this is not merely my opinion, but the 
universal opinion of the Jews of Roumania themselves. 
This is one of the things that the I.C. A. has been doing 
while the Zionists have been dreaming. 

Mr. Zangwill’s second contention was that, in a more 
or less unconscious way, Baron de Hirsch was himself a 
Zionist, and that had he lived to know Dr. Herzl’s scheme, 
and to witness its progress. he would have unhesitatingly 
given his millions to the Zionist exchequer. Only quite 
recently, I see that on the strength of a good-natured letter 
to a Palestine Colonization Association, something of the 
same idea has been repeated, and conclusions have been 
drawn from it which are absolutely unwarranted. When 
I placed against this assumption the evidence of Baron de 
Hirsch’s reiterated statements to me and others, I was 
informed by Mr. Zangwill that the Baron could have 
known nothing of Zionism, since it was not invented 
until after his death. Let me once for all put an end 
to this error. Dr. Herzl’s scheme existed long before the 
death of Baron de Hirsch, and Dr. Herzl even consulted 
Baron de Hirsch in the summer of 1895 with regard to 
it, and solicited his support. The documents and cor- 
respondence relating to this negociation are still in existence, 
and I do not make this statement without having seen 
them. I refer to this controversy, however, not so much 
for the purpose of establishing an historical fact as of 
illustrating the sort of practical experience which must 
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necessarily force the Jewish community to make up its 
mind on the Zionist question. The effect of the IC. A. 
controversy, so far as I am concerned, was to awaken 
in me a keen sense of the danger of wasting in wild 
and impracticable dreams energies and resources which 
are required, and are being fruitfully used for the solution 
of more urgent problems. The East African scheme carried 
me still more deeply to the perils of the whole movement. 

The starting-point of any satisfactory inquiry into the 
validity of the case put forward by the Zionists—setting 
aside the barren arguments based on highly controversial 
questions of Biblical propheey—must be a clear perception 
of the leading principles of Jewish history during the last 
hundred years, and a definite answer to the question 
whether the main strivings of the Jews during that period 
have succeeded, or whether they have failed as disastrously 
as Dr. Herzl’s followers—-rather than Dr. Herzl himself— 
would have us believe. 

A hundred years ago a new hope dawned in Jewry. 
Its objective was indicated by the famous treatise “ Uber 
die biirgerliche Verbesserung der Juden,” written at the 
instance of Moses Mendelssohn, by Christian Wilhelm 
Dohm, Its means were illustrated by Mendelssohn himself 
in his still more famous translation of the Bible into 
classical German. These two works pointed the way to 
the new life. They virtually bade the Jews accept their 
dispersion as, humanly speaking, an irrevocable fact, and 
to give the only possible logical effect to it by demanding 
political rights and social incorporation at the hands of 
the nations among whom the inscrutable accidents of 
history had distributed them. At the same time they 
recognized that the success of emancipation largely de- 
pended on the Jews themselves, and they consequently 
urged the necessity of practical steps in the way of social 
assimilation. It is worth noticing that this teaching was 
no sensational panacea advertised from the housetops by 
practised demagogues. It grew slowly and unostentatiously 
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out of the irresistible nature of things, and it manifested 
itself less by showy expositions of its aims than by its 
material fruits. It was through the silent influence of 
Mendelssohn’s fine character on men like Lessing and 
Lavater, through the educational schemes of Hartwig 
Wessely and the school system of Herz Homberg, through 
the stimulus given to Jewish culture, and to a more 
public-spirited discretion in the conception of Judaism 
itself by David Friedlander, Isaac Euchel, Solomon Maimon, 
and Lazarus Bendavid, that the new departure established 
itself almost without the consciousness of a wrench. 

Those who to-day would hint a doubt as to the value 
of the services rendered by these men will do well to 
bear in mind the evils from which they rescued the Jewish 
people—evils which have a very decided bearing on the 
possible failure of the new Zionism to-day. It was the 
period so graphically described by Graetz as that of 
the “ Allgemeine Verwilderung.” The last attempt at the 
re-nationalization of Judaism by Sabbethai Zevi had failed 
disastrously, and even ignominiously. Despair had fastened 
on the whole of Jewry. Its denizens looked blankly to 
the future and saw no glimmer of hope. The fine intellects 
which had produced the poets and philosophers of the 
Middle Ages, which even in the bitterest anguish of 
persecution had flung the gauntlet in the teeth of a 
persecuting world by means of Piyutim palpitating with 
defiance and instinct with poetic beauty, and by polemical 
defences of Judaism courageous to the verge of blasphemy, 
were now running riot in Cabalistical extravagance, were 
palsied by an ingrowing and stagnant bigotry or were 
engaged in mumbling the catchwords of misunderstood 
litanies as a sort of spiritual soporific. Renationalization 
had been the only hope, and it had proved a mocking 
phantom. It had been shown to be impossible, not only 
for political reasons, but because the Jews themselves had 
ceased to possess the elements of a revival of their national 
life. They were scattered, divided, and polyglot. Even 
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where they chiefly congregated their Ghetto experiences 
had transformed them into a people quite different from 
that which had migrated from Judea eighteen centuries 
before. Their habits, their customs, their very vernaculars 
were so many badges of a status which had no place in 
the existing constitution of society or in the scheme of 
historic progress. They were, in short, at the turning- 
point of a road which led direct to barbarization. It was 
from this terrible situation that what we call to-day the 
Mendelssohnian Movement rescued us. The remedies it 
employed were, in the domain of religion, a new stead- 
fastness founded in reasonable theology and _ historical 
study, and, in the domain of politics, local assimilation 
and emancipation. These have been the ends for which 
the last three generations of Jews have mainly striven. 

Now what we are asked by the Zionists of the practical 
school to believe is that these aims have proved the 
emptiest of delusions, At first we were told that the 
appeal for renationalization did not necessarily address 
itself to the Western Jew who felt secure in his emanci- 
pation; but this assurance was only a lingering relic of 
Dr. Herzl’s original scheme, which contemplated a prosaic 
refuge for persecuted Jews without any essential Zionist 
significance, and it has long ago been abandoned at the 
bidding of the zealots, and under the influence of the 
romantic pessimism of Dr. Nordau and Mr. Zangwill. 
The new Zionist postulate is that Judaism is decaying ; 
that emancipation is a fraud, and that assimilation is an 
ethnical impossibility. Are these contentions justified ? 
Have we really made no substantial progress since the 
“ Allgemeine Verwilderung” of a hundred years ago? Can 
it honestly be said, as we count up the gains of that 
period, that what we have won was not worth fighting 
for, that we are none the better for it, that there is no 
hope of a final triumph, and that once more we must 
perforce turn Jewish history topsy-turvy if we are to save 
Judaism and the Jewish people from extinction ? 
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I think we need only state the question in some such 
terms as these to realize its inherent absurdity. Think 
for a moment what we have done in these hundred years. 
Our legal emancipation has been won in every civilized 
country in the world except Russia, Roumania, and Turkey, 
and in those lands we are refused our political rights only 
by virtue of a retrograde doctrine of nationality, which 
is itself one of the chief inspirations of Zionism. As for 
the alleged unreality and possible reversal of these emanci- 
pations we may easily reassure ourselves. Broadly speaking 
our victories were due, not to any special tolerance or 
sympathy for the Jewish people, but to a revolution in 
the conception of nationality which is fundamental to the 
modern constitution of society. Religious toleration and 
the acceptance of naturalization in lieu of the old doctrine 
of the indelibility of allegiance were the principles which 
governed Jewish emancipation. They established a sort 
of economic Brotherhood of Man in place of the old 
theologico-racial classification of nations. Consequently 
it is impossible to repeal the emancipations of dissenting 
religious communities, or even to hinder their full develop- 
ment without seriously imperilling the new and already 
deeply rooted national principles. 

There is of course a Zionist answer to this argument. 
It generally takes the complimentary form of a more or 
less implied assimilation of the Jewish problem to the 
Negro and Chinese problems in the United States. Once 
the nations realize, it is said, that the Jews are as un- 
assimilable as the Black and Yellow races, they will 
assuredly exclude them from all terms of political and 
social equality. This is, no doubt, true, but what is not 
true is that the contingency here contemplated is ever 
likely to arise. The conclusion is accurate enough, but 
the premise is illusory. The Jews are certainly not as 
unassimilable as the Black and Yellow races, for the 
simple reason that nature has made them white men, and 
given them physical and mental characteristics closely 
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resembling those of many of the European races among 
whom they dwell, while history has made them Europeans 
of nearly two thousand years’ residence. This at once 
opens an indispensable door to assimilation which the 
Black and Yellow races do not possess. 

Nevertheless it is urged that the Jews are “anthro- 
pologically a separate race,” and that as long as they do 
not marry with non-Jews it is hopeless to expect their 
complete emancipation with their fellow citizens of other 
races and creeds. It is a pity that the gentlemen who 
formulate these crude statements do not dip occasionally 
into some elementary manual of anthropology. What is 
an “anthropologically separate race”? The anthropologists 
themselves have never been able to tell us. Is the Jewish 
race “anthropologically separate’? from what is known 
as the Aryan race? The scientists are as a Babel of con- 
troversy on the question, although every Zionist platform 
orator thinks himself competent to formulate an affirmative 
answer as axiomatic. Nevertheless the balance of evidence 
is against the separate race theory. So far as the Bible 
can guide us, it distinctly shows that the Jews were of 
Aryan origin, and that anthropologically they were in 
a state of flux until after the return from Babylon, when 
Ezra and the High Priests organized Judaism. What 
happened to them then has happened to every organized 
religious community in the world since. A centripetal 
anthropological movement set in. In this way what is 
called “ the Jewish race” was formed. But strictly speaking 
it is not a race. It is merely a religious community of 
great antiquity, which in consequence of intermarriage 
during some two thousand three hundred years has acquired 
a more fixed physical type than younger religious com- 
munities of white men. Given the same age and the same 
harsh history, and other religious communities would 
develop for themselves a racial identity not less marked 
than that of the Jews. 

The European Jews then are a religious community of 
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white men not essentially different from the European 
Roman Catholics and Protestants. Still we are told by 
the Zionists that their complete assimilation as Europeans 
must be impossible as long as they set their faces against 
mixed marriages. The etymology and sociology of the 
Zionists are apparently not less crude than their anthro- 
pology. They have yet to master the meaning of the 
word “assimilation,” of which they talk and write so 
glibly. They have an idea that assimilation and fusion 
mean the same thing. No sensible man dreams of requiring 
the Jews to fuse with the Christians. Even M. de Plehve 
told me that he did not contemplate such a thing, or 
regard it as indispensable to the solution of the Jewish 
question in Russia. All that assimilation means, is that 
the Jews shall become good citizens in the same way as 
Roman Catholics are good citizens in England and Pro- 
testants are good citizens in France. That is that they 
shall adopt the social manners and customs, and share 
in the unsectarian interests, traditions, hopes, and ideals 
of their non-Jewish fellow citizens. Pntermarriage is no 
bar to this assimilation. If it were the English Roman 
Catholics who were “spaniolized,” as Cromwell said, by 
pessecution in the seventeenth century, and the French 
Protestants who were the sans-patries of the sixteenth 
century would still be outcasts in their respective countries. 
For it must be remembered that the prohibition of mixed 
marriages—that is of anthropological fusion—is common 
to all the great religions, and to many of their sub- 
divisions. Thus in Germany to-day 953 Protestants and 
882 Roman Catholics out of every 1000 marry Protestants 
and Roman Catholics respectively, while the proportion 
of Jewish intermarriages is not more than 961 in every 
thousand. In other words, the intensity of the so-called 
racial separatism of the Jews is a question of eight per mille 
or four-fifths per cent. It is on this minute difference 
that the portentous Zionist theory of our unassimilability 
is founded! 
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But the most conclusive answer to the doctrine of 
Jewish unassimilability is the proof the Jews have already 
given of their facile adaptation to new environments. The 
modern Jew, even in the most-grotesque caricature which 
the anti-Semites draw of him, bears but little resemblance 
to his Western Asiatic ancestors. The evil qualities and 
strange customs which are held to illustrate his unas- 
similability are not Asiatic, but exclusively European. 
They are the results of his long seclusion by methods which 
are part and parcel of European history. He wears 
garments which are a relic of arrested assimilation at the 
moment when the days of Polish liberty were violently 
ended. His dialects are largely formed of the German 
of the Minnesingers which had become his vernacular 
before the Ghetto closed upon him, or the archaic Castilian 
which his forefathers spoke before Torquemada hounded 
them out of Spain. His very cookery-book is a patchwork 
of recipes gathered from every European country in 
brighter days. Under oppressions which would have 
extirpated a less ‘assimilable race, he has turned succes- 
sively from agriculture to industry, and from industry to 
trade. He has even made himself a new literature out 
of the unpromising materials of his Ghetto history and 
jargons, covering the whole gamut of human emotion 
and thought. Is not all this a triumphant demonstration 
of his ready adaptability to his European environment? 
And has he shown any symptoms during the last hundred 
years of a decay of this extraordinary faculty of assimila- 
tion? Weed out from the Jewish communities of the West 
the Polish immigrants who are still in their first generation 
and judge for yourselves. Only a hundred years, remember, 
since this emancipation movement began; scarcely fifty 
since the last Ghetto gates were for ever levelled with the 
dust ; and look at the part he has played in the national 
lives of the countries which have allowed him to imbibe 
their spirit! If Germany honours Heine as her greatest 
poet since Goethe, if France declares Catulle Mendés to 
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be the literary heir of Victor Hugo, if England venerates 
the memory of Lord Beaconsfield as the illustrious states- 
man who preserved the historic continuity of - British 
political institutions in the age of Democratic revolution, 
are not these all unimpeachable certificates of the assimila- 
bility of the Jew, and of his congenital sympathy with 
the highest forms of the civilizations with which he is 
brought in contact? I will say nothing of the cruel irony 
which has made Theodor Herzl the most popular feuille- 
tonist in Central Europe, and which ranks Israel Zangwill 
among the half a dozen leading novelists of the Anglo- 
Saxon world, for they are both friends of mine, and I 
should be sorry to indulge in personalities which might 
cause them pain. But the fact remains that the assimila- 
bility of the Jew is far beyond the reach of reasonable 
doubt, and if we may judge by our experience of the 
last hundred years it will soon be beyond the reach of 
wrongheaded cavil. 

But I have not yet done with the case of the Zionists 
against the Mendelssohnian settlement. An ounce of 
fact, they will doubtless say, is worth a ton of theory. 
Even though it might be disastrous to do anything which 
would discredit the liberal principles in virtue of which 
the Jews have been emancipated, and though it might 
also be difficult to refute the evidence of the right of the 
Jews, legal and moral, to the privileges of citizens and 
the courtesies of social recognition,—still the European 
public do not think so, and this is demonstrated by the 
rise and progress of anti-Semitism in Western Europe 
during the last quarter of a century, and by the tenacity 
with which the Jews are still refused any status but that 
of helots in Russia and Roumania. 

I am not daunted by this argument. The anti-Semitic 
movement in Western Europe is very largely artificial. 
It is the outcome of conditions which are essentially 
transitory—the interaction of the nationalist Romanticism 
which was stimulated by the wars of the second half of 
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the nineteenth century, and the retarded assimilation 
of the Jewish element let loose by the sudden political 
emancipation only some fifty years ago, and by the con- 
tinuous renewal of the unassimilated contingent ever since 
from over the Russian frontier. The old-world prejudices 
thus revived have been fomented by political factions 
for their own purposes rather than because of any genuine 
belief in the Semitic peril. There is nothing in all this 
to cause serious alarm, and certainly no reason to despair 
of a favourable solution. Already the signs of decay in 
organized anti-Semitism are very pronounced, as measured 
by its parliamentary representation, and this notwith- 
standing that the assimilation problem still presents diffi- 
culties. Moreover, the hard-shell nationalist movements 
are romantic anachronisms very much akin to Zionism 
itself, and they are bound eventually to give way to the 
dominating economic forces which are making everywhere 
for the greater tolerance of the stranger, and consequently 
for mixed nationalities. The real difficulty is, of course, 
with the continuous migration from Russia where the Pale 
of Settlement is one huge reservoir of Jews in a condition 
of arrested assimilation. But here also I am not without 
hope. 

Before I deal with the Russian and Roumanian questions 
it will be convenient to sum up briefly the conclusions 
at which I have so far arrived. I pointed out in the 
early part of this paper that Zionism is an avowed negation 
of the policy of local emancipation which has been the 
leading principle of Jewish history during the last century, 
and that it is attempted to justify it by the contentions 
that the Jews have proved an unassimilable element among 
the non-Jewish nations, that consequently their emancipa- 
tions are imperfect, and can never be completed in the 
spirit, and that as a further result Judaism itself has 
degenerated into little more than a fetish. So far as 
Western Europe is concerned I think I have adduced good 
reason for believing that the first and second of these 
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Zionist contentions are unfounded. The Jew has brilliantly 
vindicated the wisdom of the emancipation policy by the 
most remarkable demonstrations of his assimilability. 
Politically emancipation is a solid reality which is not 
likely ever to be disturbed, and there is every reason 
to hope that with time its social completion will become 
not less perfect. Of the belief that Judaism itself is 
decaying I have so far said nothing, because, as I will 
presently show, the whole Zionist theory is largely based 
on a misconception of the evolution of the religious mission 
of Israel. For the moment I will content myself with 
pointing out how completely the vaticinations of the early 
emancipation pessimists in regard to Judaism have been 
exploded. Was it not Boerne who compared the orthodox 
Jew under persecution to a wayfarer who draws his cloak 
more closely round him the more furiously the wind blows 
and who prophesied that as soon as the storm of persecution 
abated, and the sun of freedom shone, the same Jew would 
cast his cloak of orthodoxy from him? Well, a hundred 
years have passed in the sunshine of growing freedom, 
and the Jew still wears that cloak, more proudly, more 
earnestly, more intelligently than in the old days. Mr. 
Zangwill has accounted for this phenomenon by saying 
that it is a wretched thing for a religion to be saved by 
its fools. The gibe is not complimentary to many earnest 
and convinced Jews, who are not only among his most 
attached friends, but are also in the foremost rank of 
his intelligent admirers. 

Russia and Roumania constitute the strongest cards of 
the Zionists. It is in those countries that they find the 
larger part of their membership, and that they seem to 
perceive the most convincing proofs of the hopelessness 
of the emancipation movement, and of the ingrained un- 
assimilability of the Jews. The fact that the Zionists 
are comparatively numerous in Russia is scarcely sur- 
prising, for there are six millions of Jews in the country 
mostly orthodox. I am tempted to requote Mr. Zangwill’s 
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Carlylean definition of the orthodox Jew to which I just 
referred as a further reason for the Zionist strength in 
Russia, but as a matter of fact the orthodox Jew in Russia 
is an anti-Zionist. 

With regard to emancipation and assimilation, my first 
reason for refusing to acquiesce in the Zionist contention 
in regard to Russia is that that Empire is not exempt from 
the law of political progress by which the whole of the 
Western world is governed. It is, of course, possible that 
Prince Uchtomsky’s dream of a reversion of Russia to its 
primitive Asiatic condition may one day be realized, and, 
in that remote contingency, it would be difficult to forecast 
the lot of the Jews; but even then it is interesting to 
note that Prince Uchtomsky has realized that a Russian 
domination of Asia can only succeed on the condition of 
complete toleration for all Asiatic religions. Hitherto, 
however, this has not been the path on which Russia has 
been travelling. She lags half a century or so (perhaps 
saore) behind Europe, but she is not marching in the 
contrary direction. So far as the Jews are concerned she 
is very much in the same position as was Central Europe 
previously to 1830. She is governed on the principles 
of which Metternich was then the most conspicuous 
exponent, and as a consequence she is honeycombed with 
revolutionary elements precisely in the same way as was 
Austria three-quarters of a century ago. The parallel 
is completed by the fact that the Jews are heart and soul 
with the revolutionary propaganda, and that their own 
revolutionary organization, the famous Bund, is among 
the most formidable agencies at work in the transforma- 
tion of the present régime. During my recent visit 
to Russia I paid considerable attention to this aspect of 
the Jewish question, and I regret that the scope of this 
paper will not permit me to give the results of my 
investigations in detail. Of this, however, I assured 
myself: the agencies of progress and liberty in Russia 
working on the traditional lines of European political 
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evolution are in an exceedingly hopeful state, and, although 
in the changed conditions of militarism we cannot expect 
an exact reproduction in Russia of the events of 1848 
in Western Europe, the beneficent results of those events 
will, I am confident, be attained within a reasonable period 
of time. 

At any rate the Jews themselves do not regard their 
political prospects in so desperate a light as the Zionists 
paint them. The idea that there is a powerful demand 
for Zionism in Russia is altogether a delusion. In the 
first place the great mass of the Russian and Polish Jews 
are Chassidim, and they are anti-Zionists to a man. The 
next most numerous class are the Miznagdim or Con- 
servatives who differ in many things from the Chassidim, 
but entirely share their aversion to “forcing the hands 
of Providence” in regard to the destinies of the Jewish 
people. Both these classes belong. no doubt, to Mr. Zang- 
will’s category of fools, but none the less the fact remains 
that they form the great majority of unemancipated and 
unassimilated Jewry, and they will not hear of Zionism 
under any circumstances. Then there are two schools 
of Jewish nationalists of considerable influence. The first 
has for its object the revival of a specifically Hebrew 
culture as the medium of Jewish life in all its aspects. 
The second, led by Peretz the jargon poet, refuses to go 
back to Hebrew culture or to go forward to assimilation 
with the Gentile, but claims that the Jews in their captivity 
have developed a new Yiddish culture of their own which 
ought to be fixed, fertilized and developed. Both these 
schools have Zionist possibilities, but Zionism is an open 
question with them and they are quite prepared to work 
out their destiny in Russia itself. 

There remain the great mass of the uneducated and 
indigent lower classes and the educated middle and upper 
classes. The lower classes do not understand the question 
or care to understand it. They have enough to do to 
scrape together the few kopecks weekly which stand 
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between them and starvation, and Zionism does not help 
them in that quest. The middle and upper classes differ 
in their views according to the provinces of the Pale in 
which they are domiciled. In the Russian provinces the 
middle classes are very largely Zionists and it is there that 
Dr. Herzl finds his chief support. But it is not because 
they hanker specially for Jerusalem or because they are 
conscious of their own unassimilability with the Gentile 
that they have embraced Zionism, but because they have 
never known any other form of nationality. The Russian 
Jews have always been outcasts from the Russian national 
life. Zionism has awakened in them an instinct which 
hitherto has found no means of expression, and even then 
this instinct is less a consciousness of Hebrew nationality 
than an indignant protest against the refusal of the 
Russians to admit them to Russian nationality. When 
I told some well-informed Jewish friends of mine in 
Warsaw that M. de Plehve had told me that he counted 
on the spread of Zionism in Russia to check Jewish Social- 
ism—that is the Jewish striving for political emancipation— 
they smiled and assured me that while most of the 
Socialists were strong anti-Zionists there were very few 
artisan Zionists—as for example the so-called Poelitzin— 
who were not affiliated to the Bund. Indeed at the recent 
Rabbinical Conference at Grodno the Zionists were all 
formally condemned as allies of the Socialists. As for the 
upper classes of Jews in Russia they are all confirmed 
assimilationists. They believe in civil and _ religious 
emancipation as the only possible solution of the Jewish 
question and as a certain means of transforming the 
Russian Jew into a Russian patriot. Do not imagine 
that the men who hold this view are deficient in Jewish 
spirit. Their leader, Baron’ Horace de Guensburg, is at 
once one of the most cultivated of men and one of the 
staunchest and most orthodox Jews in the world, a man 
whose every heart-throb is with his down-trodden brethren. 

How true it is that Zionism has been adopted only as 
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a factitious substitute by the middle-class Russian Jews, 
and that there is really no foundation for the theory of the 
unassimilability of the Jewish subjects of the Tsar is shown 
by the feebleness of the Zionist movement in Poland. You 
have to seek for your Zionists in Warsaw, which is the 
largest Kehilla in Europe. Not one of the sixteen Rabbis 
of the City favours the movement, and the educated classes 
are, almost without exception, aggressively against it. The 
reason of this is exceedingly curious. It is not generally 
remembered in the West that the Polish Jews have already 
a nationality to which they are ardently attached. They 
are, in short, Polish citizens. They are proud to remember 
that they have a history in Poland, that for centuries they 
played a part in the national life of the country, that they 
fought gallantly for its independence and that in the most 
tragical period of its history when their blood was mingling 
with that of their Christian neighbours on the battle-field, 
they were made Polish citizens by a Polish Ukase which 
has never been repealed although the Russians have chosen 
to ignore it. Thousands still living lost fathers and 
brothers in the insurrection of 1863. To them Zionism 
offers no attraction. The independence of Poland is their 
political ideal. They speak only Polish among themselves, 
and they use every effort to teach it to their children, and 
to the Yiddish-speaking children of their poor, although the 
language is almost excluded from the schools. They are 
sturdy assimilationists, but only as far as Poland is 
concerned ; and they persist in this patriotic attitude in 
spite of the anti-Semitism which is officially stimulated 
and nursed by the Russian authorities in Poland, and in 
spite of the fact that if they chose to throw in their lot 
with the Russian Government it would certainly bring 
them much material advantage. I know of no more 
eloquent vindication of the assimilability of the Jew than 
the really heroic attitude of our Polish coreligionists. 

These, then, are the results of my Russian investigations: 
The chances of emaucipation are by no means desperate, 
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and the capacity of the Russian Jew for assimilation is in 
no way inferior to that of his Western coreligionists. The 
local demand for Zionism is comparatively small, and what 
there is of it is confined to the Russians, as distinct from 
the Poles, and they would become Russian citizens to-morrow 
if they had the chance. But even were the situation other- 
wise, the magnitude of the Russo-Jewish question excludes 
Zionism or any other scheme of emigration from the 
category of effective remedies. 

In Roumania, I am sorry to say, I omitted to take any 
notes of the Zionist movement. There was the less 
necessity to do so, however, since on all hands I heard 
that the situation of the Jews had greatly improved. The 
fact is that the Roumanian question is a manageable one. 
The agitation organized by the Jews in Western Europe 
in 1902-3 was very effective and taught the Roumanian 
Government a lesson which is likely to be remembered. 
This lesson has been emphasized by the I. C. A., which, 
besides undertaking colossal schemes of relief and education, 
has during the last few years reduced the Jewish population 
by 15 per cent. through emigration. M. Sturdza, the 
Premier, affected in a conversation with me to be very 
pleased with this diminution of the number of Jews in the 
country, although he referred somewhat bitterly to what 
he called the “theatrical” way in which it was organized ; 
but Sir John Kennedy, our minister at Bucharest, assured 
me that in view of the sparseness of the population of the 
country the magnitude of the emigration was causing the 
Government no small anxiety. The Minister of Finance 
had indeed not disguised his alarm at the loss of 40,000 
persons, all producers and consumers and many of them 
tax-payers. Hence it is apparent that in Roumania even 
less than in Russia is Zionism’required as a solution of the 
Jewish question. 

I have dealt at such length with the main question as 
to whether Zionism responds to an obvious and crying 
want in the present situation of Jewry that I wiil not 
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at this moment linger over a consideration of the further 
question whether, even if the need existed, Dr. Herzl’s 
scheme is reasonably feasible. I will only say that the 
more closely I have studied the political difficulties, the 
more thoroughly I have convinced myself that they are 
insuperable and that, as far as human foresight can reach, 
there is no conceivable development of Eastern or inter- 
national politics which is likely to render the realization 
of the scheme practicable. Moreover, even if realized, it 
could never prove such a revival of the Hebrew Common- 
wealth as would respond to the dreams of those who most 
earnestly support; it and if it fell into the hands of an 
advanced party under Mr. Zangwill, who I see has been 
proposing in the American Sunday School Times to 
abolish the marriage restrictions of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
it would assuredly fall to pieces with abiding scandal to 
the Jewish people. In either case it would fail because no 
state nowadays can be founded on a racial basis, and 
no religious community can be kept together on mixed 
marriages and the consequent secularization of the marriage 
tie. For a prophetic glimpse of the disastrous effects of 
such a failure we need only look back to the “ Allgemeine 
Verwilderung” which followed on the fall of Sabbethai 
Zevi and from which the emancipation movement a hundred 
years ago happily rescued us. 

This fortunately is a remote peril, but the Zionist move- 
ment as it stands to-day in its preliminary propaganda is 
not without considerable danger to the security and 
happiness of the Jews throughout the world. These 
perils could not be more strikingly exemplified than by 
the new scheme of an autonomous colony in Kast Africa. 
The very conception of the scheme illustrates the retrograde 
and alien spirit—alien, that is, to the spirit of British 
citizenship—which Zionism itself has already generated in 
the bosoms of its English neophytes. Let me in the first 
place point out to you how it justifies the reproach that 
the Zionists would rather dream of the creation of an 
C2 
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impossible political organism than avail themselves of any 
practical chance that presented itself of giving immediate 
relief to the sufferers from persecution. Any addition to 
the existing Jewish agricultural colonies of the world, 
under favourable auspices and in a new country, would 
always be a relief to persecuted Jewry. Well, the Zionists 
have the chance of creating such a colony in East Africa. 
The British Government has generously offered the land, 
and the “Hirsch millions” are at Dr. Herzl’s disposal on 
the sole condition that the colony shall offer a reasonable 
prospect of success, and shall not be made to serve any 
political end. One would have imagined that in these 
circumstances the Zionists would have jumped at the 
opportunity of doing a little practical good pending the 
coming of the Messiah. No, they refused the I. C. A.’s 
terms and declared that either they would have their 
autonomous Nucht-Asyl or, so far as they were concerned, 
there should be no colony at all. I need not comment 
on this incident, for its disagreeable moral lies on the 
surface. 

That the approval of the scheme by English Jews shows 
that their appreciation of Jewish as well as British interests 
has been stunted by their Zionism is also, to my mind, 
abundantly clear. The scheme aims at the creation of a 
' Ghetto in the British Empire. It is consequently an 
ungrateful repudiation of the advantages and distinction 
of British citizenship, and hence is calculated to promote 
or justify doubts as to the sincerity of the much vaunted 
patriotism of the Jews and the reality of their faculty of 
assimilation. Here then is a direct incentive to anti- 
Semitism, But it is not the only one. I have already 
shown that the Ghetto is the real parent of anti-Semitism, 
inasmuch as it crystallizes the strange customs of the 
unassimilated Jews whom it segregates. I have been much 
attacked for saying that these customs, besides being 
strange, are disagreeable, and Mr. Zangwill has begged me 
to note that even segregation when there is plenty of room 
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and the Government is liberal is not injurious. My reply 
to Mr. Zangwill is that if he will examine the state of 
affairs in Austrian Galicia where all the conditions he 
enumerates exist, the results will be found precisely as 
I have described them. 

From the Imperial point of view the scheme is not Jess 
objectionable. It is not to the interest of any country to 
obstruct or postpone the assimilation of its subjects. The 
Downing Street idea that this settlement would be a 
Hebrew colony is a delusion. It would most certainly 
be a jargon colony and hence predominantly German. 
Autonomy and the supreme direction from Vienna would 
crystallize this Germanism, and in course of time this 
might easily become a source of embarrassment to the 
whole British Protectorate just as the influence wielded 
by the 41,coo jargon-speaking and Germanophil Jews in 
Jerusalem has become an embarrassment for Turkey. But 
of course there is a Zionist answer to this. The settlement, 
it is said, is only temporary; it is a Nacht-Asyl fiir 
Jerusalem. Well, tell Lord Lansdowne that. Tell him 
that the colony is to be a “jumping-off ground” for 
Palestine, and see what the Law Officers of the Crown 
have to say to it. 

As for the pretension that autonomy is required in the 
interests of the national customs of the Jews, that is 
a gratuitous reflection on the orthodoxy of the non- 
Zionists. When I challenged Mr. Zangwill in the Times 
to produce a list of these national customs which cannot 
be observed in a British colony without political autonomy, 
I was referred (not by him but by somebody else) to one 
only—the Sabbath. But there is no essential restriction 
on the observance of the Jewish Sabbath or on the substitu- 
tion of Sunday work for it in England; and where Jews 
mostly congregate, as in the East End of London, the 
observance is fraught with little or no inconvenience. 
The only restrictions that emancipated Jews have to 
observe are that they cannot make the stranger within 
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their gates observe the Sabbath or stone to death the Jew 
who desccrates it. I do not imagine that the Nacht- 
Asyl is designed to correct these anomalies. Latterly 
Mr. Greenberg has given us another national custom for 
the observance of which we are said to require a political 
free-hand—the Jewish law of Marriage and Divorce. May 
I ask him what law? Is it the Deuteronomic or the 
Rabbinic law of Divorce? Is it the ancient Polygamy 
which lingered among the Italian Jews as late as the 
seventeenth century, or Rabbi Gershom’s monogamous 
“custom of the Gentile” of the tenth century, or Mr. Zang- 
will’s recent repudiation of the marriage regulations of 
Ezra and Nehemiah which even the Paris Sanhedrin 
upheld? In most of these cases I should tremble for 
Judaism in the Nacht-Asyl, though in some of them the 
settlement would no doubt enjoy for a time a certain 
remunerative vogue as a Jewish Gretna Green. 

The perils revealed by the East African scheme, especially 
in regard to the development of a general Anschawung 
distinctly alien to the spirit of the nations among whom 
the emancipated Zionists now dwell, are typical of the 
whole Zionist propaganda. I am certain that if this 
continues it must lead to serious trouble. It will certainly 
give a new lease of life to the anti-Semitic agitation, which 
otherwise must pursue a downward course. There can be 
po question, for example, that in Russia the hope that 
Zionism will reduce the difficulties of the Jewish problem 
by spiking the guns of the Jewish Socialists and promoting 
emigration has already tended to relax the efforts of 
statesmen to find a solution in more liberal legislation. 
Mr. Zangwill discovered the other day that anti-Semitism 
had made its way into Great Britain. I think he is 
mistaken ; but if he is right it must be admitted that there 
is a significant coincidence in its following so closely on 
the heels of Zionism. 

To sum up, then: the characteristic peril of Zionism is 
that it is the natural and abiding ally of anti-Semitism 
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and its most powerful justification. It is an attempt to 
turn back the course of modern Jewish history, which 
hitherto, on its political side, has had for its main object 
to secure for the Jewisa people an equal place with their 
fellow citizens of other creeds in the countries in which 
they dwell, and a common lot with them in the main 
stream of human progress. It is essentially an ignorant 
and a narrow-minded view of a great problem—ignorant 
because it takes no account of the decisive element of 
progress in history; and narrow-minded because it con- 
founds a political memory with a religious ideal. It is 
hypnotized by the crude popular apophthegm that history 
repeats itself. History never repeats itself on the main 
line of its advance. It uses the same materials and applies 
the same law of cause and effect in the solution of new 
problems at every stage of its ever-widening, ever-pro- 
gressive march; but there is no turning back. Nothing 
that is once destroyed is ever really restored. The temporal 
power of Judaism was a stage in the religious progress of 
the world, the product of conditions which have passed 
away for ever. To try to reproduce it now would be like 
trying to breed fish in an exhausted watercourse. The 
Jewish state subserved the Jewish religious mission. It 
trained and concentrated the moral forces of the people for 
the miraculous work of converting the world to a higher 
spiritual life. It thus enabled it to fertilize both east and 
west and made it the male parent of Mahommedanism on 
the one hand and of Christianity on the other. The same 
drama has been enacted on a higher plane in our long 
captivity, which was again the product of conditions for 
ever vanished. But, like the national life, it has also 
subserved the spiritual mission. Meditation and martyrdom 
have given us a new force and a wider and nobler aspira- 
tion. We have emerged from the Ghetto better fitted to 
cope with the problems of that civilian life which is now 
the ideal of the modern world than almost any other 
people. Is it possible, even if it were desirable, to bottle 
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up these forces in the squalid blind-alley of Theodor Herzl’s 
Judenstaat 2 

What, then, is our duty ? Mr. Zangwill says “ Denational- 
ization or Renationalization.” I can imagine that that 
was the cry of Jesus, and again I say that history will not 
repeat itself precisely in the same way. The doctrine of 
dogmatic proselytism is exploded, and consequently our 
choice is no longer between Denationalization and Re- 
nationalization. Our mission is the Mendelssohnian Mission 
as laid down in the famous letter of Moses Mendelssohn to 
Lavater. We have to show an example to the nations. 
We take our stand on the lofty toleration and real 
universalism of the Talmudic axiom that “the pious of 
all nations have their place in the world to come.” Our 
highest traditional ideal is undoubtedly national, but it is 
not the nation of a kept principality but the holy nation 
of the Kingdom of priests. Having given to the world the 
fundamental laws which have made the most advanced 
races what they are, we have to complete the work in our 
providential dispersion by leading the way in the most 
fruitful application of those laws. That is the real Jewish 
Nationalism, the only true Zion. 


Lucien WOLF. 





[Since this paper was written, the gifted founder and 
leader of the Zionist movement, Dr. Theodor Herzl, has 
passed away. It would be a poor tribute to his memory 
to imagine that the great movement he founded had any 
reason to shelter itself under the pathos of his early death ; 
and I feel, too, that it would be an evil reflection on my 
own method of controversy were I to change, by a word, 
the criticisms of his work I wrote in all honesty and read 
in public while he was living. The above paper is conse- 
quently left precisely as I wrote it last May. I would only 
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wish to add that no Zionist can mourn Dr. Herzl more 
sincerely than I do. His fine character, his brilliant attain- 
ments, and his personal charm have left an ineffaceable 
impression upon me, as upon all who knew him. It is 
some satisfaction to think that his memory cannot die, for 
in the few years he devoted to the Jewish question he 
wrote a large and imposing chapter in Jewish history— 
a chapter which even in spite of his critics, and his 
followers, will remain an imperishable monument to his 
genius.—L, W.] 
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ISAAC PULGAR’S “SUPPORT OF THE 
RELIGION.” 


In 1215 arose the order of Preaching Monks, the 
Predicants or Dominicans, founded by Dominic de Guzman 
(born 1170, died 1221). One of the chief aims of the order 
was to place at the disposal of the church the invaluable 
aid of skilled disputants, who should revive the drooping 
spirits of the faithful, and by the assaults of rhetoric and 
passion subdue the stubborn intellect of the unbeliever. 
Against their will, unoffending rabbis, men of books and of 
peace, were ferreted out from the safety of their obscurity, 
and forced to defend their religious teachings in the 
presence of kings and princes. The disputations of Rabbi 
Jehiel with Nicolaus, in Paris, in 1244; of Nachmanides 
with Friar Paul in 1263; of Meir ben Simon with the 
Archbishop of Narbonne, 1245; as well as others belong to 
this era, and were brought about by the activity of the 
Dominicans. Not trusting to themselves alone in this 
war of words, the ecclesiastical authorities called in the aid 
of some who had previously been Jews themselves. 

Abner of Burgos, a profound Jewish scholar of the 
latter half of the thirteenth century, was one of a band 
of authors whose works and perhaps whose names are 
practically unknown outside a limited circle now, though 
at one time they occupied very greatly the thoughts of 
their contemporaries and immediate successors. They were, 
or represented themselves as, the disciples of Nachmanides '. 
From the study of the mysteries of the Kabbala, wherein 
words and letters are made the foundations of mystic 


1 See Jellinek, Beitrdge zur Gesch. der Kab., pp. 48 and 49. 
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notions, and all things elude the grasp, the solid foundation 
of study passes away, and while all things can be easily 
proven, so too can all things be easily negatived. Abner 
was not only a Talmudist and Kabbalist of repute, he 
was a médecin, too,—so at least says Carmoly ', who at the 
same time sums up in a few sentences most that we know 
of Abner. According to this account, Abner was born at 
Burgos in 1270, but it was at Valladolid that he followed 
the practice of medicine. He died in 1346, in the seventy- 
sixth year of his age. It was as a man of sixty? that 
Abner left the faith of his fathers, and he became one 
of the most determined enemies of the religion he had 
: discarded. From the stores of his extensive knowledge he 
wrote book after book wherein he exhibited, to the delight 
of his new patrons, and to the horror of his flesh and blood 
still strong in their allegiance to the citadel he had quitted, 
the weak points in the armour of Zion. While yet a young 
man Abner had composed several Hebrew works, among 
which is a commentary upon one of the writings of Ibn 
Ezra. His later works are devoted, however, to the defence 
; of his new faith or to attacks upon Judaism. He put aside 
all that could remind him of Judaism, and he adopted the 
name of Alphonso after the reigning sovereign Alphonso XI. 
As a convert he wrote a book entitled myn nyen>n AD (The 
Book of the Wars of Duty), directed against the “n mondn ‘pd 
(The Book of the Wars of God) of Joseph Kimhi; another 
called mix2p nnio ’D (The Offering of Zeal) in defence of the 
Christian religion, and o» ’D (The Book of Miriam, i. e. 
Maria) for the same purpose. Other writings of Abner are 
the pas mW» (The Righteous Teacher), La Concordia de las 
Leyes (The Agreement of the two Testaments), while he is 
credited with being the Alphonsus Bonhominis, who 
translated a polemical work from Arabic into Latin. 
Reggio in his edition of the mbapn nxn3a, Goritiae, 1852, 
quotes a work of Abner’s containing a number of criticisms 












































1 See Revue Orientale, 1861, p. 519, quoting Ferrara, Hist, gén. d’Espagne. 
2? Wolf, IV, p. 786. 
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of the decisions of the Tur, Hoshen Mishpat, see XIII, pp. 51, 
193. Bedarride says Abner that wrote a book in Spanish on 
the plague!. Abner went further than this. He presented 
charges against the Jews before the king in regard to their 
prayers, and a public investigation of the matter was held 
at Valladolid. 

These attacks of Abner met with many a rejoinder *, and 
of these the following may be called to mind: Joseph 
Shalom, Isaac Nathan, Moses Narboni in his ANI 7DND, 
Shemtob Shaprut in jma j38, § 14, Moses Cohen Tordesillas 
(1375) in his Axmxn oy, and Isaac of Acco in oy NWND*. 
The nbapn nbwbw, ed. Venice, 1587, p- 56, gives an account 
of an interview between Abner and Nachmanides, when 
the latter discomfits his opponent with an apt quotation 
from the Bible. Another rejoinder to Abner’s attack is 
the Ezer ha-Dat nan “ty (the Support of Religion) of 
Pulgar, the subject of the present notes. 

The MS. of the Ezer hq-Dat, of the Montefiore College, 
Codex g4 (in the recently published Catalogue of the 
Montefiore MSS. the MS. of the nw “1y bears the number 
285), is a small 8vo volume of 91 leaves, written on both 
sides of the leaf, in a Spanish hand. It belonged formerly 
to the valuable Halberstam collection, which Dr. Gaster’s 
care and foresight secured for the use of students in 
England. It is interesting to note that the MS. was 
formerly the property of a convert to Judaism, for on a fly- 
Jeaf we find the following 1238 DANIN J3 DATIN Wysn jOPA "38, 
liber est meus, est Deus ‘illum querit hoc Nominerit 
Abraham natus Prinze. The MS. is clearly written, and 
shows by the notes on its margin that it has been read 
with care, for we meet with glosses and suggestions that 
seem to be in the handwriting of Prinzé himself. Graetz’s 
quotations from the Hzer ha-Dat are from the Breslau 


1 Juifs en France, &c., p. 201. 
? See Steinschneider in E. und G.’s Encycl., p. 410; and Kayserling, 
Sephardim, p. 327. 
° See Jellinek, Beitriige, p. 48. 
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Codex, No. 53. A part of the work has been printed in 
the opt oye of Ashkenazi, Frankfurt am Main, 1854 (corre- 
sponding with ff. 28b-41a of the Montefiore Codex). 
Another and much smaller fragment appeared in the 
Revue des Etudes Juives, 1889, p. 64 (corresponding with 
ff. 74a-76 a, and ff. 77-80 of the Montefiore MS.). With 
the exception of a line or two in Graetz’s Geschichte, vol. 
VII, p. 443, nothing else has appeared in print of this 
valuable and interesting contribution to a literature, 
which to the present day stands second to none in holding 
its own in the affections of readers and students 1. 

The author of the Ezer ha-Dat was Rabbi Isaac Pulgar, 
or more fully Isaac ben Joseph ben Pulgar, of whose 
personal history but little is known*. The usual autho- 
rities quote each other, but add little themselves to the 
scanty stock of information. Graetz tells us that Pulgar 
was a common family name in Castille. and quotes a 
Fernando Pulgar, who was secretary of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and author of a royal chronicle. Ibn Shaprut 
calls our author 7p'5 j2 pny’ “5, and Steinschneider, 
Isaac Ibn Polgar. Here I follow Graetz, and adopt the 
form Pulgar. As has been said little is known of Pulgar, 
but an attentive study of his work reveals him as a 
profound scholar with wide attainments, in touch and 
sympathy with the busy life around him, and possessing 
an intimate knowledge of almost every branch of science 
then cultivated. His knowledge of Talmud is thorough, 
and this is especially seen in the Dialogue on Astrology, 
wherein Pulgar is called upon to square contradictory 
passages from the Talmud in regard to that pseudo-science. 
He possessed likewise an excellent acquaintance with 


1 If Alphonse died in 1346, at the age of seventy-six, and if it was as a 
man of sixty that he left Judaism, I think we may for all necessary 
purposes assume that the Ezer ha-Dat was composed somewhere about 
1335 to 1345. 

2 Carmoly, R.0., I, p. 327; Wolf, I, p. 687; compare also Stein- 
schneider’s Pseudepigraph. Literat., p 32. 
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Arabic literature, and he quotes or refers to, as the case 
may be, in approval or otherwise, Ibn Gazali, §1 41 a, 52a; 
Ibn Zaled, 42; Ibn Sina, 80a; Ibn Hamad the Ishmaeli e, 
premio voxyow'n won 13N 137, 61a; Betalmius (= Ptolo- 
meus) 48, and Aristo are referred to § 35, 64a, 66; Isaac 
ben Balag. § 52; Ibn Ezra, § 54; R. Jehudah ha-Hasid, 54 ; 
and a certain renowned Cabbalist pipny ‘“uwNn, Maistre 
Marcus, 75a; a book on witchcraft; the works of nxn 1 
(=Hermes) and pia (=Appolonius) on magic and 
op; an “Egyptian” work, El Falah el Nabit, nxbp bx 
movaxa 5x, § 50; and works on the names of angels 
and demons, &c. From the MS. we gather that Pulgar 
composed a commentary on Genesis, § g; one on Eccle- 
siastes, often quoted, e. g. §§ 53, 53 a, &c., and another on 
the book of Psalms, § 59. He wrote also a book entitled 
m2 1012, § 76; and lastly a refutation of astrology, 12n73n 
MONT MwnINI, § 54, a copy of which is in the Vatican 
Library *—in all five works. To these we add Pulgar’s 
works enumerated by Graetz, viz. a continuation of Albalag’s 
works; the mean nus against Abner’s mop nm; a 
Spanish work against astrology (though this perhaps may 
be ma20sNn Nwn37 mentioned above), and the nn ty now 
before us—or nine works in all. 

Pulgar was an old and intimate friend of Abner’s (§ 8 a), 
and it is not difficult to imagine something of the feeling 
of surprise and disgust with which the news of Abner’s 
conversion must have moved Pulgar. Geiger, in his 
Dichtungen, pp. 51, 52, gives specimens of the war of words, 
in the form of rhymed expostulation which took place 
between the two men. At length, no doubt, all intercourse 
was broken off. Abner, now an official of the Church, was 
drawing upon the stores of his knowledge to attack and 
defame his ancestral faith. while Pulgar, urged by friends 
around, girded up his loins to meet the attack. But 
Pulgar’s views and wishes, his outlook and his ambition 


1 The sign § refers to the pages of the Montefiore Codex. 
2 See Wolf, I, p. 687. 
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were wider. Abner’s was but one of the many attacks 
which Judaism had to bear in those unhappy days. Besides 
it would have been impolitic, even dangerous to have 
answered Abner point by point. In his treatment of 
Christianity he was reserved, had to be reserved. He is care- 
ful. He is more outspoken when he deals with astrology, 
with the worship of images and the invocation of saints. 
But yet withal genial and fair. Judging from the Hzer ha- 
Dat, the Jewry of Pulgar’s day was a busy one, with its 
contending parties, from the extreme on the one hand, of 
the deniers of all faith to the opposite, i. e. those that believed 
childishly in imposture of every description. Arranged 
between in endless gradations were the careful, cautious 
men, holding fast to the faith and religious practices they 
had received from their elders, but holding on also with 
equal tenacity to the study of natural science. In the 
world which we view in Pulgar’s work, we meet the 
ignorant and learned, the rabbi, the doctor, the astrologer, 
the Kabbalist, the wizard, the witch, the gambler, the toiler 
working in the sweat of the brow, mentally indolent, 
supporting all quackery, and at the background, as a 
sinister reminder of evil omen, the renegade and convert, 
ready to turn all he knew to the lowest of purposes—to 
blacken the faith of Israel and to besmirch the fame of its 
teachers—to inform upon a brother’s deed, and to spy 
upon a father’s word. 

The Ezer ha-Dat is written in bright, vivid, racy Hebrew, 
if I may use the expression, by a man who well knew how 
to use the pen. It abounds in passages of rare beauty, 
passing on to others of playful sarcasm and profound 
scholarship, and withal a rare devotion to the truth. 
There is also in it the same happy use of Biblical phrases 
in new setting that is met with in many other writings of 
the period and which strikes the reader with such pleasure, 
like the meeting of old friends unexpectedly; the same 
easy-flowing,exhaustless torrent of clever ingenious phraseo- 
logy, that charms and hurries us along in the pleasant 
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company of the genial writer. <A large part of the work is 
written in the so-called “rhymed prose,” chiefly known 
to most as the vehicle of Alcharizi’s Tachkemoni, of the 
Hebrew work, Ben ha-Melech ve-ha-Nazir (The Prince and 
the Derwish), Ibn Hasdai’s adaptation of the Arabic, the 
Mashal ha-Kadmoni, &c. There is likewise in the Hzer 
ha-Dat the similar system of prologue and epilogue of 
verse, the latter being put into the mouth of the disputants, 
or the victor of them, or in the mouth of the judge or 
umpire. The dialogue form, so much admired in old 
writers, is used, and promising to be fair to all sides, 
Pulgar more than keeps his word. 

Let us turn now to the work itself, and as far as space 
will permit, call in the aid of the actual words of Isaac 
Pulgar in order the better to elucidate his arguments. 


INTRODUCTION ADIPA. 


In his introduction Pulgar deals with five classes of 
opponents. Firstly, those who argue with the equipment 
of but a superficial knowledge of Scripture, wx D'w2NA n> 
Sy oa xd nan 2m wpm aD nxsps qpoyna Ndr Sanwa xd 
nary wr xd ‘> mpow. The second class comprise the “ Epi- 
koros.’ The third are the believers in astrology, ow “217 
Mad oA) ON. OMIT IY SDH by oP) jombap3 Dawn 
42) pny on o'nwn. The fourth are superstitious people, 
eager for what is abnormal, py ‘ad 53ph1 mew) ovpprnyn 
yoo omy swe midpnn. The fifth are infidels, among 
whom are included those who deny the future life of the 
soul, and of doctrine of reward and punishment, n73 srbm 
yr xd) pst md ox. To combat these, and to show forth 
something of the glory and majesty of the Jewish religion, 
Pulgar composes his work, the subject to be treated sug- 
gesting the title man “ny inbyp ‘> wy ‘nei. As we may 
naturally expect, the book is divided into five parts, each 
part professing to deal with one class of the above- 
mentioned opponents. Part I deals with the pre-emi- 
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nence of the religion of Israel; part Il, the consonance 
of religion with true philosophy; part III, the worth- 
lessness of the claims of astrology, because things run in 
a natural manner, entirely independent of the position and 
movements of the stars; in part IV Pulgar refutes the 
believers in prodigies, and in part V discourses on the 
immortality of the soul. To render the work pleasant and 
easy reading, Pulgar promises to introduce short poems, 
riddles, and Agadic narratives, and further he says that 
due prominence and a fair hearing shall be given to the 
views of his opponents, and the better to do this, he will 
introduce the dialogue form ndNA 53 DNIPNA WN’ xy 1 
N37 DAA MyI 23 Ww Mayon sins wnbad ndynn vDsnn 
2) mpm dya py naino> nyt ana 13. After thus paying 
his devoirs, like a chivalrous knight of old times, Pulgar 
opens his first part. 


Part I. 


Pulgar laments the evils brought upon Israel by rene- 
gades who defame their old associates, 122 D'NS1 DWIN 77 
mad sxdy ondad ovdsonny rsnw dy on p3 p’ppw jwoy. He 
has often expostulated personally with such men with 
varying results, and at last at the request of those to whom 
deference is due, takes his pen in hand —*‘ 2n Se 12 
NADIN IY AHHI pnd and OY WPI DO yIT) OIANIT OWN 
sexo nx naan /nd mwyd ny wows syya 731A aon nando ny) 
pawn pao ew nx minpad orp es nawn ynep wx An 
wey noxn nyna jwdyx nainmdy 122 ondad. The chapter or 
treatise—mn “mxe—was likely enough the one object of 
Pulgar’s pen, and doubtless the success it met with and 
the encouragement Pulgar received, led him to go further 
and endeavour to deal with other classes of critics. This 
treatise is divided into eight paragraphs, and deals with 
such matters as the necessity of revelation, for man’s 
nature needs it, the excellence of the Torah, that Moses is 
the chief of the prophets, the future life, the coming of the 

VOL. XVII. D 
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Messiah, &c. I pass all this by, except to remark that 
through these pages runs the cheery optimism of the 
devout Jew—the 1 0) w*N—making the best of persecution, 
and clinging as proudly as ever to the belief that the 
possession and obedience to the Law of God is the highest 
nobility and happiness of man. But as an example of 
his method let us see how Pulgar proves that Moses is 
worthy to be considered the chief of the prophets, the burden 
of the seventh principle of Maimonides, as well as his 
treatment of the question of a future life. First, in respect 
of Moses, twelve are the characteristics of the true leader 
and guide of men, the possession of which in such a leader 
justifies mankind in placing confidence in him. They are 
as follows : (1) he should be healthy and strong, physically ; 
(2) with a due knowledge of his powers and the calls of 
nature upon him; (3) of a retentive memory ; (4) logical, 
able to educe the unknown from what is known; (5) 
fluent in his speech; (6) anxious to assist others from the 
stores of his own knowledge; (7) a lover of truth; (8) 
temperate, abstemious; (9) animated by a becoming self- 
respect; (10) independent, possessing a sufficiency, yet 
using wealth only as a means to an end; (11) a lover 
of justice and a friend of the innocent; and lastly, (12) 
self-reliant, because animated by the purest of motives. 
These are the characteristics desiderated by the Philosopher. 

Pulgar adds, however, a thirteenth, that such a legislator 
and leader should be animated not by a love of men only, 
but by feelings of respect for them also. Yet says our 
author, where shall we find such a prodigy, what would 
be the life of such a man in this world of misery and 
sorrow? His good qualities would be but the instruments 
of his own undoing. But there would remain a sense 
of comradeship between such a man and those around 
him, and this link is the existence of the spiritual life 
which exists in all men, be it ever so weak and small. It 
is this which is common both to them and to him, and 
which would enable him to influence them, to guide and 
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cherish them, according to their ability to receive his 
instruction. Engaged in so noble a task, such a man would 
not willingly contemplate the extinction of his influence, 
both from a virtuous pride in his own power, and again 
by reason of the love he bears to mankind in general, 
extending to nations yet unborn, Aw Npon ANNA NNN NT ANN 
> m2” oy “wx. In the character and history of Moses, 
alone, do we find all these great qualities combined, and 
Pulgar, with evident satisfaction, goes carefully through 
the list of thirteen points, and indicates, in the words of 
Scripture, how each and all are to be found in Moses, 
Israel’s great lawgiver, 1927 TWD 3 ‘NITY AWN > smn 737 
mom aeatp apy by Seem Sy ab v2Sp sin mbna yby 
wenpn oy Sy wx pyp mynd mien. 

The paragraph dealing with the future life is one of the 
most eloquent in the entire work. We look up to the 
heavens and planets, and we see, but know not what we 
see: we turn to the earth, and perplexity fills our hearts, 
DIIIT Me AN DW ob wry NY 6 +s AIT Odd uN 
D3) Dw OND AIN) OMywN 3°D3 xd JS DYN NIN 13 
D'Y) ONT Mand AINA ADs NAN ODT AND PINT by 
pan yp 39 onyp oon wpad onyp. The plants live till 
the span of their life is reached, and then fade, and animals 
live but to seek to satisfy the means by which they live, 
Myon ID|AA onnwaM nin onvans\. Their elements separate, 
and they are as if they never had been. The fate of man 
is equally sad, AMY AID INN 52 NYP MX Wap? wN¥P ww DI 
aamarx wen Sy qa dna gba panpandy wnwad man nx payd 
Jpsined aap’ on owen pay ar ayers Sy wy maa 192 On 
Ip “WD janvinyd mpn er ON MND MND WRI pa yI Nd) 
DNYO' MD Proy prny. 

We pass to the various expectations which men have 
formed concerning the state and joys of the world to come. 
There are those who look upon death but as a passage 
or transition, pnd nIpon AyD) ON ‘3, and that the pleasures 
of this world will be increased a thousandfold, and eating 
and drinking, with eternal appetite, will be men’s lot in 
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the xan od. Others look upon death as the last stage 
of this “sad eventful history,’ the falling of the curtain, 
the end of all, of good and bad alike * Mpnmy AnD37 Dw pK 
om mos prt pwn Syad + amd mame pe tims sow ar 
ban bn op ‘SN Mon jo DINA AnD) ‘Arn. At death, the 
elements of which our bodies are composed separate, 
and then, exactly as with animals and plants, they 
join the constituents of nature from which they severally 
came; we can neither aid nor impede this; for the heart 
which palpitates with righteous aspirations nothing remains ; 
without choice man comes, without responsibility he 
disappears. But a fuller examination of the matter, says 
Pulgar, relieves our minds from this load of sadness. 
The future life is that state when, freed from all low 
and ignoble influence and desire, the divine spirit will 
be no longer held captive within the folds of the body. 
The human body is not an essential element of life ; the 
body is but the instrument and tool of the divine spirit 
within. tax" jd) oon yo pdna aim ams qazda aby by 
own Sypy ona awe ovdsy ova aim am pa * annnwna abon 
JEN WS pbx ndy Nv ° down ST) IVA NT AWS SNONA 
PPINWON AIT NA ° hyn and 37pn_y*s19n rand INN Nw 
eapA AAT NIN ban 33337 PIF AA NV NT WN YAW 
25 by w5na ayxon, § 16. This divine impulse generates in 
inan the good inclination 3107 “3°, while its passivity, owing 
to man’s wilfulness, gives use to the bad inclination 
yan ay or jo. It is not the aim of his work, says Pulgar, 
to develop these theories. Enough, however, has been 
given to show the position of Jewish philosophers in regard 
to the condition in the Future Existence. Lightly touching 
on the sad state of Israel, Pulgar passes on to the subject 
of the Messiah. His treatment of the matter is similar, 
for instance, to that of Albo. The belief in the Messiah 
is not so much a dogma of Judaism as a necessary con- 
sequence to the belief in the veracity of the Scriptures, 
i.e. it is a matter which depends upon individual explana- 
tion of the text of Scripture ‘3 poxnd dwn pwd eA ps 
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Dw DIN pid WES NIT ON 9D ° VM NN pnb wns 
wan nyoxo ar papa endme ina dy pao, § 22. T 

belief is valuable, though it does not portend any alteration 
of nature, for as the rabbis have told us, 77 odin pa ps 
saba nyadn nay xdx menn ni, a phrase which our author 
quotes with much satisfaction. But though believing that 
the Scriptures foretell the coming of the Messiah—though 
an open mind would perhaps better describe his position— 
Pulgar goes on to prove that so far the Messiah has not 
come, and he takes us through all the well-known Messianic 
passages to support his argument. Whoever Jesus was, 
whoever he claimed to be, or his disciples and followers 
claim on his behalf, Jesus, says Pulgar, was not the Messiah 
foretold by the prophets. It is here that we get an intro- 
duction to Abner, the former friend of Isaac Pulgar, 1M Dyp 
*sproidea p2 non 113 yo VAD WHI UN IAN WS DY NIA 
wow xia cnn ssa awd 125 AM oryen madd «yp sy xo 
‘oon a73 porn * Sys qnainnaa > sox py ¢ aN “9 DTD 
POND °IN DNINI * fA WON) ° OW ys OM ITD * DMPA syodna 
DIM IIA NINN ONnMsn 3 °* Syne 1° ADS xd DW I79) 
mpn,§ 24a. Having thus agreed upon a common founda- 
tion and basis of argument, Abner, we are told, challenges 
Pulgar, and offers to prove from the Talmud itself the 
necessity of a further revelation, or, in other words, the 
necessity of the New Testament. onvo3n naxx ox % TDN 
nT TS * ANS woes ‘DMI JNIX AXIS YR * wpan 
Ae AwRD SAM Advan Aem mawn yada swe oA 
men amnnd poy wrx 2) * TwND, § 24a. The answer of 
Pulgar deserves the utmost consideration, as it shows us 
not only the manner by which he meets this challenge, 
but also because it doubtless reveals the standpoint from 
which the Jewish sages in Spain viewed the serious matter 
of conversion in the constant controversies of the time. By 
reason of their by no means. too secure position and from 
the fear of offending the ruling powers, the rabbi had to be 
wary. He had to weigh his words. He had to be careful 
not to use words that might even be construed by the 
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mischief-maker into sentiments of disrespect to the faith 
of the people, the practices of the priests, and the acts of 
royalty. He must needs conduct a war of defence. Pulgar 
proceeds to justify the Oral Tradition by showing its need. 
The Torah, he says, deals only with questions of faith and 
theory. But at the same time it refers to matters of daily 
practice, wherein its authority is supreme. The Torah, 
therefore, constantly needs elucidation and commentary 
before its behests can be put into practice. The men of the 
great Sanhedrin, in their piety and wisdom, had shown us 
how, notwithstanding the perplexing variety of each day's 
events, to keep the spirit of the Torah and as many 
of its commands as circumstances require. The course of 
events rendered it necessary to commit to writing as 
many of the dicta of the sages as could be got together, 
and they exist for us, though with but little care for order 
or proper arrangement, in the volumes of the Talmud. 
But the Talmud contains also a mass of material, dealing 
with every conceivable subject, important and the con- 
trary, NN) ‘73vI7 7D NIA NN 37 yO Jann nx Maw dap 
aayn jo Tnyn, § 26. This great work of codification of the 
Talmud was undertaken by Maimonides, who has arranged 
in his master work, the AN 72w», all that is essential for 
our faith and religious life from the vast material to be 
found in the Talmud. Those matters, however, which are 
essential neither to the elucidation of the doctrines of our 
faith nor the needs of our religious duties are omitted from 
this work, and they do but engage our attention either by 
reason of our respect and affection for their authors or for 
their purely intrinsic value. The valuable elements in 
these we take, the rest we leave, either because, it may be, 
they seem opposed to our faith, or because the real meaning 
of the sage is not clear to us 77307 Sy poe pe. Turning 
now to Abner, Pulgar thus continues: As for thy challenge, 
let this suffice thee. Though we greatly respect the sages 
our guide is the Torah and Reason. What is opposed to the 
Torah (Deut. xiii. 2-6) we will not accept. What is opposed 
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to Reason and Experience we will not accept either. What 
is contradictory to Nature or to Reason can find no room 
amongst us DYPIMD D7 DI PEE INT APN PRN NIDA TAIN 
WyD) OMS wD OW omy'y nedy ww OWI AINA PAN 
bow sat nda nosy wx eden jo ody nda win’ oan ow 
ona poxnn xan, § 27. Judaism is founded on the Torah, 
and is agreeable to Reason, and in Pulgar’s opinion, not 
indeed expressed, but clearly implied, Abner’s new faith is 
neither the one nor the other *a"22) Mwy PI¥M noNA “ney by 
mon pwd 7b spor any 7d in an, § 27. In the last paragraph of 
this part of the book Pulgar deals with the various kinds 
of readers, each with his own peculiar tendencies and 
exaggerations, and to each of them the words of the sages 
naturally appear to give forth a different meaning. There 
is the wise student, subjecting all to a reverent investigation, 
and, on the other hand, the reader who looks upon such a 
method as impiety. The former, says Pulgar, is more likely 
to reach to the real meaning, and the better able to withstand 
temptation than the latter ; the latter is perhaps a little too 
modest nw xwab wane oan b25 xd on wd awe xe tow 
(=according to his opinion) yx myvm miwan 53» daw pdys 
yd YIYI oYyprnyon OO IpN oOssnA 3 dw) won W5 
panuvn owwa anad ody amdy pond men ow 2d pew 
naw mayo ow ono dxw, §27a. A living tradition is ever 
aware of the needs of a living community, and therefore 
provides for all, In the Talmud are to be seen explanations 
suitable for all, especially for the simple and undoubting 
nature of the student who takes things in their literal sense. 
The Torah, we read, has no less than seventy explanations. 
Yet we know the Torah is one, and has no second. The 
phrase is, therefore, only a hint to the teacher to render his 
teaching comprehensible to the simplest as well as to the 
most refined intelligence, that all men may learn of God. 
How truly admirable, explains Pulgar, must have been the 
character of those revered men who could take so large 
a view of mankind, and arrange so well for all! 
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Part Il. 


The larger portion of this part of the n77 “ty has already 
appeared. It was printed in the opt Oyo of Israel Ash- 
kenazi, Frankfurt a. M. 1854, pp. 12-19, from a Paris MS. 
This fragment occupies over twenty pages of the Montefiore 
Codex, namely, from fol. 28 a to fol. 41. Ashkenazi’s extract 
is complete in itself, and is an excellent specimen of vivid 
Hebrew dialogue. Only one who has gone through it can 
become aware of all the interesting points of the argument 
—the fairness with which both sides, the divine and the 
philosopher, get their hearing. Its beauty grows with 
renewed acquaintance. The opinion of the reader as to 
the relative merits of the disputants inclines first to the 
one side and then to the other. Pulgar enlivens the dis- 
cussion, as is his custom, with wit and humour. The sarcasm 
is rich, A knowledge of the Hebrew Bible and an 
acquaintance with the many Talmudical phrases is required 
if the reader is to grasp the give and take of the arguments 
as they are bandied about. The picture of the two men is 
very skilfully drawn. The ancient venerable divine, 
bearing his years lustily, with his withering contempt for 
his young antagonist, conscious that so far the world is 
on his side, is well contrasted with that of the young 
philosopher, full of new knacks and notions, a little flighty 
too, and with loud assertion of his ability to reconcile Faith 
and Science, a labour which the divine thinks unnecessary, 
and if performed entirely useless. But the Montefiore 
Codex has much more in this second part than is con- 
tained in Ashkenazi’s fragment. For after the hearer and 
narrator (1327) has returned home the argument is, as it 
were, resumed between the narrator 13 and a philosopher 
mov" (the argument before, we ought to explain, was held 
between a {pt and a “y2), in which the opinions of various 
Arabian philosophers become the subject of a conversation 
concerning Free-will, the Eternity of Matter, God’s inter- 
ference and interest, or otherwise, in mundane affairs. The 
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final decision will perhaps be made all the clearer by a 
short résumé. It appears, as already stated, that a report 
of the original controversy was brought by the hearer to 
his native town, which report itself gives rise to a further 
discussion. Gazzali’s arguments against the philosophers 
are mentioned, when there arises a man, Abraham, who 
reminds the bystanders that Gazzali’s strictures of philo- 
sophy have already been met and answered by the counter- 
arguments of Abu Alzalid and by R. Isaac ben Albalag 
(§ 42a) (our MS. has the word pny" Isaac, written and 
marked out and 07938 inserted). The man Abraham proceeds 
then to sum up the whole lengthy discussion in something 
like the following manner: Is it not the better plan to hold 
fast to the belief in the continuity and permanence of the 
creative act ‘mon ‘monn wrens pynnd aw vba, § 42 a, 
rather than to say that God’s power was, as it were, brought 
to an end at the termination of the week of creation? 
In other words, God did not endow Nature with a con- 
tinuous generative faculty and power of adjusting Matter. 
The Universe is continually renewed by God, who exerts 
to-day a power and control over Matter equal to that 
when he first called the world into being. God is con- 
stantly at work in the world Sya won dyno yp win v9, § 42 a. 
God reneweth every day the works of the creation. Thus 
the act of prayer is a logical one, and its hope of fulfilment 
a becoming one for a philosopher to stand by bxwnnvpa 
mpn manna *ndapp S$anon nbamy ¢ ndysay ayo * ndxenm 
nbmm, § 42a. But the subject of the prayer, or rather the 
object prayed for, must be a possible one ; it must be within 
the bounds of what God in his absolute untrammelled free- 
will fixed as proper, that is, possible. God knoweth what 
is possible, and what is not possible or proper (WX y2027 
sw xd inwxn. Now, says Pulgar, the possible is twofold. 
What is possible in action y153 mwsx, and what is possible 
in the “acted” Syp32 nwex. God’s will and God’s power 
are alike unlimited, but in order to benefit mankind 
God has placed a limit to his own unrestricted power. 
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Power is responsibility, if we may say so, even in 
the case of God, and this world is governed by a moral 
Governor, and not by an irresponsible tyrant. It would be 
tyranny to rule sentient creatures in a captious, capricious, 
constantly changing way. Pulgar, fearing perhaps that he 
is becoming too dogmatic, says further that this abstention 
on the part of the Divinity is voluntary, and that occasions 
have arisen when God has directly interfered with the 
usual order of Nature ‘13 ‘ Sy wna DDI AYWEN ATI DN 
poy ADA Wor AD * adwa ams y3oA yO pin +N, § 43 a. 

This explanation brings about the result we expect. 
The opposition is disarmed, and harmony reigns supreme 
sex cinnnds 55 me sae inepd yan mnsi ine osm msrp 
inx yw. Part II concludes with praise to God :—- 


nna MwA NT YD ANT 
midib> mpann navn 
MAN) MIP j7 nYn 
mbiny jn sine apspna 


Part ITI. 


This part deals with the question of Astrology, a matter 
which occupied so great a position in the Middle Ages that 
we are bewildered when we observe the talent that was 
devoted to its study, and the greatness and fame of the men 
who were guided by the oracles of the astrologers. The 
great mediaeval rabbis were nearly all enthusiastic be- 
lievers in this pseudo science, which finds a thoroughgoing 
defence in some commentaries, and a place in the liturgical 
compositions of the time. Sachs, in 72", I, p. 61, suggests 
that the belief of the rabbis in Astrology was rather in the 
nature of an attempt to make a compromise between the 
apparent Talmudic support of the belief and their own 
more rationalistic methods of exegesis'!, Ibn Ezra, perhaps 

' See Steinschneider, “ Jiid. Lit.,” in E.u. G.’s Encycl., p. 441; Sachs, 
mn, I, pp. 59-93 ; and Zunz’s Relig. Poesie, p. 250. The literature on the 
subject is a large and interesting one. 
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the most devoted, certainly the most famous of the many 
followers of Astrology (though Pulgar, § 54, protests against 
the practice of regarding Ibn Ezra and Jehudah the Hasid 
as believers), mentions Jacob Ibn Tarik and Andruzagar 
ben Zadi Faruk, and among others may be mentioned also 
Shabattai Donolo, 913-970, Abraham ben Hiyya, Abraham 
ben David of Posquiéres, Jehudah ha-Levi (in Kuzari, IV, 
g, but see also Kuzari, IV, 23), Abraham Ibn Daud, author 
of the Emunah Ramah, Albo (see Ikkarim, IV, 4), Isaak 
Arama, author of the ’Akedah, Shelomoh b. Aderet—all of 
whom show the influence of the current belief in their writ- 
ings. Maimonides, however, opposed the belief, asserting that 
it bordered on idolatry, see the Yad, Akkum, XI, 8. The 
reader may also turn to Harizi’s polemic against astrologers 
in his Tachkemoni, chap. xxii. A study of this part of the 
nw sty will show us the vigour and independence of 
Pulgar as a thinker. He attacks Astrology. He pours 
ridicule on the pretences of the astrologers. He laughs 
at its dupes. He shows it to be a source of imposture, 
depressing the brave, and enervating the hopeful. He 
asserts that the astrologers do but repeat each other, 
and repetition and not justification is the source and 
foundation of their belief. And going to the very front 
and forehead of the science, the original and much lauded 
authorities upon whom astrologers relied, and whom it is 
sinful to criticize and question, he asks who are these men 
that so much reliance should be placed upon their opinions. 
Neither should we rely upon the reports of the ignorant 
mob pron na pYSmann noma came Sswn sSpo men pea ps 
see pydpan mowed pnw por ana °> prem joy * ymem 
myady2 bany navy Sy o> posya ovNeND Aeron vSam Ow NED 
nbsa mxban, § 60. Pulgar, it is apparent, had a fine, healthy 
contempt for wonder-mongers. Our author discusses the 
matter in a dialogue between two speakers—an Astrologer 
937 and a 73n, a thinker (Haber), and an interesting, even 
amusing debate it proves to be. In the market-place of a 
populous town stands the Astrologer addressing the large 
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crowd gathered before him. At his side stands his table 
covered with the various instruments of his science, the astro- 
labe, circles, sun-dials, mathematical tools, books of charts, 
&e. D°33333 ANN NIAID INYID AwInn * OMW DAD wS OD1nI 7 
mon wasea dn neansa dar ydan Sy sy som ¢ neenyn swan 
weds ymimd smoyady nema pansy sean saps wow ovis grand 
nimds D'NPIY 393 DY pA OM OND OMS poy “Wy indi 
podap owe ods) nooswn ann aday wan sobs awyo 
($ 45), a life-like sketch. Among the crowd stood a 
scholarly man 12.13n0 InN ws. After listening to the speech 
of the Astrologer for some time he stepped forward and took 
up the challenge on behalf of true science min a0 
nyabxm nvysnn, and the discussion commences. It is witty 
and clever, and heavy blows are exchanged between the 
champions. The fortunes of the day vary, both speakers 
earning their fair share of success. The Astrologer, as we 
may suppose, is much shocked at the levity of the Haber, 
who answers that in his attitude of criticism he does but 
follow the examples of Abraham and Moses, who in 
their generation sought to uproot the superstitions of their 
contemporaries, The success of these men of the Bible 
was but partial, and much remains to-day upon the surface 
of the earth which debases truth. Astrology, asserts the 
Haber, is forbidden to us alike by the Torah and Reason. 
He then proceeds to explain that there is nothing occult or 
mysterious even in the case of prophecy. Ordinary men 
argue on the basis of probability. So, too, does the 
prophet. Wherein, then, consists the difference? The 
difference is slight, though in another sense profound. 
The data of the prophet’s reasoning are fuller and wider. 
The prophet takes into account the immutable laws of God’s 
morality, and his earnestness is based on his conviction 
that if those laws be disobeyed certain disastrous results 
follow, as sure as cause and effect. The prophet is states- 
man in the exercise of the highest functions of the latter. 
The view of a statesman is often limited; that of the 
prophet never * #512 89 Dyn nypr fro Nd maDN nyp 2» svina 
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rast odpm dao on swss pynnn 551 mason 53 em esa 
pyoyan an pis’ md, §51a. Yet even the predictions of the 
prophet are at times put aside, e.g. the repentance of 
Nineveh and the warning of Jonah. The discussion now 
passes to an examination of the question of Free-will and 
Necessity, that problem of the ages, always new and always 
old. The Astrologer argues, of course, against Free-will, 
the Haber in favour of the same; there we get the 
interesting note that Pulgar had written a study on 
Kohelet, § 53, nbnp ‘od cera onan’ IwNo, and further 
WHI MND pan nn, § 53a. The text referred to is 
Eccles. v. 7. This verse the Astrologer had quoted, and the 
following is the Haber’s explanation given in his work: 
“The great aim of Solomon’s book is to point out the 
mutability of all earthly things. Nothing is permanent. 
All things hasten to change their external forms. Yet let 
not man be too greatly distressed at this, for similar 
changes await the view of all generations, and to be 
distressed then at a necessary condition of life is absurd. 
Nevertheless, the spectacle of constant change will generate 
in the heart of man a becoming reverence and fear of God. 
God must be man’s hope, the one permanent Being, and 
not the false appearances to which the Astrologer directs 
the gaze of his dupes. Again, let no man be unduly 
depressed at the sight of misery and oppression. Tyranny 
is but the act of a mortal, here to-day and in the grave 
to-morrow, and the actor and the action alike doomed to 
pass away, and the righteous shall inherit the earth. 
‘ Boast not thyself of to-morrow,’ said Koheleth, ‘ for thou 
knowest not what a day shall bring forth.’ Shall astrology 
then claim Solomon as authority for its false prognostica- 
tions?” The Astrologer then avers that the sages of the 
Talmud inculeate the belief in astrology—>io nnn bp 
boa on San * sw, and undoubtedly, admits the Haber, 
some of the ancients believed in astrology. David sought 
to know the day of his death. It was hidden from him, 
and from all mortals too, including astrologers. Rab and 
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Shemuel spoke against the practice. So did Akiba; so did 
Natan bar Yitzhak, Rab bar Nahman, and others. And 
so the discussion proceeds. Anon the combatants attack 
the insoluble problem—the prosperity of the wicked and 
the unfortunate state of the pious > 210 ywr byw py. 
The Bible, says the Haber, teaches us to follow the good 
and forsake the evil. He who follows this does well, and 
vice versa. Take an example. Two men travel. They 
come upon a deep, wide river, which blocks their progress, 
and, alas, without a bridge at hand. A man sitting upon 
the bank informs them that lower down there is a bridge. 
«Go there,” said he, “and cross in peace.” The wise man, 
using his brains, seeks out the bridge, and crosses in safety ; 
the other distrusts the advice, and is drowned in his attempt 
to swim across. Safety and danger more often than not, 
says the Haber truly enough, are in our own hands, and we 
bring most of our misfortunes upon ourselves. And even 
in the midst of misfortunes the good man sees subjects for 
intense satisfaction, and he is never entirely overwhelmed. 
Pulgar speaking as the Haber tells the Astrologer to read 
up his (Pulgar’s) work on the Psalms (ws nowpAl yon 
mibnn 05, § 59), says he has shown that there is no real 
contradiction between the theory that God cares for the 
righteous and the reality of the ills that befall them. 
The Haber is not to have it all his own way. “Suppose,” 
says the Astrologer, “all the arguments are on your side. 
Nevertheless, facts are against you. Events have been 
foretold. What then?” The Haber denies it. His opponent, 
holding to his first opinion that events have been foretold, 
says that where predictions have been falsified the reason 
was because the prognosticator was not qualified, and did 
not understand his business. “Oh,” says the Haber, laughing, 
“you put me in mind of the story of the fisherman. He had 
bought putrid fish, and exposed it for sale in the market. 
The crowd drew back at the fearful smell. ‘Come on,’ 
said he, ‘come and buy, my fish is good. It is I that am 
putrid!’” At this the Astrologer’s patience gives out, and 
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he declines to continue the argument. The Haber there- 
upon proceeds to formulate certain weighty reasons to 
justify his opposition to astrology MpIn Mayo AB WDD 1337 
spy > omaAn qa one baby poe mi mea nme 
49) pvipa: Onn) NAT nDNdon. Incidents arise from natural 
causes, i.e. we know what will be the result of the depre- 
dations of locusts upon vegetation. Let no man believe 
what some philosophers have taught, that matter possesses 
endless possibilities, because since the Creator has impressed 
his will upon matter its potentialities are necessarily limited 
by the control of such will. The Creator has chosen to 
impress upon matter an order and form—i.e. it has become 
“natural.” The forms of matter, it is conceivable, are not 
limited, or not yet complete, but the act of creation renders 
the process orderly and not arbitrary. Again, it is univer- 
sally acknowledged that the superior governs the inferior ; 
how then shall the planets, purely material bodies, influence 
and control the decisions of the mind of man? All the stars 
in the heavens could not make a three-sided figure anything 
but a triangle. Further, we observe around us an orderly 
procession of facts and incidents, everywhere but in the 
mental sphere. Men hesitate. They are often undecided. 
They are free. If you assert that mental acts are controlled 
and inevitable, as are physical results, what becomes of the 
soul and the freedom of the will? Here the Astrologer 
begins to give way, and acknowledges the weight and value 
of the Haber’s arguments, who therefore continues, perhaps 
in a little more complacent mood. It may be that certain 
changes result from the position of the stars; such as 
atmospheric changes. But man is endowed with energy 
and industry. He can, as it were, put aside such influence, 
or act as to counterbalance their weight. He is master of 
his fate. He may, if he will, become as a skilled equestrian 
that can control the fiery steed, which, however, would 
throw an inexperienced rider. Both men at last shake 
hands, swear eternal friendship. and the disputation is at an 
end. But the crowd around was angry. “If the stars will 
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not help us, what shall become of us all?” they cried in 
anguish. “They have taken away his God, what can he do 
now ?” The answer from the two friends is the old answer. 
God will help those that help themselves. They must not 
depend upon the stars and lead a life of idleness. They 
must put their shoulders to the wheel. The stars in heaven 
will not weed their fields, nor gather in their crops. Work 
brings wealth ; indolence spells ruin. But far better than 
a material prosperity is the equanimity of the mind based 
on study and the friendship of the wise. At these words 
joy came to the congregation (the Kahal Sap—observe the 
subtle touch, not to ;17 the crowd. the mob is always 
foolish), and they, too, praised God. The narrator 1300, the 
man that witnessed and reported the discussion, hereupon 
comes forward, and in a singularly beautiful poem repeats 
the lesson of responsibility, industry, and fearlessness in 
well doing. God’s mercies are daily renewed for the benefit 
of mankind, therefore let not the fear of plague or misfor- 
tune enervate a man in his daily work. With all the charm 


in his pen Pulgar sings the old text: Work, and God is 


faithful to compensate. As a specimen of Pulgar’s verse 
I place the following before the reader :— 


Dyan Dw sIpN oDdN § 67a 
yaa pry “dayn dpox 
sp saan wdwon $a 
ose Sy ond mew can 
‘poy ‘S77 ONS yy3 7) 


Dyas) snnaina xwe dy 
omy py ono 55 aND3 
pid per opp peda 

on on oma yoxn 5s 
ovays pdpo pxi on PN 


osm 55 pw psa tab 
ovata sind en nys 
DWP oF md) MIWaNS 
DPN) NYWENI INI WN 
DID YT WRI YAR 
DeNwD DPI ny wn 
ova Sx nye *3 vaya 
D223 IN ONY oY IDI 


sn DY 29ND PRD wy 
sim 55 syne wins 
Dye wt awe ow bax 
yam) wads py an 
snva $x ypa Sew 551 
035 imbspa Ss ws 
mdsp3 yand sor ny 
odyda yn jor nnn 7wes 
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oA DW ANDY Moyo wean ar Sew 
oy pam wea mond ya an vane ws 55 mes 
ona ww ones 55 5nd onda on oonay yey doy 
ox on omy ody pw YaNS p3T mA NT 
Dn) OND YAY yII3 pean at yp’ inxs 
on pn ow) ows ws dan von aon pe 
pyaypn one wind par Sx wy an ‘as xa biom § 68 
ow pawns dyn ton nrowan Sipyd swnn Sy 
pyanon anss mba mn ayn ain Sips pown nn 
DIN) OND ws “wo mnpnd we yrs san why 
onpad own neny ny oy pram 55 see yin why 


In an appendix, which Pulgar calls the jnyo SD—“ the 
narrative of the confused” (?), many amusing instances 
are educed to show the disappointments that have awaited 
the dupes of the astrologers, but the space at my disposal 
does not allow me to linger any further upon this part, 
interesting though it is, and looking forward to the time 
when I may enjoy the good fortune to publish the n77 “ry 
in its entirety, I pass on to Part IV. 


Part IV. 


This contains a defence of the study of philosophy and 
natural science. From a careful study of the nv7 “ty and 
our knowledge that Pulgar was a doctor, it may reasonably 
be inferred that he devoted much time and attention to 
scientific research, as it was understood in his age, and that 
he, in this part of his work, is defending himself against the 
complaints and criticisms which such pursuits undoubtedly 
received from many of his contemporaries, who looked 
upon a too curious investigation into the working of 
natural laws as signs of a weak faith and of indifference 
to the practices of religious piety. Returning to the text 
before us, we read that the author complains of the 
annoyance and the irritation to which men of knowledge 
are subjected by reason that the most foolish of men take 
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upon themselves to attack the doings of their betters. Not, 
however, that this is a matter for surprise. Solomon has 
told us (Prov. xxix. 27) that the perfect way is the abomina- 
tion of the wicked, &c. From the oft-quoted confession 
of Akiba (Pesachim, 49 b) we know how severe and bitter is 
the contempt and loathing which the y7NF by bears towards 
the wise man. Pulgar says he feels impelled to come 
forward and defend those studies which confer so great a 
benefit upon mankind, and he divides the opponents of the 
study of natural science into four classes. The first class 
comprises those who look upon themselves as the only good 
and pious ones, the only true defenders of religion. These 
men cast a slur upon students, and not, as Pulgar feels 
bound to acknowledge, without some just cause. For it 
must be owned that we do find men, with much pretension, 
but with little or no real claim to scientific culture, who 
speak disrespectfully of the Torah and its behests nyp noxa 
yp ow mbsn sy on xd) mona on puma sida od nnon 
nan mow na32 ordi + past ime? Dvapdand owspan Dm, 
§ 74. A little knowledge is a dangerous thing. But such a 
man is the Epikoros. The truly wise man acts differently. 
He scrupulously observes every precept great and small, 
and, his knowledge and investigations throwing much 
light upon the reasons for the precepts, he is enabled to 
perform his religious duties with a truer devotion than 
would otherwise be the case. He uses the great gifts 
of God—knowledge, thought, reason—to justify the 
ways of Heaven to man. The second class of objectors 
are the Kabbalists. The Kabbalists will have it that all 
their traditions and practices are derived, unaltered and 
untainted, direct from on high. They forget that it was 
the constant practice of the sages to keep the text of 
Scripture free from all Addition and alteration, and that 
notwithstanding all their solicitude and care discrepancies 
have crept into the sacred text ombinem onrwsn 55 py 
b> by YT AN Mw pd N¥pa wwnprA *3and3 OMIw oy Ty onwNoDI 
mynn 3pd3 "yen, § 75. If time has, then, left its mark 
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even upon the word of God, how far-fetched is the claim 
that the strange practices of the Kabbala should have 
reached the present generation without blemish. Two 
faults in particular Pulgar finds in the books of the 
Kabbalists—the first being the introduction of strange, 
uncouth words and expressions, and, secondly, an utter 
absence of precision and logic, leading in some cases to a 
positive denial of the Unity of God m7) mp ONyPD 
n’a dyn nm (=“ mystery”) mop, §75a1. The Kabbalists 
claim that they understand mysteries hidden from other 
men, and that they possess the power by means of charms 
to change the course of Nature. Pulgar relates the 
following little incident as related to him by a certain 
Kabbalist, Maistre Marcus by name wp7> "OY*ND (§ 75 a), 
who when a youth was the pupil of a renowned scholar 
living in the German isles 132W8 "x. The savant, jealous 
lest his disciple should, when his studies were completed, 
have acquired as profound a knowledge of the mysterious 
as he himself, refrained from imparting to the youth as 
much of his knowledge as the latter desired. Our student 
was driven to strategy. One night, whilst his master was 
sleeping, the enterprising seeker after knowledge took from 
beneath the pillow of his teacher, where it had been placed 
for greater security, a certain famous work the perusal of 
which had hitherto been denied him. The fates, ever on 
the side of the brave, caused the master’s sleep to be 
prolonged until the student had the time not only to make 
a copy of the work, but likewise to replace it beneath the 
pillow of the unsuspecting pedagogue. What was the 
reward of the student’s action? He made his way home- 
ward, and by the help of one of the incantations found in 
the book he made a journey of four months in the third 
part of one day. This, says Pulgar, as it were triumphantly, 
is the trash taught, and alas unfortunately believed by 


1 On the criticism of the language of Kabbalistic works the reader is 
referred to Luzzatto’s mpm nom Sy mo; and on the alleged denial of 
the doctrine of the Unity of God to Jellinek’s Beitrige, Leipzig, 185 a, p. 51. 
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some of the most honoured of our people "73339 Ow38 73773 
now (§76). On passing from this subject, Pulgar asks 
his reader to turn to bis book O32 70%.—’p3 Jind NI NDA 
%S swe pea aw, § 76. Whoare the third class of objectors ? 
This class comprises the men who elevate the laws of 
Nature, which are but the desires of Heaven, until they 
consider them the equals of God, aye, even as the enemy of 
the Creator 1222 meny dyer na’pn by enw yan ‘> paw 
snx mbs xin tea, and therefore deny the omnipotence of 
God and the possibility of miracles. Pulgar explains the 
word yao, The word ya», generally translated as Nature, 
or material, denotes the channel and instruments of God’s 
desires operating upon matter, the yan. The laws of 
Nature are the agency, call this agent as you will 7d, or 
An, or Ww, or anything else you wish. The important 
thing to remember is that it is not an independent agent. 
It is dependent and subordinate to God ayy Sy imby sin 
> saw. What God ordains it to do it does. Its activity 
is from God, and God, too, can suspend and destroy this 
activity whenever he wishes it. Such is the teaching of 
true philosophy. Nature is one of the agents of Heaven, 
carrying out the work of a Power outside itself—subject to 
Heaven, and to Heaven alone. In the same way that 
God controls Nature, so too does man control himself, and 
Free-will is the gift of God to man. This leads us to the 
fourth class, i.e. those that believe in wizards, witches, the 
power of incantation, and the like—all of which, he says, 
are numerous indeed to-day among us. 13"21972 NON. MIN 
1 ONION NIM) FPVVDA Nox OAD + M39 On (the pon again) 
mon ow xdy gay ow can inxd pay oye oat ym 
pDTANY mM 737 wep won yy oor wenn Syasd rnynd 
maded mens ayy maday imdmay mera awy winds o> oma 
eee men madn mom maded mw anwy minder ¢anpym 
me ope ses ty omada mye man miawien mbnao abso 
Oyo oyawem 12 oy an waa ona wnad down mwa 
pmdy (8&$ 77, 77 a). We are told that such a witch has 
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done this, and such a witch has done that. And there is 
no end. On this point the Torah is clear. mnn xd naw20 
She that claims to be a witch—suffer her not to live. The 
belief in witchcraft results from the bad influence of a 
belief in astrology. Pulgar gives us a quotation from a 
work on witchcraft as follows (§ 78): }w2n 7a 3nd NXyON 
mop pn ova pws 75° ows pends mamed sow an ondy 
wD rowm Jnvad swim Seer swe pwn nos ax 
manny Awe ord meon ne AN anya xdy asda 337 san 
ynansn) yey maa nx wpm pre mda: ow. “If you desire 
a certain woman to Jove you, act as follows: Go to the 
market on the market day. Buy a mirror, and pay for it 
the first price asked by the vendor. Speak neither going 
nor when returning home. Hold the mirror in front of 
the woman in question before you put it away from your 
hand, and that hitherto obdurate female will find you 
irresistible.” Again, once there was a man gambling, 
and he had a spindle (755) beneath him. He won at 
the gaming. Therefore, say these foolish ones, to win at 
gaming don’t forget the spindle. But, says Pulgar, these 
people go beyond this. They have prayers formed to the 
names of angels and demons ow ww psd nnwd monn ‘137. 
From this dangerous practice arises the suggestion that 
idol worship is not entirely false, for they go on to say 
that having secured the intercession of God’s favourites, 
the Deity will be loath to deny requests backed up by the 
supplications of saints and angels wo mam ‘ny SNn 'D Dawn 
immayy xdwo atm vox bsonws py (§ 78a). The aid of 
God alone, protests Pulgar, we seek, this and the cultivation 
of the world in which he has placed us. We rely upon 
him and upon the energies and the brain he has given us. 
For food we till the ground, to cure our pains and assuage 
our infirmities we study and practise the science of medi- 
cine, &e. It is said that it is impossible for us ever to get 
into the inner mysteries of nature. It may be so. It is 
not derogatory for a scientist to acknowledge this. Yet 
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though there be many things we do not know, neverthe- 
less much have we found out by research. We reason from 
effects back to causes, and although we cannot be sure of 
the precise nature of the cause, the important thing is that 
we can fairly well predict the nature of the result. We do 
not know, says Pulgar, why fire is heating, nor the causes 
of magnetic attraction man 5x jaxn nawon, yet in both 
cases we have a good working knowledge, and this know- 
ledge we use with certainty and for our benefit. Pulgar 
does not deny that there are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy. He does not 
deny, he says, that there may be matters subject to mental 
effort at present beyond our vision on the surface. In 
such matters a philosopher pleads ignorance. He does not 
know ; he becomes an agnostic mapdr sand Ssum ow psx 
SUN DMN D3) wD IN DION * W xdp) 935 b> nwnona 
piswna nN O25 ADIN wn ody AIDN (§ 80). It 
is against practices absolutely forbidden by the Torah that 
the author lifts up his voice in resolute and unceasing 
protest. 


Part V. 


This, the concluding chapter of the work, though not 
without interest of its own, is less likely to engage the 
attention of the historical student than other parts of the 
Nzer ha-Dat. It deals with an old question, i.e. the 
attraction which a certain class of men find in depreciating 
the world in which they live, and in building up charming 
castles in the air in respect of their expectations of a future 
and happier existence. Having weaned his thoughts from 
the attractions of this world, the author once during his 
wanderings found himself. in the company of an aged man 
clad in the garb of an anchorite or hermit. To him the 
author opened his heart. The hermit was all kindness, 
and led him to Mount Gilboa, where they reached the graves 
of Desire (MNn7 n737). In the modest hut or cave the two 
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men shared the frugal meal, and then, resting after the 
repast, they heard the conversation of immortal spirits. 
In the words familiar to those acquainted with the eschato- 
logical phrases of the Talmud the one spirit said to the 
other, “ Sister, let us not converse here, for living men listen 
to the words of immortal spirits.” The hermit thereupon 
arose and besought the invisible speaker not to remove 
hence, for indeed, he said, it is to learn from you that we 
have come hither. A conversation then ensued between 
the hermit and the spirit, to which the author listens, an 
edified spectator. The joys and energies of the body are 
passed in review between the speakers, the hermit in 
praise, the unknown on the other hand bent on showing 
how all physical joys become the source of sorrow, shame, 
and weakness. Passing from the discussion of the merits 
or otherwise of the attractions of the body, the hermit seeks 
to gain from the spirit the admission that the nether world 
contains nothing so exquisite as the ambitions and gratifi- 
cations of the mind in the contemplation of its creations 
and victories. No, answers the spirit, imagination is 
illusion, and because of the contrast the greater source of 
disappointment. The Living areas ina net ; the Dead alone 
know what is existence, for they alone have reached “ the 
rest and the knowledge.” They alone are free from the 
trammels and limitations of the body. They have put off 
the mortal coil, and live eternally. The angel is here intro- 
duced, and reconciles the views of the disputants. The 
scale, or degree of importance, of living is threefold. The 
first, or lowest, is that found among ordinary, even ignorant 
folk. These appreciate only what is material. They do 
not comprehend, indeed they despise all mental discipline, 
and spiritually they are dead. The second is an advance 
over the previous. They are able to reason from the 
material to the mental, from the coarse and visible to the 
finer and invisible. But they do not. Knowing the better 
way they are yet content to follow the worse. The third and 
highest stage is that of the o»xpn osu», those in a state 
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of constant wisdom !. Freed from the limitations of the body 
they are united and are at one with the Active Intelligence. 
The author finds himself compelled to own that the Dead 
had won the day. For it is clear that none attain this life 
while still swathed by the cerements of earth, and in truth 
no man sees God while alive ‘m o1NT YN ND OD. In 
a beautiful poem, the author, addressing his soul, bids it 
rejoice in the contemplation of its glorious future, and 
hearing this the Dead too give utterance to the praises 
of God. 





Such in outline is the Hzer ha-Dat, the Hebrew text 
of which I hope soon to publish, and from these notes 
may perhaps be gleaned something of the power and 
character of its author. Isaac Pulgar is a name but little 
known to the present generation, but undoubtedly its 
possessor was a man fit to take his seat among the greatest 


of Israel’s sons that shed lustre and fame upon the 
communities of the Iberian Peninsula. 


G. BrELaAsco. 


1 Comp. Buxtorf’s Lexicon, p. 2391, M207 3p = Habitus intellectualis. 
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THE ORIGINS OF THE RELIGION OF 
ISRAEL'. 


PRELIMINARY ; THE CRETAN ZEUS; BABEL AND BIBLE, 


Witu the progress of archaeology it becomes every year 
more clearly manifest that the life and thought of Rome 
and Greece and Israel took their rise out of a far older 
world, out of a civilization, a social and mental state, 
diffused over a wide area, and common to many races— 
Aryan and Semitic, Egyptian and Chaldean, “ Hittite ”’ 
and “Mycenaean”; and that the characteristics of this 
state are best understood by comparison with those of 
peoples still, in more recent times, at a corresponding stage 
of development. 

The common civilization of antiquity was correlated with 
a common religion. Similar elements of thought and 
worship recur continually in different connexions. The 
sky and the heavenly bodies are common to all. Pastoral 
tribes, at the animistic stage, will necessarily reverence 
a spirit of the herd or of the flock, which will be con- 
ceived as male or female according as the tribe itself has 
reached a system of male kinship or remains in the matri- 
archal state. Agricultural peoples will seek their prosperity 
from a spirit of vegetation. The specialized cult of one 
among the greater gods is a synthesis of many such 
elements. It may be compared to the basin of a river, in 
which countless tributary streams combine to swell the 


1 This article forms a continuation of the essay which appeared in 
J.Q.R., April, 1900; vol. XII, p. 381. 
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main channel, and we are at a loss when among all these 
we endeavour to discern the authentic source. 

Thus Dr. Frazer has clearly shown that Osiris was alike 
a spirit of vegetation, a bull-god, and a moon-god!. All 
these are elements which enter into the concept of 
Osiris, and all of them enter, in like manner, into the 
popular and traditional concept of Jahveh. But this 
triple coincidence does not presume transmission. These 
are materials furnished by the common religion of the 
ancient world to the growth of special cults. And we 
must not allow such resemblances to blind us to the 
essential distinction that Osiris is before all things a god 
of the dead, but Jahveh above all a god of the living. 

The religious usages and traditions of ancient Crete 
present remarkable points of resemblance, and perhaps of 
contact, with those of Israel. “It is the early religion of 
the Semitic world which affords the most illuminating 
commentary on what we are able to reconstruct from 
remaining records of the Mycenaean tree and pillar cult.... 
It is indeed especially from biblical sources that this form 
of worship receives its grandest illustration?.” The term 
BaitvAo or BaitvAvr, perhaps the Hebrew byma 3, was 
“applied in a special way to the stone which, according to 
the Cretan legend, was swallowed by Kronos under the 
belief that it was his son. But this stone, as Lenormant 
has well pointed out, is in fact nothing else than the 
material form of the Cretan Zeus himself*.” This Cretan 
Zeus was a god of the sky, the mountain, and the cave® ; 
he gave or withheld the rain; he was also a bull-god, and 
the altars of Cretan worship were surmounted by conven- 


1 The Golden Bough, and ed., II, 153, 154, and 312, 313. 

2? Evans, The Mycenaean Tree and Pillar Cult, &c. (reproduced from the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies), 1901, p*? 34. 

% Observe that Ba:tv- represents a more primitive form than the 
biblical v2 or ana. Cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, E. T., § 84a, p. 239, ™ [abs.] 
“from Za-it, the i passing into the corresponding consonant.” Note also 
the Sept. Badna. 

* Ibid., pp. 14, 15. 5 Cf. 1 Kings xix. 9, m7. 
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tional “horns of consecration,” which at other times are 
shown in connexion with his symbol the /abrys, or double 
axe’, or again represented at the base of the sacred pillar. 

These features have their familiar parallels in the religion 
of Israel. But it is as a source of revealed law that the 
god of Crete is most interesting to biblical students. “The 
code of Minos became the source of all later legislation. 
As the wise ruler and inspired lawgiver there is something 
altogether biblical in his legendary character. He is the 
Cretan Moses, who every nine years repaired to the Cave 
of Zeus, whether on the Cretan Ida or on Dicta, and 
received from the God of the Mountain the laws for his 
people. Like Abraham, he is described as the ‘friend of 
God.’ Nay, in some accounts, the mythical being of Minos 
has a tendency to blend with that of his native Zeus *.” 

In J.Q. R., XIII, pp. 588 et seq., Mr. Tyler has pointed out 
the channel by which, in the age of David, or in the period of 
Philistine domination which preceded it, these religious tra- 
ditions may have affected Israel, viz. the known worship of 
Zevs Kpntayevys, under the epithet of x7, at Gaza. He even 
fetches from this source “ The Origin of the Tetragramma- 
ton,” and to confirm this hypothesis cites a coin conjecturally 
assigned to Gaza, and to the date circa 400 B.C., in which 
a figure, “easily identified with Zeus,’ is surmounted by 
Phoenician characters corresponding to 1. I think, how- 
ever, we must consider, firstly, that many, and perhaps all, 
the analogies which the traditions of Crete present with 
those of Israel may prove to consist in, or be derived from, 
elements common to all the ancient world; secondly, that 
Crete itself may owe much to Semitic influences in an 
early age; thirdly, that before the fourth century Gaza 
may have borrowed from Israel, or rather Judah, no less 
than Israel from Gaza, and, lastly, that it is the most 
improbable thing in the world that at the epoch of bitter 


1 Cp. the axe of Ramman, Maspero, Dawn of Civilization (4th ed.), 
pp. 642, 662. 
* Evans, “‘The Palace of Minos,” Monthly Rev., March, tgot. 
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struggle crowned by successful revolt against their oppres- 
sors the Israelites should have borrowed from the latter 
the name of the deity to whom they ascribed their 
deliverance. 

In J.Q. R., X, 662 et seq., the present writer put for- 
ward the hypothesis that in accordance with the analogy 
of Hebrew tribal names, and consistently with many 
biblical allusions, 717, = “he will be,” may legitimately 
be interpreted as the elliptic form of the invocation of the 
ancient Israelite warrior-god, to be completed by bs and 
2Y, or VAN, i.e. “God will be with us!’ And this sug- 
gestion has since received a double confirmation from the 
vecurrence of the names 5x-mm and ‘nx7dsx, in the forms 
Lu-w’-ve-ilu, La-ve-ilu, and Ilu-ittia, “ among the old North 
Semitic tribes who settled in Babylonia about 2500 B.c.*” 
Parallel in grammatical formation and religious significance 
with 5x ma are the contemporary names Jumlih-ilu and 
Iurbi-ilu *. There can be no sufficient reason to translate 
the former Juhve is God, but the latter names as God sits 
in commund, Great is God*. “God will be” (with us) is 
an utterance of faith of essentially the same nature as the 
rest. And as among the tribal and urban names of Scripture 
we tind, side by side with similar assurances expressed in 
the indicative, jussives such as 5xapY = “ God increase ” (the 
flock), and Sxoa = “God build” (the city), so here too 
beside the indicative, 5xm™, we encounter the jussive 
bom, Juhi-ilu*, the same thought now taking shape in 
prayer = “God be” (with us). And, as we all know, these 
two forms continued to subsist throughout the biblical 
history long after they had by established usage exchanged 
the signification of predicates for that of attributes, and 
from “ verbs ” had passed into “nouns.” 

1 TI avail myself of the convenient summary in E.B., art. Names, 
§ 113, n. 5. 

* Babel and Bible, by Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch, Eng. trans., pp. 70, 


gi; 1gt. 
8 Ibid., p. 124. * Ibid., pp. 131, 137. ® Ibid., p. 140. 
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It may be held that this change had begun as early as 
the remote period under discussion. For the Babylonian 
scribe has rendered 5x17 by Ja-di-wm-ilw', as if he regarded 
37. as a noun, and therefore appended the mimation *. 
But it is to be remarked that the scribe was dealing with 
names which were to him foreign *, and further that a 
confusion of m and w is characteristic of the Babylonian 
dialect *. Probably the writer heard 17), the waw retaining 
something of its consonantal force, as in 138. 

In the interpretation of these data the learned Assyrio- 
logist has been, I think, misled by a very natural precon- 
ception, the more persistent because almost unconscious, 
but alien and antagonistic to ancient religious thought. 
It is natural for us moderns to regard the “name” of an 
antique god as a “noun” by which the being so conceived 
may be referred to in converse or in writing. For his 
worshippers it was nothing of the kind. The name of 
a god was in the first instance the sacred epithet or for- 
mula by which he was directly addressed and effectually 
invoked, to which he was expected to respond, and which 
for that very reason was to a great extent avoided in 
common speech. This is the fundamental canon for the 
interpretation of divine names, and until its signifi- 
cance is fully grasped no scientific treatment of them is 
possible. This is the reason why in Homer a whole group 
of titles of gods and heroes presents the vocative form even 
when these terms are employed as nominatives®. This is 
why the name of the guardian deity of Rome was kept 
a profound secret, lest the enemies of the republic might 
lure him away, as the Romans were accustomed to do when 
they besieged a city®. This is why in biblical usage the 


1 Babel and Bible, pp. 71, 138. 2 Tbid., p. 135. 3 Tbid., p. 123. 

* See the Assyrian Grammar of the same scholar, translated by Kennedy, 
1889, § 44. 

5 Monro, Homeric Grammar (1891), § 96. ‘‘These are in reality voca- 
tives which have been turned into nominatives.” 

® Frazer, Golden Bough (1900), I, 446. 
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term 5x habitually employed in proper names—since these 
are invocations or ascriptions—is in ordinary speech re- 
placed by: the abstract periphrasis pbx, i.e. “divinity.” 
It is for this reason that the Israelite was at the same time 
forbidden to utter the name of the God of Israel for a vain 
cause '— xw>—i.e. apart from the purposes of religion, 
and to use the name of any other god at all*—since to 
name a god is to invoke him. The formal question at issue 
between Elijah and his opponents was precisely whether 
the national deity should be invoked in sacrifice by the 
name of m7 or by that of 5y2; and it is decided by the 
divine response *. The same principle supplies the reason 
why, over a wide area of folk-lore, the names of gods, of 
kings, and of the dead are shunned in speech, since to 
pronounce them is regarded not merely as irreverent, but 
as dangerous—it is to evoke a divinity. And in many 
cases even the names of ordinary living persons are kept 
secret or employed with great reserve, since the knowledge 
and use of a man’s name gives the power to call forth his 
soul*. With these facts in mind we shall be prepared to 
understand the dependence of the divine blessing upon the 
employment of the divine name in such passages as Ex. xx. 
24° and Num. vi. 27, and to comprehend how expressions 
such as 5xmvm or (120y) Syn’ —the former a creed and the 
latter a prayer—pass in time into “names” of God. That 
this change came about at an early period I am myself 
inclined to believe, for I still think it probable that the 
immemorial antiquity ascribed to the Name in the Judaean 
source (Gen. iv. 26), its adoption by Moses, and the tribal 
name M7’, may all be accounted for by the supposition 
that the last is in fact, as is suggested by Gen. xxix. 35, 


1 Exod. xx. 7, as translated by Addis. 

2? Exod. xxiii. 13. 

3 1 Kings xviii, esp. vv. 24, 25, 26, 32, 36-9. 

* See Frazer, G. B.?, vol. I, pp. 403-47. Mr. Clodd’s little volume 
Tom Tit Tot, may also be read with pleasure and instruction. 

® Read won = “ thou shalt invoke.” 
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a contraction of 739 31, But the Divine Subject of such 
predicates, the El thus implored or praised—what God was 
he? Was he but one among the “gods many and lords 
many ” of antiquity ? Or was he the One above the many ? 
Was he, as Mr. Spencer or Mr. Grant Allen would have 
supposed, the spirit of some ancestral chief? Or was he 
the Moral Supreme Being of primitive imagination described 
by Mr. Lang? Or, yet again, the Power, indeterminate 
except as spiritual, “whose pressure we feel, but whose 
motives are a riddle”?? We have no other answer to 
these questions than such as is furnished by the predicates 
employed. El tells us no more than Ba‘al; we know 
neither its origin nor its meaning *. When the ejaculations 
by which the god is evoked in war set him vividly before 
us as engaged in conflict (5x5), at hand-grips with his 
antagonist—([x}>na3—or in the act of tripping him up— 
(Sx]apy—it is plain that we are concerned with a hero of 
legend or of myth. So, too, when we translate Bab-ilu by 
“Gate of God‘,” we must admit that the god in question 
was no other than Marduk. The ancient names cited by 
Prof. Delitzsch do not, then, suffice to prove a monotheistic 
creed ®. On the other hand, they afford a vivid illustration 
of what is perhaps of more real importance than the beliefs 
of those who bore or bestowed them—the disposition of 
their minds towards the object of their religion. 

The religious faculty does not rest quiescent in the con- 
templation of an object received ab eatra, but tends ever 


1 J.Q. R., XI, 248; but xm rather than 7 or %™ is the true subject 
of 77. 

2 Mark Pattison. In the phrase of Prof. Delitzsch “the Divine 
Essence... viewed... asa unity ” (op. cit., pp. 70, 133). 

3 It will be seen that I distrust the etymology advanced in Babel and 
Bible (pp. 69, 125). The reference to Hos. xi. 7 rests upon an error, 
Here, as in chap. i. 9 (read 02521; cf. ii. 18), chap. vii. 16 (for 5yx> read 
4ya5), for *y read 5yan. 

* Op. cit., p. 131. 

5 “The character and value of this monotheism cannot be estimated 
with our present sources of knowledge.” —Babel and Bible, p. 133. 
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to mould, to glorify, and to transform into an ideal that 
which it has thus received. In the great temples alike of 
Egypt and Chaldea the tendency existed to exalt the local 
god to supreme rank, to ascribe to him the work of creation, 
and either to identify with him or subordinate to him the 
other members of the national pantheon'. A striking 
instance of this process is supplied by the tablet in which 
Marduk in several aspects is identified successively with 
Ninib and Nérgal or Zamama, with Bél, Nabi, Sin, Shamash, 
and Addu*. Iam far from saying that such speculations 
and the emotions associated with them do not merit our 
respectful attention ; but they must not be cited as evidence 
of popular belief, or of an original monotheism. 

If only (one is tempted to exclaim) it had been possible, 
while there was yet time, for the Egyptian and Chaldean 
priests and scribes, the thinkers and the writers of those 
lands, to exchange their cumbrous scripts for the alphabet 
of Phoenicia, and to lay aside what was merely particular 
and local, with the survivals of savagery, in their religion ! 
This they could not do. Their creed was a synthesis of 
traditions. Like that of the Roman Church, it grew by 
accretion. They could not reject. Their conservatism 
enabled them to preserve and to transmit through periods 
of time unparalleled in the history of mankind the records 
of history, the documents of literature, the traditions of 
religion. And then, when this transmission could no more 
take place, the whole system, incapable of adaptation, 
ceased to be, and history, literature, and religion were alike 
buried in oblivion °. 

Grey HusBert SKIPWITH, 


1 See Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, 4th ed., pp. 135-52. 

? Ibid., pp. 75, 143. 

3 Further articles on the subject of the ‘Origins of the Religion of 
Israel” will follow. 
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THE ARABIC PORTION OF THE CAIRO 
GENIZAH AT CAMBRIDGE. 


(Seventh Article.) 
XX. 


PaPeER, one leaf, 14 x 21 em. 

Of the three fragments, from the Taylor-Schechter Col- 
lection, published in this article, the first consists of the 
beginning of “Prolegomena of Al Iskandarani.” This 
name, “ Alexandrian,” not only suggests Philo, but a brief 
examination reveals the fact that the fragment belongs to 
a work which contained a condensed translation of Philo’s 
treatise on the Ten Commandments. I believe that this 
is the only instance of a work by Philo being introduced 
into Jewish-Arabic literature’. The very fact of his name 
being mentioned is interesting from various points of view, 
and shows that the Egyptian Jews under Moslem rule 
not only endeavoured to enrich their own literature by 
original works, but also to render older works accessible to 
the reading public. 

T-S. 13 Ka.! 
(Recto.) 
syonn xd ndip *D 
oetsoNds neoipe ist °p Sixds axabs 
Sener vad memdabs swybs atin man 5) ade xpys 0d Sap 
NI TO7 1 BNI AID wD TST or Ody Fade wD FNdN YND yD 
1 For a quotation from Philo by Saadyah see my Third Article, 
vol. XVI, p. 103. 
VOL. XVII. F 
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SAD mp vay ys wp mdi ye po amstn by ty addy amp 759 
papodyy n(?)adee Sade ody 354 po Anand: Arnads op sabre 169 
men Se as gd Say ry abdse ie omy aes tae Seer Sep 
Sep onndyn ondsay ix bap anes Sox ome ponds para 
myo adn peo man pe ter Td) nd aw 55 SA 55 Sans 
emai abso mds prey of moby aati ix ann 754 Sap onp 


TRANSLATION. 


Chapter I. Prolegomena of the Alexandrian. 

He says: Why did the Creator give the Ten Commandments to the 
children of Israel, as well as the rest of the Torah in the desert, and 
why did this not take place ina town? The answer is that this was 
done on account of the idolatrous practices which took place in the 
cities. God considered his Torah too exalted to be revealed in a 
place where such things were carried on, and gave it in the desert 
which was free from them, and on a sanctified mountain. Another 
answer is that when God... desired to present them with the 
jand [of Kanaan] and wealth... . This is compared to a man who 
hasason. He desires to love him, and to hand over to him all his 
property. But before doing so he must be educated and taught, 
and the property is, then, given to him... 


XXI. 


Paper, four leaves, 18-5 x 14 em. 

This fragment contains part of a commentary on the 
Book of Esther, probably by Saadyah. The writing is so 
faded, and the whole fragment in so dilapidated a condition, 
that the examination of this question must be deferred. 
The colophon, however, I cannot refrain from publishing at 
once, as it is one of the earliest to be found in a Jewish 
MS. The writer mentions’the year 4765. The name of 
the month is not legible, but the day was the 20th, and a 
Wednesday, as may be gathered from the remaining letters 
25. The month was probably Kislév, and the whole date 
corresponds to Dec. 6, 1004, which was a Wednesday. 
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T-S. 8 Ca,? 
tee ee onans udm poy 33 pen ON 
nwa aa Apy 995 + °° snow nbany “dem 
yawa Py yan + soos da 
yarn obs nysaw now [idos] sats 
myyd mow wom pwer miND 


XXII. 

Paper, two leaves, 12 x 14:5 em. 

The third fragment offers greater technical difficulties, 
the text being broken to such an extent that it is un- 
translatable. The fragment deserves, however, publication 
because it introduces a new name into Jewish-Arabic 
literature, viz. that of Isaiah Hallévi b. Mishaél. This man 
seems to have lectured on Philosophy, and as the superscrip- 
tion of the fragment tends to show, compiled a book on the 
human soul on the basis of works of Gentile scholars. 
The fragment only consists of the usual preface of religious 
character and part of the introduction. 

On the basis of Ps. civ. 4 the author discusses the nature 
of angels. Here are a few passages: “God is the creator 
of the angelic spirits, which are simple [substances] or 
abstract souls without any material component part.” 
“ The substance of the soul is a simple one, and constantly 
in motion.” “The word pnd [of the verse in question] 
expresses the movement of the soul, because it is a glit- 
tering spark and constantly moving.’ The author evi- 
dently drew upon Ibn Sina’s Psychology}, but in the 
manner ‘of Jewish Aristotelians he interpreted the same 
ideas into the text of the Bible. 


T-S. 10 Ka. 4!. 
oxds jo xAyaIa oy Noo oBIdN ta Abxpe (Fol. 1 
Sew pon oy St Seem aa nda snye xpdyds °°” 
WY manos npipmy mt vSeym anan 53 S$ sends xnnna> Sxp 


1 See Landauer’s publication in Z.D.M.G., vol. XXIX, pp. 335-418. 
F2 





(Fol. 2 
recto.) 


(Fol. 2 


verso, 
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Hartwia HIRscHFELD. 
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AMERICAN AUTOS. 


In the Transactions of the American Jewish Historical 
Society original documents in my possession and other 
materials as to the establishment of the American Inquisi- 
tion in 1569 and its subsequent history will shortly be 
published. In order, however, to add to the lists of 


autos already collected here, I append the dates of thirty- 
four celebrated at Lima and fifty-four at Cartagena de las 
Indias. The sources and other particulars of these are 


given in the 7'ransactions. 


AUTOS DE FE AT LIMA. 


Nov. 15, 1573 
April 1, 1578 
Oct. 29, 1581 
Nov. 30, 1587 
April 5, 1592 
Dec. 17, 1595 
Dec. 10, 1600 
March 13, 1605 
June I, 1608 
June 17, 1612 
Dec. 21, 1625 
Feb. 27, 1631 


AUTOS DE FE AT CARTAGENA DE 


Feb. 2, 1614 
July, 1618 
March 13, 1622 
June 17, 1626 
Aug. 6, 1627 
June 25, 1628 
March 7, 1632 
March 26, 1634 
June 1, 1636 
March 25, 1638 
July 22, 1642 
May 24, 1648 
Nov. 28, 1649 
Dec. 21, 1650 
April 25, 1653 
July 22, 1653 
April 28, 1654 
May 8, 1655 








Aug. 11, 1635 
Aug. 17, 1635 
Jan. 23, 1639 
Nov. 17, 1641 
Jan. 23, 1664 
Feb. 16, 1666 
June 28, 1667 
Oct. 8, 1667 
March 16, 1693 
Dec. 20, 1694 
Nov. 28, 1719 


June 6, 1655 
Oct. 1, 1656 
Sept. 16, 1657 
May, 1669 
March 2, 1670 
Aug. 24, 1671 
Sept. 4, 1671 
Sept. 4, 1672 
Feb. 17, 1675 
April 4, 1677 
Oct. 23, 1678 
Nov. 12, 1679 
Dec. 21, 1681 
Oct. 28, 1682 
July 29, 1683 
Aug. 29, 1683 
Feb. 11, 1685 
Sept. 9, 1685 








Dec. 21, 1720 
July 12, 1733 
Dec. 23, 1736 
Nov. 11, 1737 
Oct. 19, 1749 
April 6, 1761 
Sept. 1, 1773 
Feb. 18, 1800 
Aug. 27, 1803 
Sept. 10, 1805 
July 17, 1806 


LAS INDIAS. 


May 30, 1688 
Dec. 11, 1689 
April 29, 1691 
March, 1695 
April 27, 1697 
April 29, 1699 
Jan. 10, 1700 
June 20, 1700 
Feb. 24, 1707 
March 18, 1708 
May 21, 1708 
May 26, 1711 
July 9, 1713 
July 29, 1714 
June 11, 1715 
Nov. 30, 1715 
June 20, 1717 
Feb. 5, 1782 
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MEXICO. 


The Inquisition at Mexico was no less zealous, and 
Medina is now engaged in a work specially dealing there- 
with. Dr. George Kohut and others have frequently 
devoted their attention to Mexico, and, indeed, Dr. Kohut 
has an article of eighteen pages in Vol. XI of the 7’rans- 
actions of the American Jewish Historical Society, dealing 
with a single Mexican trial, that of Francisco Maldonado 
de Silva, who was burnt at the auto of Jan. 23, 1639. 

Mr. E. Nott Anable, during a recent visit to Mexico of 
several months’ duration, found there in the hands of an 
antiquary a collection of MSS. relating to the “Holy 
Inquisition” of Mexico, covering the period from 1601 to 
1692, and has brought them to New York. 

The papers for the most part refer to trials before the 
Inquisition. All the papers relating to each case are 
collected together, and make thirty-one volumes, about 
nine and a half inches by thirteen, of which twenty-one 
volumes are bound in vellum and eleven are bound without 
covers. 

The collections consist generally of the information laid 
with the officers of the Inquisition by some person, an 
order directing the arrest of the accused party, the return 
of the officer who executed the writ, a report of the bearing 
of the accused, with the statement made by him, the 
testimony of the witnesses examined for and against him 
(in some cases statements made by the accused under 
torture), the judgment of the Inquisitors, and the report of 
the infliction of the punishment to which the accused was 
condemned. 

Many papers bear the original seals of the church officers 
of the Inquisition, and are of anquestionable authenticity. 

The crimes with which the accused were charged are 
varied. Many are for “observing the Laws of Moses,” 
several are against priests “for soliciting criminal favours 
after confession of their spiritual daughters,’ one is for 
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maintaining a compact with the Devil, another for 
practising witchcraft, others for heresy and blasphemy. 

The following is Mr. Nott Anable’s description of his 
volumes containing the original records of trials before the 
“Holy Inquisition” of Mexico between the years 1601 
and 1692. 


Volume 22. More than 100 pages. Year 1601. 


Process against Leonor de Caceres, only child of Antonio Diaz de 
Caceres, and Miss Catalina Cueva de Carbajal, his wife, also her 
mother and sisters, for Judaism, &c., &c. 


Volume I. More than 400 pages. Year 1602. 


Criminal case against Bartolome Barba, against Jose de Aguilar, 
and against Sanchez de Ciordia, a document of two and a half pages, 
in the old Mexican language, and criminal case against Francisco 
de Carbajal. Several letters from the commissioner of the Holy 
Inquisition in Vera Cruz. Information from the same commissioner 
at Vera Cruz. Process against Geronimo Revera, soldier from New 
Mexico, born in Sevilla, for having married twice, year 1603. Pro- 
cess against Pedro Marquez, from the village of Puebla de los Angeles. 
Information of the genealogy and character of Fernando Mendez 
Valdez, living at the city of Cobu, Islands of Philippines, and his 
wife, Isabel Jimenez, year 1603. 


Volume 23. 244 pages. Year 1603. 


Process against Fraile Joseph Pirez de Ugarte, priest belonging 
to the Order of Merced in the convent in the city of Mexico, for 
having acted as commissioner in cases of the Holy Inquisition without 
having a right to do so. 


Volume 2. 25 pages. Year 1609. 


Process against Francisco Munoz, clergyman presbyter from the 
Archbishopric of Guadalajara, for soliciting criminal favours after 
confession. Information against Pedro de la Reyuera and Francesca 
Villa Varde, his wife, their genealogy and morals, of the city of 
Mexico. A document of inquiry regarding the Holy Inquisition from 
the Kingdom of Navarra, Spain. Information how Fraile P. Frechel, 
of the San Augustin Order, was elected member of the Holy Office of 
the Inquisition of the town of Burgos, year 1617. 
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Volume 3. 300 pages. Year 1620. 

Process against Fraile Esteban Rodriguez, of the San Franciscan 
Order, priest and confessor, Superior of the Convent of Mexcatitla, 
Province of Zacatecas, for soliciting criminal favours of boys in 
confession. Criminal process against Domingo Diaz, alias Domingo 
Rodriguez, a Portuguese of the city of Los Angeles in New Spain, 
for Judaism (or being a Jew), year 1622. Information against twenty- 
four persons (God dispose of them). Commissioner of the Holy 
Inquisition of Puebla against De Diaz. Publications, &c., &c., 
against Fraile Rodriguez. 


Volume 4. 300 pages. Year 1622. 


Criminal case against Presbyter Fraile Pedro Martin Balao, year 
1622. A Dominican, for soliciting criminal favours. 


Volume 5. 300 pages. ear 1624. 

Process against Baltazar del Valle, Portuguese, of the city of 
Zamora, for being a Jew (or Judaism), and a document regarding 
his character. 


Volume 6. 400 pages. Year 1624. 

Criminal process against Fraile (Priest) Pedro Martin. Criminal 
process against Sebastian Dominguez from Medina, for being married 
twice. 


Volume 24. 1SO pages. Year 1626. 
Process and criminal case against Miss Antonia Belle, of New Vera 
Cruz, born in Alcalsazar, for witchcraft. 


Volume 7. 150 pages. Year 1629. 
Process against Francesca, of St. Joseph’s, inmate of the Convent of 
the Conception, of the city of Oaxaca. 


Volume 8. 150 pages. Year 1631. 

Process against Fraile Pedro Rodriguez, Order of San Francisco, 
from the province of San Francisco and from the same island, for 
saying mass without being ordained a priest. Evidence from the 
Holy Inquisition of Valladolid. 


Volume 9. 500 pages. Year 1634, 

Criminal process against Baltazar de Valle alias Diaz, from Zamora 
in Spain. His parents were Portuguese, forty-six years old, peddler, 
married and living at Pachuca, for Judaism. There were nine 
witnesses against him, and he testified against twelve. Francisco de 
Vidal, member of religious order. Copy of information. 
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Volume 21. 400 pages. Year 1642. 


Process and denouncement of Miss Isabel Texoso, living in New 
Vera Cruz, sixty years old, for being a Jewess; had ten trials, twenty- 
eight persons testifying against her. Criminal case and process 
asked for by the fiscal or attorney of the Holy Office against the 
memory and fame of Isabel Texoso, 1659. Pretensions of the Presbyter 
Serafine Garcia Gardenas for commissioner of the Holy Office in his 
Curate in Real of Guarysonray, year 1791. 

Volume to. 500 pages. Year 1642. 

Criminal process against Simon Lopez, from the city of Guarda 
in Portugal, peddler and living in Portugal, for following the Laws of 
Moses. Advice that Juan Duarte, Francisco Lopez, and Simon Lopez, 
of Aguarda, Portugal, have been imprisoned. Letters from Lopez 
while in the Inquisition prison. Criminal process and case against 
George Jacinto, of Mexico, born in Malaga, husband of Blanca 
Juarez, for following the Laws of Moses; thirty-eight witnesses 
against him, for being besides a heretic and Jew, he giving evidence 
against thirty-three persons. (This case was tried before the 
celebrated Manozea.) 

Publication No. 7 of the American Jewish Historical Society 
contains a translation of the trial of Gabriel de Granada (1642-1645), 


and Simon Lopez was one of the persons against whom he deposed. 


Volume 11. 300 pages. Year 1642. 


Criminal process against Francisco Ruiz, a foreigner and a weaver 
living in Guatemala, for being a heretic. Criminal process against 
Diego Juarez, 1642, from Pazcuaro, State of Michoacan, born in 
Lisbon, for being a Jew, forty-three years old; fifty-five witnesses. 


Volume 12. . 250 pages. Year 1642. 


Criminal process against Miss Francisco Texoso, of Vera Cruz, born 
in Sevilla, thirty years old, for being a Jewess; twenty-seven witnesses, 
she giving evidence against forty-two persons; the celebrated Irish- 
man Azuzena had criminal connexion with her, as she had with many 
other persons, Criminal process, 1642, against George Montoya, from 
Castle Blanco in Portugal, a fugitive, heretic and Jew; he was 
delivered to the Holy Inquisition as an offender at the Auto da Fé 
or General Order to the criminal judges in April, 1649; he was also 
a prisoner of the Inquisition in Goa. A judicial letter or notice 
to George Moya. Documents seat to priests regarding the foregoing 


letter. 
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Volume 13. 300 pages. : Year 1642. 


Criminal process against Antonio Tinoco, dead, the son of James 
Tinoco, dead, and Mrs. Henriqueta, of Mexico, for following the 
Laws of Moses. Letters and advices to his sons and descendants, 
grandchildren, heirs, or any other persons. Criminal process against 
James de San Martin, from the Mines of Los Ramos, for having 
married twice. This case has signatures of many important persons. 


Volume 14. 320 pages. Year 1643. 


Criminal case against Mrs. Catarina Enriquez, of Vera Cruz, Jewess, 
for following the Laws of Moses; thirty years old, from Sevilla. 
Widow of Pedro Arias Maldonado, of Portugal; she had twenty-two 
brothers, and ninety persons gave evidence against her. Circular 
and advices of her descendants. Criminal process against the (dead) 
Gasper de Fonseca, from Portugal, belonging to the village of Ayula, 
where he died, for having been a Jew. An edict or proclamation. 
Criminal process against Lorenzo de Torquemada for having tried 
to become a member of the Holy Inquisition. Criminal case against 
Francisco Rasen, Frenchman, from Normandy, two leagues from the 
port of Understadt, pernicious heretic, procurer of heretics, Jew and 
Calvinist, 1643; ninety persons witnesses against him. A proclama- 
tion or edict. Criminal case against Juan Augustin, a mulatto, 
labourer in the smelter at Guadalajara, for having married twice, 


1649. 


Volume 15. 222 pages. Year 1643. 


Criminal process against Lorenzo de Torquemada, for having forced 
himself in as a member of the Holy Inquisition. Case against 
Francisco Rasen, Frenchman, from Normandy, heretic, follower of 
Luther, Jew, &c. 


Volume 25. 20 pages. Year 1643. 


Process and criminal case against Fraile Domingo Ramos, of the 
Order of Santo Domingo, of the province of Chiapas, for having 
asked criminal favours of his spiritual daughters during confessions. 


Volume 26. 134’pages. Year 1643. 


Process and criminal case against Margarita Morena, of the city of 
Mexico, follower of the Laws of Moses, wife of Amaro Diaz Martarana, 
peddler of the city of Mexico, aged thirty-two years; seven witnesses 
against her and twenty-four witnesses for her. 
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Volume 16. 304 pages. Year 1652. 

Criminal case against Yuan Manuel, mulatto, free, from Ciranandaro, 
Michoacan, a cow-boy at the farm of Coralejo. It was proven by the 
Holy Inquisition that he had a covenant, contract, or (pacto) with 
the Devil, a forsaker of the Holy Catholic Religion, and the master of 
this offence. A judicial sentence against Juan Rodriguez for having 
been married twice at the mines of Paral. 


Volume 17. 320 pages. Year 1653. 

Criminal case and process against Juana Gutierrez Jalapa, negress, 
not a slave, belonging to New Vera Cruz. Juana Jalapa was a notable 
witch; there are many traditions amongst the people regarding her 
witchcraft. The attorney representing the Holy Inquisition against 
Luis Rame for being a heretic and belonging to different sects, year 
1685. 


Volume 18. 250 pages. Year 1661. 

Denunciation of Nicholas Bazen, mulatto, a slave, belonging to 
Melchor Diaz de Posadas, against a brother of Melchor de Posadas, 
Fernando Diaz, his son, and others, and continuation of the case. 
Criminal case against Pedro Correo, owner of a Hacienda, married in 
Paral, for blasphemy and being a renegade from or of God, year 1666. 


Volume 19. 320 pages. Year 1665. 

Evidence and sentence as an object of terror. In virtue of an 
order of the Holy Secretary of the illustrious tribunal of the Holy 
Inquisition of Mexico of the Kingdom and Provinces of New Spain, 
against the person and property of Pedro Correa Juarez. The 
Presbyter Juan Bilboa, by order of the Vicar ecclesiastical and 
commission of the Holy Office in the Real of San Joseph of Paral 
and its districts. Case against Miss Maria Garces, mulatto, not a 
slave, for having said things against God, 1678. 


Volume 20. 390 pages. Year 1673. 

The attorney of the Holy Office against Fraile Christobal Bosueto, 
alias de la Cruz, forty years old, married. The attorney of the 
Inquisition of the Holy Office against Father and Fraile Ygnacio 
Carbajal, of the Order of San Augustin, for criminal solicitation, 
year 1787. 


Volume 27. 320 pages. Year 1673. 

Criminal case against Juan Gonzalez de Molina, a Notary Public, 
living at Carvarroya; De Palavera, livingat Tepeaca; Francisco Yanez, 
living at Tocumachalco; Ana de Figueroa, from Leon in Spain, living 
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in Mexico; Juan Lopez, a horse-shoer of Mexico, for having put in 
a village a statue of two Sambenitos. A letter with the great seal of 
the Holy Inquisition. Another large letter with seal. 


Volume 30. 350 pages. Year 1688. 


The Fiscal Inquisitor or Attorney for the Inquisition and Holy 
Office against Fraile Eusebio Vellarejo, lecturer in secret of Holy 
Theology and of the Holy Catholic Missions in the City of Pachuca. 


Volume 29. 165 pages. Year 160. 
Publication of the general proclamation of the Holy Faith and 
lectures on the letter of excommunication, at the Mines of Chichicapa. 
Commission of the P. M. Fraile Nicolas de Cabrera, of the Order of 
San Domingo, Catedratico of Oaxaca. Certificates of the Holy Office 
of the Inquisition to the Notary Fraile Joseph Balencia, &c., &c. 
Information in the case against Antonio Fernandez Machuca, of 
Oaxaca. 
Volume 28. 57 pages. Year 1692. 


The Fiscal or Attorney of the Holy Inquisition against the Clergyman 
Sebastian Bolanos, from Guatemala, for criminal solicitation or asking 
criminal favours. 


Volume 31. 
Book of sixty pages, official and other letters. 


Volume 32. 54 pages. Year 1647. 
Memorials of the father and grandparents of Captain Gasper de 
Armas, of Guatemala, born at the Canary Islands. 


ITALY. 


The Roman Inquisition, as has already been pointed out, 
is still in force, though its subjects are now paper and ink 
instead of flesh and blood. But in the three centuries 
preceding the French Revolution it was hardly less active, 
if not quite so bloodthirsty, as its savage daughters in the 
Peninsula. Where are its reeords? For a reply to this 
question we must proceed to a famous Protestant University 
in Ireland. In 180g Napoleon took away with him from 
Rome to Paris over 400 tons’ weight of these Inquisition 
Records. After his downfall they were restored to Rome, 
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but the pontifical authorities, who have always shown 
themselves more politic than literary, thought it best to 
destroy them. And accordingly the precious documents 
were cut up into minute particles and then sold to the 
paper-makers. Even so, they realized as waste paper no 
less than 4,300 francs. Sixty-six volumes, however, of 
these ‘“ Dataria” seem to have escaped that fate, and were 
purchased by the then Duke of Manchester in 1841. Vice- 
Provost Wall bought them of him in 1854, and then 
presented them to the library of Trinity College, Dublin. 
They constitute a perfect mine of historical information, 
and are highly treasured by the authorities, who have had 
them nicely bound and preserved in a strong room. 
Mr. Karl Benrath has published a rather full description 
of their contents in the 1879 and 1880 volumes of La 
Rivista Cristiana. He analyses them into three series :— 

(a) Twelve volumes of Pontifical Briefs and Bulls, Boniface IX 
to Pius VI, and one volume of Clement XIII, for the years 1389, 1434, 
1439, 1463, 1489, 1493, 1530, 1556, 1561, 1745, 1777, and 1784; 

(b) Nineteen volumes of original Sentences for the years 1564 to 
1659; and 

(c) Thirty-five volumes, giving details of proceedings against 
heretics and other clerical offenders during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. One of these volumes devotes over a hundred 
pages to the investigation of a charge of ritual murder against the 
Jews of Ancona in the year 1711, and their ultimate vindication. 


A similar collection of documents relating to the Inqui- 
sition in the Canary Islands is in Lord Bute’s possession, 
and a sumptuous catalogue’ thereof has just been published 
and favourably reviewed in more than a column of the 
Times Literury Supplement for September 16, 1904. 


E. N. ADLER. 


1 Catalogue of a Collection of Original Manuscripts formerly belonging to the Holy 
Office of the Inquisition in the Canary Islands : and now in the possession of the 
Marquess of Bute, with a notice of some unpublished records of the same 
series in the British Museum. Prepared under the direction of John, 
third Marquess of Bute, K.T., LL.D., by W. de Gray Birch, LL.D., F.S.A., 
Librarian and Curator. In two volumes. (Blackwood, £3 3s.) 
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PHILO OF ALEXANDRIA. 


WITH an instinct truer than the reasons alleged, Jerome 
has included in his catalogue of illustrious men and writers 
of the Christian Church Philo the Jew and Seneca the 
Stoic. The traditions on which he relies—that Philo met 
Peter at Rome on his second embassy to Claudius, and 
described Christian communities in a treatise “ On the Life 
of Contemplation,’ and that Seneca corresponded with 
Paul—are probably the outcome of a natural tendency 
which seeks to bring into relation the famous figures of 
a past epoch. Their real justification and Jerome’s lies 
rather in the indisputable fact of the real and important 
influence which these disciples of Plato and the Porch 
exercised upon the teaching of the successors of Paul and 
Peter. But in Judaism there was no dignity titular or real 
for Philo. As philosophy, Greek or Roman, became gradually 
more and more thoroughly enlisted on the side of the 
followers of Jesus of Nazareth, it would seem that the cry 
went out, “To your tents, O Israel.’ The attempt to 
justify the Monotheism of the Old Covenant to the great 
Greek world was gradually abandoned. The propaganda 
pursued by popular means like the Sibylline Oracles was 
dropped. The early Greek translation of the Bible was 
replaced by the versions of Aquila, Symmachus and 
Theodotion—Jews all, well aware at last of the dangers 
of loose renderings. Finally-the canon of books to which 
appeal lay was definitely restricted and the authority 
of “Apocrypha” and “ Pseudepigrapha ” denied—all the 
more easily because it had never been formally recognized. 
Judaism would have none of an Hellenism identified 
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with Christianity. Greek language and Greek culture 
became as hateful as when they were forced upon the Jews 
of Palestine by the ruthless, fruitless efforts of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. 

If this may be regarded as a fair outline of the tendencies 
of the first few centuries of the Christian era, it is obvious 
that Judaism had at that time no room for Philo—must 
indeed of necessity regard him as a deserter by anticipa- 
tion, a traitor to the Law, who had sold the keys of the 
stronghold of Monotheism. 

For in Philo, as in Seneca, philosophy triumphed over 
nationality and national religion, and Philo in his exposition 
of the Law on principles of Platonism and Stoicism—fit 
fellow thus for Seneca—had offered to the Gentiles the key 
of knowledge which was the peculiar possession of the 
Scribes. And so Philo stands alone, a pathetic figure in 
the history of thought, befriended and adopted only by 
the foes of that religion which he loved, which he sought 
to commend to the nations, whose sacred books he accepted 
with loyal obedience and expounded with tireless devotion. 
It was not until a much later period that Jews have in part 
reclaimed Philo as their own. 

Whatever the Hebrew Jews, in the first Christian cen- 
turies, might think of the wisdom of the Greeks, they 
could afford to ignore it. But it was far otherwise with 
the Jews of the Dispersion. They, the Hellenists, for 
their own sake no less than for the sake of possible 
converts, made terms with Hellenism. They had the 
truth in the written revelation of the Law, and if the 
claim of the Gentiles, that in their wisdom was the truth 
likewise, were to be upheld at all, then that wisdom could 
only be derived from the Law. If demonstration were 
needed to back assertion they had recourse to the current 
method of allegorical interpretation, by which alone— 
failing any theory of evolutionary development—a religion 
embodied in a written or traditional deposit could be 
reconciled with the advance of thought. 
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The method has been employed by the Stoics in the 
interests of popular mythology, which became part of the 
religion of the Roman Empire. To some extent it was 
adopted by the Palestinian Rabbis, but with less depreciation 
of the historical truth of the narratives. Their fundamental 
principle was typology and their method finds Greek 
expression in the Pauline Epistles, and was adopted later 
by the Christian school of Antioch who rejected and resisted 
the extravagances of the Alexandrians. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews, on the other hand, and the Fourth Gospel show 
distinct traces of Alexandrian if not definitely Philonic 
influence. By this same method Aristobulus had proved 
that the Peripatetic philosophy depended upon the Law of 
Moses and the other books (Clem. Alex., Strom. v. 14. 97). 
Whether the extracts extant under his name (Eus., Prep. 
Ev. viii. 10, xiii. 12) are earlier or later than Philo, the 
method is the same as his and so is the general position. 
His work is described as “an interpretation of the holy 
laws” or “expositions of the writing (Scripture) of Moses ” 
by Eusebius, though he does not, so far as one can 
judge from the fragments which remain, comment on the 
Pentateuch verse by verse, but rather gives a general 
paraphrase of its contents expounding it philosophically. 
But it is in the works of Philo that we find the chief 
monument of this reconciliation of the old and the new. 
He surpasses the philosophers who preceded him by his 
systematic industry and the superiority of the material 
on which he worked; these who followed him, Christians 
or Platonists, are his disciples. 

A systematic digest of the teaching of Philo, taken by 
itself, gives no satisfactory idea of the man or his writings. 
It is possible to separate the various elements of his eclectic 
philosophy—Platonist, Stoie, Pythagorean, and Oriental— 
and so to assign him his place in the history of Greek 
thought. But his main object is to expound the Law of 
Moses: the truth revealed therein is his criterion. Accord- 
ingly it seems best to begin by taking some of his tracts 
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and presenting them in a summary form, so that our readers 
may be able to taste his quality if not his quantity. 
Setting aside, then, his historical works we distinguish 
on internal evidence two series of expositions of the Law— 
(1) the De Opificto Mundi followed by Lives of the patriarchs, 
and (2) the more formal commentary which takes the 
Scripture verse by verse, beginning with Genesis ii, in the 
book of The Allegories of the Laws. The first group deals 
with general subjects and is probably intended for an 
audience less versed in philosophy and _ philosophical 
methods: speaking generally, more stress is laid here on 
the literal truth of the Scripture narratives than in the 
second group. So we come to Philo himself, premising 
only that the Bible he uses is the Septuagint and that he 
warns his readers to come with purified minds, freeing 
themselves from the allurements of this fleeting world and 
the outward shows of things, which hide the naked truth. 


The tract On the Creation of the World according to 
Moses deals with the account of Creation given in Genesis 
i and ii and also the description of man’s primitive 
innocence and fall as described in Genesis iii. Without 
any preface explaining the scope or motives of his work 
Philo begins what may well be the first of a series of 
homilies on the Law given by and through Moses to The 
Nation ; for he regards the account of Creation as just the 
preface of the Law. Other lawgivers have been content to 
present their commands and prohibitions without any 
introduction in the form of a bare code. Others again 
have prefixed legendary inventions new or old, hiding over 
the truth thereby. But Moses, the true philosopher, anxious 
to prepare and mould the minds of those who should use 
the laws, begins with the Creation, to show that the universe 
and the Law are in perfect harmony and that the law- 
abiding man is ipso facto a citizen of the universe, 
adjusting his actions to the will of Nature according to 
which the whole universe also is ordered. 

VOL. XVII. G 
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This idea that the Law of Moses is identical with the 
Law of Nature occurs again and again in Philo’s extant 
works. He does not attempt to prove the truth of the 
identification, but assumes it as a self-evident proposition. 
The Law was the supreme example of the direct revelation 
of God to men, and if there was any validity in the thought 
of the best philosophy of his time, then it must have been 
derived somehow from the writings of Moses. Accordingly 
he is at pains to show that the great Greek thinkers of the 
past who had, each in his turn, contributed something to 
its gradual development drew their inspiration from the 
Hebrew Scriptures; and what he, the eclectic follower of 
Plato, Zeno, and Pythagoras, holds true in the teaching 
of his masters in philosophy he finds latent but never- 
theless unmistakably expressed by the greatest philosopher 
of them all, one of his own race, who was king and prophet 
too. 

So, then, the life according to Nature which the Stoic 
philosopher! preached was after all no more than the life of 
the law-abiding Jew. And, if we must needs regard Philo’s 
axiom as a doubtful proposition, the proof lies plain for us 
as for him in the spirit which underlies the letter of 
Scripture. The beauty of these thoughts (rév vonydtwy) no 
one, poet or orator, could worthily set forth. Yet our 
author cannot keep silence, but “for the sake of his love 
toward God, will venture to speak even above his power, 
nothing indeed of his own, but few for many thoughts such 
as a mortal mind possessed with yearning love of wisdom 
may reach.” 


1 According to Stobaeus, Ecl. ii. 132, Zeno, the founder of the school of 
Stoics, taught that the ““end” or goal was “to live conformably” (70 3é 
Tédos 6 pev Zhvav ottws dmédaxe TO dpodroyoupévas (Fv), that is, according to 
one harmonious scheme (rTodTo Be orl Kad’ eva Adyov kat atupwvov Rr); 
and Cleanthes, his first successor, added the words ‘‘to nature.” Diogenes 
Luertius (vii. 87) makes Zeno the author of the complete phrase, and in 
his next chapter ascribes to Chrysippus expressions very near those 
employed by Philo here, “ Man’s end is then, to live in accordance with 
nature—that is according to his own and that of the universe.” 
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Here, again, he is resting upon one of his axioms—the 
legitimacy and sufficiency of the allegorical method. of 
interpretation, whereat, as at the touch of Moses’ rod, a living 
spring of water is to well forth from the rock of Moses’ 
Law. But before he can expound in miniature such of 
the grand revelations as he can attain, he must denounce 
the atheisin or polytheism of other (the Greek) philoso- 
phers who, wondering at the world rather than its Creator, 
have declared that it did not come into being but is eternal. 
Not so Moses. He knew that there is always an active 
cause and a passive cause. This world is tangible and 
visible, apprehended by our senses, and therefore it must 
have come into being (dvayxalws dv ein xal yevntds); for 
everything that is apprehended by the senses is in a state 
of becoming—coming into being—and of change. Only 
the things which are not seen are eternal. The deification 
of the universe abolishes Providence, that most profitable 
aid to godliness. Well does Moses narrate its Genesis, 
refuting by his mere title (i.e. the title of the Greek 
version) this false theology. “The active cause is the 
Mind of the universe, higher than virtue, than knowledge, 
than good itself: the passive cause is lifeless and incapable 
of movement of itself, but, moved and fashioned and quick- 
ened by the Mind, it changed to that most perfect work, 
this present world.” 

This position was first taken by Anaxagoras, the friend 
of Pericles, and thereby he showed himself, as Aristotle 
says, “a sober man among random talkers.” He affirmed 
indeed that the elements of the universe were eternal, but 
after correcting this error Philo is content to follow him 
completely. ‘“ Anaxagoras first (Diog. ii. 6) set mind upon 
matter, for he thus begins his work (on Nature): ‘ All 
things were together, and Mind came and arranged them.’” 
And Philo adopts this conception of God in his relation to 
the world: throughout his account of the Creation he uses 
Anaxagoras’ word d:axocpeiv, and speaks of Moses as “ pos- 
sessed by a sober drunkenness.” The designation Mind 
G2 
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suggests to him a powerful argument against atheism, to 
which he often has recourse. ‘“ Know thyself,” he cries to 
the ignorant or wilful blasphemer. “See how thy body is 
animated and governed by the mind. As in the microcosm, 
so in the universe. The Mind which fashioned all things 
directs all things. There is—there must be a Mind of the 
universe, as a mind in thee, lacking which thou art dead. 
There is, there must be Providence—God, in fine.” 

But Philo the Jew, though he may adopt and employ 
habitually such philosophical conceptions of God as “ Mind,” 
“the Absolute,’ and so forth, does not rest content there- 
with. The God which the Greeks had found out by ceaseless 
speculation might be identified with, but could not supplant, 
the God whom his nation had come to know from his 
dealings with them. Philosopher he is through and through, 
but his philosophy rests on a firm foundation of piety, of 
faith in, and love toward God, the good Father. “For if 
any should wish to track out the cause wherefore the 
universe was created, methinks he would not miss the mark 
if he said with one of the ancients that the Father and 
Maker was good (aya0ov eivai tov ratépa Kal mountyy) ; where- 
fore he grudged not his own best nature to Matter that had 
no good thing of itself, yet could become all things.” The 
ancient in question appears to be Plato, but a comparison 
with the apparent original shows how Philo has made it 
his own. In the 7imacus (29 E) the Platonic Socrates 
says: “Let us say for what cause the framer framed genesis 
and this universe. He was good, and no good man can 
ever feel any grudging; and being free therefrom he willed 
that everything should become as far as possivle like him- 
self.” Plato the Greek personified his first Cause: Philo 
the Jew knew God as the Father. 

This much of his best-Known tract may serve for intro- 
duction to the account of the Life of Abraham which comes 


next. 


The first of the tive books in which the sacred laws are 
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written is entitled Genesis because the account of the 
creation of the world is the most important part of it. 
This has been expounded as accurately as may be in the 
preceding treatise. Next in order come the laws them- 
selves, particular and general. The former Philo postpones 
in favour of the latter, which are, so to speak, archetypes of 
which the others are copies. But these general laws are 
not precepts, but men—they who lived honourably and 
without reproach, whose virtues are engraved in the Holy 
Scriptures in order to impel (zporpéyac@a) and lead the 
reader to a like zeal. The patriarchs in fact have come to 
be living and reasonable laws. Self-taught, they recognized 
and welcomed the ordinances of Nature, and therein found 
so good a law that all the particular precepts which were 
later written down are but the memorials of their lives. 

Well then, since the beginning of the participation in 
good things is Hope, the first lover of hope is called Man, 
to show that the hopeless are but beasts in human form 
(Gen. iv. 26, v. 1). Enos, the Man par eacellence, is fourth 
from the first earth-born man, since the number four is 
honoured by Moses as holy (Lev. xix. 24)—to say nothing 
of other philosophers (Platonists) who have “ welcomed the 
bodiless ideal essences.” To inspire men with good hope 
is of course the object of all laws and lawgivers: Enos 
was trained in this virtue by the unwritten law of 
Nature. 

Next after Hope comes Repentance for sin and Amend- 
ment: so Enoch, “ he who is graced” (xeyxapiopevos), follows 
Enos. For “Enoch pleased God, and was not found, for 
God translated him.” His translation implies turning 
or change, and that for the better, because under God’s 
providence. Once translated or converted, he is not found. 
The wise man loves loneliness and retirement from the 
society of the many who delight in the evil which he has 
renounced. So he shuts himself up at home, or, if disturbed 
by frequent callers goes forth without the city, dwells in 
a solitude (év povaypia), preferring the society of the best of 
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all the race of men, whose bodies time has dissolved, but 
whose virtues the writings left behind keep alive by poems 
and chronicles. So he seeks peace. 

Noah, whose name means “ Rest” or “ Righteous,” follows 
Enoch, and he calls the seventh day (or Sabbath, as the 
Hebrews call it) Rest—not, as some suppose, because after 
intervals of six days the people left their usual tasks, but 
hecause the number seven is in us and in the world the 
most peaceful of all. In us there are six things which 
wage uxcceasing war, the five senses and the spoken word 
(6 mpodopixcs Adyos); but the seventh power is that of Mind, 
which overcomes the others, and retires into solitude to 
commune with itself in peace. Such is the dignity of Noah 
that in his genealogy no man or woman is set down as his 
ancestor, but virtues only ; for the wise man has no home, 
country, or kindred, save virtues and virtuous actions 
(Gen. vi. 9). He is a man in the true sense of the word, 
because he has tamed the bestial lusts of the soul, and is 
“righteous.” And so he is perfect, not absolutely, but 
as compared with his generation, whose sins brought about 
the Deluge and their destruction. 

These three men or dispositions of the soul present an 
harmonious order. The Perfect is whole from the beginning : 
the Convertite is half-made (jpulepyos), for he dedicated the 
former part of his life to vice, and only the latter to virtue: 
the Hoper is lacking, as his name denotes (é€Aai(wy : éAAums), 
ever aiming at virtue, but never attaining it. 

So much for the first trinity of men who yearned after 
virtue. The second is far greater—Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, men of one house and race—whose names God con- 
descended to add to his, that having a refuge for supplica- 
tions and entreaties they might not lack good hope. And 
this supports the view that, though nominally men, they 
are really virtues or powers, which, being incorruptible, 
can more reasonably be attached to the name of the 
Eternal. All aim at virtue; the first by learning, the 
second by nature, the third by practice: not that any one 
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is devoid of all three, but that each takes his name from 
his pre-eminent quality. 

After a short preface dealing with this “trinity ” collect- 
ively, Philo at last reaches his main subject. Abraham, 
zealous for piety, the highest and greatest virtue, strove to 
follow God and to obey his commands, not only those 
conveyed through voice and writing, but those made 
plainer still through Nature. Scripture records many 
proofs of this obedience, which must be considered in order. 

First of all he was charged by an oracle to leave his 
country, kindred and home. What other would have 
been so steadfast as to resist their allurements? Banish- 
ment is usually reckoned by lawgivers next to death as 
a punishment, and might well be thought even worse than 
death, as it entails a thousand deaths and consciousness 
of them all. Men leave their homes for many reasons— 
some for gain, some on embassy to serve the state, some for 
love of new knowledge—yet all long to return home and 
often leave their tasks unfinished. But Abraham departed 
to Haran (Gen. xii. 5) and thence to another place of which 
we shall speak later. 

Now according to the letter of Scripture these are the 
travels of a wise man, but according to the laws in allegory 
those of a virtuous soul in quest of the true God. The 
Chaldeans are the great astronomers absorbed in the study 
of the visible world. With them and like them the soul 
dwells long, but at last opens its eye as from a deep sleep 
at the call, “Come out to the smaller city and learn to 
know the Overseer of the universe. Come to Haran, that 
is the ‘caves’ which are the symbol of the seats of our 
senses. Shall they have an unseen ruler—the mind—and 
the world of which all things else are parts have none?” 
Then God appears (Gen. xii. 7): he “was seen,” for none 
can see or apprehend him unless he show himself. Then 
Abram, “lofty father,” the astronomer, becomes Abraham 
“father of an elect sound”—the wise man free from the 


unstable guidance of the senses. 
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His second departure is to a desert where he leads 
a wandering life (Gen. xii. g). They who yearn to find out 
God love the solitude dear to him, striving first herein to 
assimilate themselves to his blessed and happy nature. 
Whichever interpretation we adopt here, literal or allegorical, 
man and soul are equally venerable. 

The greatness of the actions which follow can only be 
appreciated by those who have tasted virtue and are wont 
to deride what the many admire. In time of famine 
Abraham finds that there is corn in Egypt, thanks to the 
river, and goes thither with his wife. The officials, seeing 
his wife and admiring her beauty,—for nothing escapes 
those in high office —tell the king. Finding no escape 
from the royal lust she appeals to God; and he, the 
champion of the wronged, sends tortures by which king 
and consenting household are racked. Thus was that 
marriage preserved unsullied, from which was to spring 
“a whole nation—dearest of all to God—which seems to 
me to hold the priestly and prophetic office on behalf of all 
mankind.” 

Here the literal truth of the story is so much bound up 
with Philo’s national pride that he introduces not his own 
allegorical interpretation but that of others:—“I have 
heard, however, certain philosophers (gvo.xéy dvdpév) who 
allegorized the passage not amiss.’ The man, they say, 
is the symbol of a good mind, the woman of virtue. 
Spiritually the man takes the place of the woman and the 
woman of the man in their marriage; for, apart from the 
misleading genders of tne names, to those who can see 
things as they really are, virtue is masculine, reason 
feminine. The king of Egypt is—as always in Philo’s own 
exegesis—the mind that loves the body. So the deeper 
meaning of the story is plain, once the actors are thus 
transformed. 

The next incident chosen is the visit of the three “men” 
to Abraham (Gen. xviii). Hospitality to strangers is an 
offshoot (mdpepyov) of the greater virtue of piety. But the 
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letter of the narrative is but a symbol of what can only be 
comprehended by the mind. The apparition is threefold, 
but the object is one—God in the midst of his Creative 
and Sovereign Powers. True, this is not the vision of God 
as he is in himself, and thus it falls short of the highest bliss. 
But God, receiving no injury by such imperfect com- 
prehension, gladly invites all that are purposed to honour 
him, in whatever form. In no-wise does he cast out any 
man (undéva oxopaxilew afiav td mapamav). Nay, to those 
that can hear he speaks this oracle all but aloud in the 
soul: “ The first prize shall be given to them that worship 
me for myself, the second to them who do so for themselves 
in hope of good or freedom from punishment. Though 
they hope for benefit from my beneficent Power, or fear my 
sovereign Power, their object is still to worship me.” 

Now all this is clear not merely from the allegorical 
treatment of the passage, but from the letter also; for 
Abraham says, ‘“ Zord, if I have found grace with thee” 
(Gen. xviii. 3), speaking to the three as one. Again, only 
two go to destroy the inhabitants of Sodom: the third— 
the Absolute God—judges it fitting that, while benefits are 
conferred by him immediately, punishment should be 
inflicted through the instrumentality of others, that so 
he may be accounted a cause of good only and not of evil 
directly. 

This, then, is the superficial explanation of the story 
of Sodom for the many: the secret for the few, who seek 
for moods of the soul rather than forms of bodies, shall now 
be set forth. The cities of the plain are the five senses: 
Segon, the place of refuge, standing for sight, the queen of 
the senses, from which spring wisdom and love of wisdom 
or philosophy. 

The culminating act of Abraham’s life is the sacrifice of 
his beloved son. After giving a sketch of the incident, 
which includes none of the proper names of persons or 
places,—an omission characteristic of this group of writings— 
Philo proceeds to deal with certain objections. Many have 
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been ready to slay their children, it is alleged, to save their 
country from plague or defeat, or to serve their religion 
(cf. Deut. xii. 31). In India the gymnosophists burn them- 
selves when that incurable disease, old age, comes upon 
them, and widows join their dead husbands on the pyre. 
But all these practices are due to custom, which has been 
observed so long as to become a second nature, and are 
therefore involuntary and therefore not praiseworthy like 
this deed of Abraham. Nor can any other motive be 
admitted, such as fear or hope of fame. 

But the narrative does not come to an end with the plain 
and literal interpretation, but seems to suggest something 
which only the few can grasp. “Isaac” is the name of 
the son and it signifies “laughter,” that is “joy,” which is 
rightly offered to God as being his peculiar possession. 
So Sarah denies that she laughed (Gen. xviii. 15), fearing 
lest she should appropriate what belongs only to God. But 
she is reassured: God has mixed joy with the sorrow of 
men and he has willed that the soul of the wise should 
rejoice during the greater part of life and be glad in the 
contemplation of the world. 

The complement of this piety or love towards God is 
love or righteousness towards man; and this virtue 
also is conspicuously exhibited by Abraham in his rela- 
tions with Lot and Lot’s servants for example. In 
fact, throughout his life, Abraham performed the law 
and all the commandments of God, instructed not by 
writings but by the unwritten law of nature, and eager 
to follow its healthy impulses. Such was the life of the 
first and captain of the Nation—law-abiding, some will 
say, but really, as my homily has shown, itself a law and 
unwritten ordinance. 

The second group of Philo’s works appears to be a series 
of homilies, or Midrashim, on the Law, containing his more 
advanced teaching. The tract “concerning the descendants 
of Cuin the wise-in-his-own-conceit and how he becomes 
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a wanderer” begins with Gen. iv. 16. The commentator 
or homilist points out that this verse alone is enough to 
prove the legitimacy of allegorical interpretation :—“ For if 
the Absolute (7d ov) has a face and he that wishes to leave 
it behind can easily remove elsewhere, why do we renounce 
Epicurean impiety or the godlessness of the Egyptians or 
the mythical suppositions of which life is full?” So, to 
avoid attributing to God human form, and as a necessary 
consequence human passions, we must not take the words 
as literally true but turn to the way of allegory. Cain, 
then, the selfish, wilfully blinded the eyes of his mind and left 
his soul without vision of the Absolute. Worse than Adam 
whom God cast out, he forgoes deliberately the quest of 
that goal which ever recedes into the distance and evades 
the pursuer though he be a Moses or an Abraham. For no 
creature can behold God as God is: even mind, the swift- 
est of all things, falls infinitely short of apprehending the 
great First Cause, though he be touched in respect of the 
Creative and Punitive Powers, which are near each one 
of us. Yet we congratulate those God-lovers who seek 
after 7d dv, though they never find; for the quest of virtue 
is of itself sufficient to gladden, though the good be never 
attained. 

The land to which Cain betakes himself is Naid, that is, 
“tossing” or “ restlessness,’ which properly belongs to the 
fool (cf. Deut. xxviii. 65 f.). Standing and steadfastness 
belong to God and the wise and good, to whom he imparts 
his own calm. So Abraham “ stood before the Lord” (Gen. 
Xviii. 22 f.). To Moses God said “Do thou stand here 
with me” (Deut. v. 31), and on the other hand (Gen. 
xlvi. 4) to Israel “I will go down with thee to Egypt ”— 
“Thou with me” when standing is in question: “I with 
thee” when change of place is concerned—‘and I will 
bring thee up to the end.” Clearly the descent is figurative, 
for God fills the universe with himself. “This I do—is 
Philo’s paraphrase—for pity of the rational nature, that 
from the passions of Hades it may be brought up to the 
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Olympian place of virtue under my guidance, who have 
cut the highway leading to heaven for suppliant souls, that 
they might not grow weary with walking, and have shown 
it to all.” 

In considering the famous difficulty “who was the wife 
of Cain” (Gen. iv. 17) Philo dismisses the theory that she 
was his sister as not merely sacrilegious but false, for 
Adam’s daughters were born later according to the Scripture 
narrative. ‘‘What then must be said? The wife of the 
impious Reason, as I suppose, is Opinion which he holds 
concerning things, just like thousands of the philo- 
sophers who have introduced some the same, others 
different, dogmas into our life.” And the particular opinion 
is the maxim of Protagoras, child of Cain’s folly, that man 
is the measure of all things; for the child of the union is 
Enoch, i. e. “ thy grace,” and all things on this supposition 
are the grace or gift of the mind. But this is to honour 
the immediate before the final cause. The strength of the 
dogma is shown by the victory over Abel, but “in my 
judgment and in that of my friends death with the pious 
would be preferable to life with the impious, for them that 
die thus will the everlasting life await, but them that live 
after that fashion the eternal death.” 

So much for Cain’s son Enoch: but what of the 
descendant of Seth (Gen. v. 18)? Are they identical or 
different? The meaning of the name Enoch may be inter- 
preted in two ways. Only some deify their mind as source 
of all good things: others attribute their blessings to God’s 
graces. These, the true nobility, born not of families long 
rich but of lovers of virtue, are classed under Seth as chief 
of their clan. So with Methuselah and Lamech. Their 
double affinity corresponds to the ambiguity of their names 
“sending forth death” and “ humiliation.” 

To return to Gen. iv. 17, it is incredible that one man 
should by himself build a town. Perhaps, then, since this 
is not in accord with the truth, it is better that we should 
allegorize and say that Cain resolved to prepare his own 
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dogma as if it were acity. Each of the impious is found 
to be the framer of such a city—made up of vices—in his 
own wretched soul. 

The children of Lamech and Ada (“testimony ”), Jobel 
and Jubal, represent change or declination, the one in mind 
or disposition and the other in the spoken word. So the 
first is the father of tenders of flocks—those occupied with 
the irrational sense-perceptions—and the second of music. 
Such declination is forbidden in the law (Num. xx. 17): 
the middle way is the royal road which leads to God, the 
first and only King of all things, and this way is philosophy. 
“Tt is not the way followed by the present herd of sophists ; 
for they, practising the arts of words against the truth, 
have called cleverness (tiv wavovpyiavy) wisdom, giving a 
godly name to an evil thing. It is the way the ancient 
band (iacos) of ascetics went—men who renounced the 
cajolings of pleasure and engaged themselves nobly and 
austerely to the practice of virtue. At any rate this royal 
road, which we say is true and genuine philosophy, the Law 
calls the word of God (Deut. xxviii. 14).” 

Sella is ‘‘ Shadow,” symbol of bodily and external good ; 
and her son Thobel “ All,” for in fact they who have gotten 
that double blessing, hymned among the vulgar, “ health and 
wealth,” think that all things, small and great, are added to 
them. He is an iron worker, for all quarrels past, present, 
and to come are for the sake of woman’s beauty, wealth, 
glory, honour, dominion, in a word, of bodily pleasures, or 
for possession of external things which are proved every one 
to be unsure and unsubstantial by time that tries all things. 
Sella’s daughter is Noeman, “ Fatness,” the fatness not of 
strength but of weakness, which consists in departure 
from the honour of God (Deut. xxii. 15), fatness of body 
not of soul. 

So much for Cain and his progeny. Philo now turns to 
consider “the regeneration (maAtyyeveoia) as it were of the 
murdered Abel” in the birth of Seth whose name signifies 
“Watering.” The interpretation suggests a digression 
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which occupies most of the remaining part of the tract 
(S§ 125 ff.) dealing chiefly with the stories of Hagar (Gen. 
xxi. 19) and Rebecca (Gen. xxiv). In each case water 
stands for wisdom, “For whence should the thirsty mind 
of knowledge (fpovyjrews) be filled save from God’s wisdom, 
the unfailing spring?” Hagar’s child, whose soul has just 
begun to aspire after instruction is given to drink from the 
wine-skin. Rebecca offers the water-pot itself, saying, 
“drink.” And thus she shows forth the divine wealth 
which is poured forth for all that are worthy and can 
use it. She brings down the pot from her shoulder, 
accommodating herself to her disciple, like a good teacher 
or a good physician, looking not.to the greatness of his art 
but to the capacity of the patient. “ For bestow not what 
thou canst, saith right reason, but what the suppliant is 
capable of receiving. Or seest thou not that God pro- 
claimeth oracles corresponding not to the greatness of his 
own perfection but to the power of them that shall be 
benefited thereby” (cf. Ex. xx. 19). For the creature is 
never without a share of the gracious gifts of God—else 
it had been utterly destroyed—but it cannot bear the 
much and unstinted force of them. Wherefore, wishing 
that we should have profit of that which he offers, he 
apportioneth “ the gift to the power of the receivers ’—unlike 
mercenary sophists. And the camels in the story of 
Rebecca stand for memory, without which wisdom bestowed 
is useless. The fruit of wisdom is virtue; and though the 
way to it be hard yet God has changed toil from bitter to 
sweet. Bodily blessings are contemptible: wild beasts 
have them in greater perfection than rational men— 
though this point needs no amplification since the most 
reputed of the ancient sages are agreed that Nature is the 
mother of beasts, step-mother of men. Hard is the way of 
wisdom and virtue but its end is the sight of God (Deut. 
Xxxill. 39; ef. Ex. xxxiii. 23)—not, indeed, as he is but as 
he manifests himself in his acts—vouchsafed to the eyes 
of the mind. “ And so the race of men will have use and 
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enjoyment of deep peace, taught by the law of nature, 
which is virtue, to honour God and hold fast to his service . 
for this is the spring of happiness and long life” for states 
and for individuals alike. 


The division between the tracts Concerning Giants and 
That the Divine is unchangeable seems hardly warranted, 
as the former ends with the words “Having said thus 
much—sufficient for the present at any rate—concerning 
the giants, let us turn to the sequel of the narrative. And 
it is this.’ It is not uncommon to find two different 
subjects treated in the same tract (ef. e.g. Concerning the 
Progeny of Cain, etc.). 

The ‘‘many men” of Gen. vi. 1 are obviously impious 
men, because their children are daughters. The story of 
the union of these daughters with the angels of God is not 
a myth. Just as the universe is animated (éyvxdc0a) 
throughout all its parts, earth, water, fire (especially, it is 
reported, in Macedonia) and heaven (with stars), so the air 
must be filled with living things, invisible to us like the 
element in which they live. What Moses calls angels 
other philosophers call demons, souls flying about in the 
air. Surely air which gives life to all creatures has a 
natural right to a population of its own. Well, then, some 
souls have descended into bodies and some of them are 
able to resist the current of human life and fly up 
again: these are the souls of true philosophers, who from 
beginning to end practise dying to bodily life (Svov) that 
they may share the bodiless and incorruptible life (¢ws). 
Other souls, again, disdained union with any part of earth, 
and these hallowed souls, who are concerned with the 
service of the Father, the Creator is wont to use as servants 
and ministers for the protection (ézcraciav) of mortals. 
These are of course the good angels, angels worthy of the 
name. There are bad angels also, of whom the many speak 
as bad demons or souls, and it is they who descended to 
converse with the daughters of men. 
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Here Philo is once more in agreement with the Stoics, 
who held that the souls of the dead (or of the righteous 
dead) existed in the air until the great conflagration in 
which the universe was to be consumed, and that there 
were also demons sympathetic with men, watchers (€zdzras) 
of human affairs (Diog. vii. 151, 156, 157). The statement 
that the universe is alive (€uyvxov) and full of demons is 
attributed to Thales and Heraclitus. Philo expounds again 
his doctrine of demons or angels in de Somn. i. §§ 134 ff. 
in connexion with Jacob’s dream of a ladder reaching from 
earth to heaven. The body he regards, with Plato, as a 
prison or tomb, and the purest and best souls or spirits are 
those which never yearned for earthly life, the proconsuls 
of the All-ruler, who correspond to the lesser deities with 
whom Plato surrounds the Creator (Zim. 41 A). 

But in evil men God’s spirit cannot remain permanently 
(ob xarayevei, Gen. vi. 3). It remains indeed on occasion 
“For who is so devoid of reason or soul as never, willing 
or unwilling, of his own will or without, to receive a con- 
ception of the Best? Nay, indeed, even upon the accursed 
there alights often of a sudden the appearance of the Good 
(rod xaAod), but they cannot appropriate it or keep it with 
themselves. For it departs, removing straightway, re- 
nouncing the stranger in the land who has forsaken 
(€xdedinrnpevovs) law and right, to whom it would never 
have come at all save to convict them as having chosen base 
things instead of honourable.” 

Such men are flesh; and the fleshy nature is the founda- 
tion of ignorance. But the Law, in the ordinance against 
unlawful unions, commands us to despise the flesh (Lev. 
xviii. 6). A man that is truly a man—such an one as one 
of the ancients (Diogenes the Cynic) sought with lighted 
lantern at noon—will not approach that which belongs to 
his flesh. The emphatic repetition of the word man in the 
(Greek) text of the passage shows that it is not the ordinary 
human being but the virtuous man who is meant (avOpwros 
dvOpwros Tmpos Tavta olxeloy capkds abtod ob mpovedevcerat). 
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They who fail to keep this law degrade themselves, “ reveal 
their unseemliness” ; and such are the self-styled wise who 
sell wisdom and cheapen their wares like cheapjacks in 
the market. 

The giants who issue from this union are not those of 
Greek mythology: “Moses wishes to impress upon you 
that some are men of earth, others men of heaven, and 
others men of God. The men of earth are the hunters of 
bodily pleasures, who practise the use and enjoyment thereof 
and provide whatever contributes to each one of them. 
The men of heaven are all artists, craftsmen and 
scholars ; for the heavenly part of ourselves—the mind— 
practises general education, and the other arts, one and 
all, sharpening and whetting, exercising and training itself 
in the ideal things (rots vonrois). The men of God are 
priests and prophets who disdained any state connected 
with this world ... and have emigrated to the ideal world 
where they dwell, enrolled in the state of incorruptible and 
bodiless ideas.” For example, Abram, “lofty father,” is a 
man of heaven and rises to become Abraham “elect father 
of sound,” that is a man of God (Gen. xvii. 1). Whereas the 
children of earth, like Nebrod (Gen. x. 8), are deserters 
degraded from their proper rank to the lifeless and motion- 
less nature of flesh, as it is written “they twain shall be 
one flesh” (Gen. ii. 24). 


So the beginning of the tract headed That the Divine is 
unchangeable, is reached with Gen. vi. 4: “ After this, when 
the angels of God went in unto the daughters of men, and 
they begat (or bare) to themselves.” That is to say, after 
the departure of God’s spirit the comrades of darkness 
unite with the passions and bare unto themselves—not to 
God like Abraham and Hannah, the mother of Samuel, who 
dedicated to God the children which he himself gave 
them. Such selfishness is sometimes fatal, as in the case 
of Aunan (Gen. xxxviii. 9). 

The ‘wrath of God” (Gen. vi. 5-7) does not, as perhaps 
VOL. XVII. H 
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some will suppose, imply that the Creator repented that he 
had made man when he beheld their impiety. Such a theory 
dwarfs the crimes here recorded. For what impiety could 
be greater than to suppose that the Unchangeable should 
change? And that though some claim that not even all 
men waver in their opinions! For that they who practise 
a guileless and pure philosophy win as the greatest good 
out of their knowledge that they do not change with 
changing circumstances, but with unbending fixity and 
steadfast firmness set hand to all their tasks. This quiet, 
at which philosophy rightly so called aims, is the property 
of God and by him bestowed on the wise (Deut. v. 31, 
as before). And rightly, for God is free from all the un- 
certainties and changes which are responsible for change of 
mind or repentance, as he is lord of time and omniscient. 
Happiness was first defined by Democritus as the calm 
and stable condition of the soul, which is untroubled by 
fear, superstition or any other passion, in his book, zepi 
ev0upias (Diog. ix. 45: Seneca de Tranquillitate). Timon, 
disciple of Pyrrho the Sceptic, held the same view 
(Aristocles apud Eusebium, Prep. Ev. xiv. 18); and it is 
generally identified with that school—drapagia being the 
fruit of ézoxx or suspense of judgment—who inherited it 
from the physical philosophy of Democritus and handed 
it on to Epicurus. But Philo is probably thinking rather 
of the Stoic doctrine that what the vulgar reckon as good 
things are really dd.dpopa, things indifferent. For, as he 
judged schools of thought chiefly by the conduct of their 
scholars, his praise of the philosophers in question as 
guileless and pure, points not to Epicureans but to Stoics. 
How then are we to understand God’s wrath? First 
notice that there are four distinct grades in the realm of 
Nature—stones and inanim&te things, which have habit 
(€fs); plants and vegetables, which have nature ; animals, 
which have soul; and men, which have rational soul. 
Man only has freedom—freewill—and therefore only man 
is blameable for his meditated misdeeds, praiseworthy for 
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his deliberate right actions. The soul of man alone received 
from God freewill, and therein was made most like him; 
and therefore, being freed as far as possible from that harsh 
and grievous mistress Necessity, must be accused because it 
respects not him that freed it. For indeed it will most 
rightly pay the penalty incurred by ungrateful freedmen. 
But it must not be thought that God (rd dv) is really 
affected by anger or any passion. For wrath is character. 
istic of human weakness, but to God belong neither the 
irrational passions of the soul nor the parts and limbs of 
the body. None the less, such expressions are used by 
the great Lawgiver, in order to lesson those who cannot 
otherwise be chastened. For of the laws contained in 
the Precepts and Prohibitions which, be it known, are 
laws in the proper sense of the word, there are set forth 
two most important summary statements concerning the 
First Cause—one that God is not like a man (Num. xxiii. 
Ig), and the other that God is like a man (Deut. i. 31). 
But the first is guaranteed by certain truth, the second 
is introduced with a view to the teaching of the many, 
for the sake of instruction or admonition, not because 
he is such by nature. In fact the two statements corre- 
spond to the two divisions of mankind, men of soul 
and men of body. To suppose that God really is like 
a man involves the unspeakable mythology of the impious, 
who profess to ascribe to God the form of man but in 
reality credit him with man’s passions. But Moses’ one 
object is to benefit al/ his readers, and if the men of body 
cannot be schooled by means of truth, let them learn the 
falsehoods by means of which they will be benefited. They 
need a terrible master to threaten them. And so to these two 
doctrines correspond two attitudes of God’s worshippers, fear 
and love. To them who conceive of the Absolute without 
any mortal part or passion, but honour him as he is, be- 
longs the love of God, and the fear of God to every other. 
But even so the meaning of the words “I was angry 
because I made them” is not settled. Perhaps it means 
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that the wicked are made by the anger of God and the 
good by his grace (cf. Gen. vi. 8). And so the passion 
anger, rightly predicated of man, is ascribed to God meta- 
phorically in order to the explanation of a most necessary 
truth, that all that we do for anger, or fear, or grief, or 
pleasure, or any other passion, is culpable, and any actions 
accompanied by right reason and knowledge praiseworthy. 

Noah, then, is preserved when the rest perish. The one 
righteous outweighs the many impious. Thus God mingles 
“merey and judgment” (Ps. ¢. 1), showing merey before 
judgment: the cup in his hand is full of a mixture of 
unmixed wine (Ps, 1xxiv. 9: olvov dxparov mAjpes Kepaoparos). 
The second quotation leads, as often, to a somewhat lengthy 
digression. Philo’s point is established by corroborative 
evidence from Scripture, but the evidence itself must be 
analysed. God’s powers represented by the cup of wine 
are at once mixed and unmixed; unmixed so far as he 
himself is concerned, mixed so far as they come into 
contact with his creatures. Who could bear the unmixed 
light of the sun? What mortal could sustain God’s know- 
ledge and wisdom and righteousness, and each of the other 
virtues untempered? Nay, not even the whole heaven and 
world could receive them. 

But what is the meaning of the text, “ Noah found grace 
before the Lord God” (Gen. vi. 8). The word “found” may 
or may not imply previous possession. The ordinances 
relating to the great prayer! (Num. vi. 2 ff.) give a clear 
example of the finding of something previously possessed 
but lost. Gen. xxvii. 20 and the promises of Deut. vi. 10 f. 
represent the second kind of finding, treasure-trove. In 
Deut. i. 43f. the Law gives the contrast to these happy 
finders in the persons of those who are compelled to labour 
against their will, doubly unhappy because they fail of 


1 Prayer is the asking for good things from God; but a great prayer 
consists in considering God in himself as the source of good things, 
without the co-operation of any secondary or immediate cause which 
appears to bestow the benefit. 
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their end and incur shame to boot. Each passage cited is 
of course fully expounded in accordance with its symbolical 
significance, and then Philo returns to his text. The 
obvious explanations are either that he obtained (érvxev) 
grace, or was reckoned worthy of grace. But both impute 
too high a dignity even for one who never debased the 
divine coinage within him, the most sacred mind, by evil 
practices. And so it might be better perhaps to adopt the 
view that the good man (6 doreios), having by seeking 
gained much knowledge, found this great truth that all 
things, earth, water, air, fire, sun, stars, heaven, all animals 
and plants are the grace of God. For he pleased not the 
Absolute, like Moses (Ex. xxxiii. 17), but his ruling and 
beneficent Powers, “ Lord” and “ God.” 

To complete the exposition, Philo recalls the story of 
Joseph. It is said that he “found grace ” (Gen. xxxix. 20 f.), 
but with the gaoler, not with God; and at the touch of 
the wand of allegory this patriarch is transformed into the 
mind that loved the body and its passions, sold to the 
chief cook, banned from the holy assembly by the Law 
(Deut. xxiii. 1), and finally cast into the prison of the 
passions. The story of his life as a whole is given else- 
where, but this episode, taken by itself, is now used as an 
awful warning to the reader. Reject such pleasing, O soul: 
aim with all zeal at pleasing the First Cause. Or if thou 
canst not that, become suppliant to his Powers that thou 
may be ranked with the generations of “ Noah, a righteous 
man, perfect in his generation, who blessed God” (Gen. 
vi. 9). 

One might fittingly inquire why it is said immediately 
after this that the earth was corrupted before God, and was 
filled with iniquity (Gen. vi. 11). But perhaps it is not 
hard to attain a solution if one is not too devoid of culture. 
Whenever the incorruptible rises up in the soul the mortal 
immediately is corrupted, for the generation of the good is 
the death of the evil practices, since when light shines the 
darkness vanishes. All which is set forth in the law of 
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leprosy (Lev. xiii). For there it is said, contrary to the 
general opinion of mankind, that that which is healthy and 
living is the source of corruption of that which is diseased 
and dead: partial leprosy standing for voluntary, complete 
leprosy for involuntary sin. The priest convicts us of our 
sin, bids us purge ourselves that he may see the house of 
the soul clean, and if there be any diseases therein may heal 
them. It was so with the widow who encountered the 
prophet (3 Kings xvii. 10 ff.), for she is not widow in the 
ordinary literal sense, but one whose mind is widowed 
of the passions that hurt the mind, like Thamar (Gen. 
XXXViii. 11). . 

In Gen. vi. 12 “all flesh” is of course feminine in the 
Greek, but the pronoun “iis way” is masculine. Some 
may think that there is a mistake here, and correct the 
inflexion (zréc1s). But perhaps the way is not that of the 
flesh alone but also that of the Eternal and Incorruptible, 
the perfect way that leads to God, the goal whereof is 
knowledge and understanding of God. This path every 
companion of flesh hates, rejects and attempts to corrupt ; 
and the earthly, for such is the interpretation of Edom, bar 
this royal road to the seers, that is Israel. The way, as was 
said before, is wisdom, through which alone suppliant souls 
may fly for refuge to the Uncreated. They that go thereby 
realize his blessedness and their own worthlessness, like 
Abraham (Gen. xviii. 27); for they take the mean between 
all extremes, good disciples of Aristotle, and so draw near 
to God. And as we pass through the enemies’ country we 
will not touch their water, else must we give them honour (for 
Tuy here is “ honour” not “ price”). For when the wicked 
see any of the more austere yielding to the allurements of 
pleasure, they rejoice and count themselves honoured, and 
begin to philosophize about their own evils as necessary 
and profitable. Say then to all such that human affairs have 
no real subsistence, they are but lying dreams. Consider 
the history of any one man and the history of the world. 
Hellas flourished once, but Macedonians robbed it of strength; 
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Macedonia flourished and fell—so was it with Persian and 
Parthian, with Egypt, Carthage, and Pontus; so throughout 
the world the divine Logos, which men call Chance, orders 
the shifting fates of nations, exalting one and abasing 
another, that the whole world like one city may keep that 
best of all forms of government, Democracy. Let us have 
done then with mortal things and strive to have our inward 
judge—our conscience—favourable, as we may if we never 
seek to reverse any of his decisions. 



































The tract On Husbandry deals with the section (Gen. 
ix. 20f.) which introduces the righteous Noah as a 
husbandman. The very title shows how Moses always 
uses the right word, for yewpyia differs from yijs épyacia as 
implying skill and care for the ground worked. And from 
the consideration of the culture of the ground we are 
naturally led on to consider the culture of the soul. Just 
as all cultivated plants and trees bear yearly fruit for the 
service of man, so in the soul will the mind, which is the 
man in each one of us, reap fruit of the nurture supplied— 
general education, corresponding to ‘the child’s milk or 
advanced instruction corresponding to the bread of the 
man. All trees of folly and wickedness must be torn up, 
roots and all, Such as bear fruit, neither profitable nor 
harmful, must be used as bulwarks (Deut. xx. 20). For 
philosophy has been compared to a field by the ancients ; 
physical philosophy stands for the plants and trees, ethicai 
for their fruits for whose sake they exist, and logical for 
the fence which guards them. So the plants sown by 
the agriculturist of the soul are first the practice of reading 
and writing readily, the exact investigation of the teaching 
of wise poets, geometry, rhetoric—in fact, all general educa- 
tion ; and then the better and more perfect studies, the tree 
of understanding, of courage, of soberness, of righteousness, 
and of every virtue. Accordingly Moses ascribes to the 
righteous Noah the art of agriculture, and to Cain the 
working of the ground, unskilled and burdensome, 
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These two terms then appear synonymous, but once we 
allegorize according to the mind of Scripture we find they 
are very different. So also is it with the terms “shepherd ” 
(zoynv) and “tender of flocks” (xrnvorpégos). Both are 
applied to the reason, but the first to the good, the second 
to the bad. The soul of each one of us puts forth two 
shoots, which are the flocks of our nature: the one undi- 
vided, whole throughout, is called mind; the other splits 
into seven natures, the five senses and the powers of 
speaking and generation. If then a man declare him- 
self his own master, he brings a multitude of evils upon 
these nurslings of his. Those then who provide them 
with all the nourishment they ask must be called tenders 
of flocks; and those who give them enough and no 
more, cireumcising and cutting off excessive and useless 
profusion, are shepherds. Hence the honour paid to the 
art of shepherds, practised by Moses for example, in the 
poets and in Scripture. The Lord’s congregation shall not 
be like sheep which have no shepherd (Num. xxvii. 17). 
For lack of a shepherd leads to mob-rule (Ochlocracy), that 
counterfeit of goodly Democracy, just as does the sway of 
a tyrannical or of an over-lenient governor. And the shep- 
herd is God, who puts forth his right Reason and first-born 
Son to take over the care of this holy flock, the universe, 
like a satrap of the great king (Exod. xxiii. 20). Let 
the whole world then, no less than the individual, say, 
“The Lord is my shepherd” (Ps. xxii. 1). Such disciples 
of God laugh at the tending of flocks, and have worked out 
the skill of shepherds, as may be seen in the story of 
Joseph and his brethren. Joseph—he that is ever occupied 
with the body and vain opinions—the ever-youthful, bids 
the lovers of virtue avow themselves tenders of flocks to 
Pharaoh, the king of the land-of passions (Gen. xlvi. 33f.) ; 


? A companion work to that On Vine-dressing (wept SuAovpyias) which 
follows, beginning é pév 7@ mporépw BiBrAjiw Ta wept yewpyiKys Téxvys 
yeixts boa Katpos Hv eimopev év Se TovTy Tept THs Kar’ Efdos dumeAoupyiKfs ws 
dy oldv Te Hv dmodwooper. 
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but they, true to themselves and their fathers, say: ‘“ We 
are shepherds, come to sojourn,not to settle ” (Gen. xlvii. 3 f.). 
For in truth every wise man’s soul holds heaven for father- 
land, earth for a strange country. 

Here again the allegorical method has led Philo to reverse 
the ordinary estimate of Joseph and his brethren. But 
the new view only holds good when applied to detached 
incidents, and in the tract de Josepho, which deals with the 
whole story, Joseph comes by his own again. 

Another pair of so-called synonyms is “horseman” and 
“rider.” The horseman is skilled in guiding and controlling 
his steed, while the rider is unable even to hold the reins 
and is thrown after a wild and random career. “ Horses,” 
of course, stand for lust and anger (e. g. in the mporpenrixa 
of Moses, Deut. xx. 1), against which God, by his army of 
the virtues, defends the souls that love him. And after 
the victory the song of thanksgiving is sung (Exod. xv, 
especially verses 1, 20). No horseman, Moses says in the 
admonitions (rais tapawvéceowv), is to rule over Israel (Deut. 
xvii. 15 f.). It is not unnatural therefore that he should 
pray for the complete destruction of the horsemen (Exod. xv), 
and the prayer is given in Gen. xlix. 17f., which needs 
explanation. Dan, “judgment,” is the faculty of the soul 
which examines, investigates, discerns, and, in a way, 
judges each action, and is therefore likened to the serpent, 
not the friend and counsellor of Life (which is called Eve 
in the language of the Fathers), but the Brazen Serpent. 
The two stories referred to may appear mythical, but in 
the allegorical explanations (év tats 80 imovaidy aroddcecr) 
the mythical element is entirely removed, and the truth 
found plain. Eve's serpent is pleasure, unable to rise, 
which bites man’s heel. Moses’ is endurance, the opposite 
of pleasure, which bites the horse’s heel. The prophecy 
that “the horseman shall fall” leads to the reflexion that 
he who is mounted on and carried away by any passion 
is happiest in falling, that he may rise to virtue. Such 
defeat is better than victory. And so Philo comes to 
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consider the sacred games of Greece. Surely they are 
not really sacred if the prize be awarded for pitiless 
brutality, which the laws condemn. So then that Olympic 
contest alone may lawfully be styled sacred—not that 
which the men of Elis hold—but the contest for pos- 
session of the divine and truly Olympian virtues, for 
which they who are weakest in body but strongest in soul 
are all entered. 

So much then for these pairs of words. It is time to 
turn to the rest of the text. ‘Noah began to be an 
husbandman.” The beginning, according to the ancient 
proverb, is half of the whole, but, if the rest be wanting, 
it is harmful. So it was in the case of Cain (Gen. iv. 7). 
His honour of God is right, but not his lack of discernment. 
And there are some like him who make piety consist in the 
assertion that all things are made by God, whether they be 
good or not. It is absurd that priests and offerings should 
be examined for blemishes before coming to the altar, and 
yet the opinions about God in each man’s soul be left in 
confusion. Seest thou not that the camel is an unclean 
beast, because it chews the cud, but does not divide the 
hoof (Lev. xi. 4)? The reason alleged has nothing to do 
with the literal interpretation, everything to do with the 
allegorical interpretation. Rumination stands for memory, 
and memory must discriminate. Both memory and dis- 
crimination are necessary to any real progress. 

Daily the herd of sophists tickles the ears of their hearers 
with endless discriminations and divisions,and grammarians, 
musicians and philosophers follow suit. Yet neither they 
nor their hearers are bettered. Rightly are such compared 
to swine, unclean because they divide the hoof, but do not 
chew the cud (Lev. xi. 7). But from their wordy warfare 
all who have made a beginning or progress, or attained 
perfection, are exempt, for the Law thinks it right that 
a man should be trained not merely in the acquisition 
of good things, but also in the enjoyment of what he 
has acquired (Deut. xx. 5-7). Descend not then into the 
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arena lest another receive the virtues typified by house, 
vineyard, wife. Enter then the new house—culture that 
never grows old—crown not thyself rather than God ; slay 
not thus thy soul, but remember God that giveth thee 
strength to do power (Deut. xxii. 8; viii. 18). 

So much of Noah, who gained the first elements of the 
art of husbandry and then fell weak. What is said of his 
vine-dressing let us speak on another occasion. 


The book On Noah’s Vine-dressing fulfils the promise 
made at the end of “the former book,” On Noah's Husbandry. 
Philo turns from the general to the particular, from the 
genus to the species, and takes up the greater part of this 
sequel with preliminary discussions. Noah’s vine-planting, 
a species of husbandry, is not reached till § 139, where the 
previous sections are described as dealing with (1) the 
oldest and most holy husbandry which God (76 airvov) 
employs in relation to the world; (2) that of the good 
man ; (3) the ramifications of the number four. 

The greatest of planters (¢vrovpyév) and the most perfect 
in his art is the Lord of the universe; and the plant which 
contains in itself the individual plants is this world, whose 
sure prop is the eternal Word of the everlasting God. 
Of these plants some possess motion (and these we call 
animals), some do not. Each and all have their own order 
and their own sphere. Greatest of all is man, whose eyes 
alone are so placed that he can behold the heaven; so that 
he is, as the old saw says, not an earthly but a heavenly 
plant. By some our mind is said to be a part of the 
aetherial nature, but Moses cannot compare the rational 
soul to any other created thing, only to the Creator himself. 
As our bodily eyes can run up to the far-off heaven, so 
the eyes of the soul pass the boundaries of the whole 
universe and press on to the Uncreated. For this reason 
they that pass their lives never satiated with wisdom and 
understanding, are said in the oracles to be “called up” ; 
for it is right that they should be called upwards to the 
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Divine who have been inspired by him (cf. Gen. ii. 7). 
And as with the great so is it with the little world—man. 
In him God plants trees, his members and the faculties of 
body and mind. 

The planting of Paradise is consonant with what has 
been said. The story obviously cannot be taken literally. 
To take one point only—for whose benefit is the garden 
planted? Not for God’s benefit, for the Cause cannot be 
contained in that which is caused. Nor for man’s, since 
no man is introduced into it at first. So, then, we must 
have recourse to allegory, which is dear to men capable 
of seeing. Indeed, the oracles clearly offer suggestions 
pointing thereto. The trees of life, knowledge, and so 
forth, are of no earthly growth, but must be virtues and 
virtuous actions, plants of the rational soul which revels! 
in God alone. No beasts are introduced into Paradise, as 
into the Ark: the Ark is the symbol of the body, Paradise 
of the virtues which welcome nothing untamed or irrational. 
The man who enters is not he who was fashioned after 
the image, but he who was created; for the other, the ideal 
man, does not differ from the tree which bears immortal 
life. And the man, or mind, proves earthly and is banished. 
Wherefore Moses, in pity, prays that the clear-sighted may 
be restored (Ex. xv. 17 f.) to the hill of God’s inheritance, 
whether that be the universe in which they may live in 
accordance with nature, the summum borum which they may 
use and enjoy, or the company of wise souls (Deut. xxxii. 
7-9), who are united by virtue, while the children of earth— 
the sons of Adam—are scattered. Indeed, not only are such 
souls the portion of God, but God is also—so Moses dares 
to say—their portion (Deut. x. 9; Num. xviii. 20), the 
inheritance of the mind which is perfectly purged and, 
renouncing (amoywocoxwr) all created things, knows only 
the One Uncreated, to whom it has come, by whom it has 
also been received (i¢’ ob cai mpooeiAnata). Such, Levites 





1 Edom means “revelling,” or “ luxury ” (cf. Ps. xxxvi. 4). 
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indeed, are like the ancient philosopher who looked on a 
gorgeous procession and said, “See how many things 
there are which I do not need”—so was he enamoured 
of the beauty of wisdom. It is true that some who 
counterfeit (rév émoppadvrwy) piety say that such a claim 
is neither holy nor safe, but this is due to their ignorance. 
Levites possess God just as a painter the art of painting ; 
the possessor is not the master but the beneficiary of his 
possession. 

Abraham is the next planter (Gen. xxi. 33), and with his 
“field” must be connected the well in which no water 
was found (Gen. xxvi. 32f.). The well symbolizes the 
search after wisdom which is never satisfied: so one of 
the ancients (Socrates) said that his wisdom consisted in 
the fact that he alone knew that he knew nothing. The 
“name of the Lord God everlasting” (Gen. xxi. 33) refers 
to the two Powers of God, sovereign and beneficent 
respectively, as in Jacob's prayer (Gen. xxviii. 21). 

But not only the wise, but we also who are not yet 
perfected, are commanded by the Law to learn agriculture 
(Lev. xix. 23-25), and to prune or purge our trees. For 
example, sacrificial worship is a goodly plant, but its off- 
shoot is superstition. Piety does not, as some suppose, 
consist in the sacrifice itself apart from the mind of the 
worshipper. God’s court of justice is not to be bribed. 
The guilty, though they offer a hundred oxen every day, 
are rejected; the innocent, though they make no offering, 
are accepted. The reference to the purging of the fruit 
is obviously allegorical, and the mention of the fourth 
year depends, as in the account of the Creation (Gen. i. 14), 
upon the mystical significance of the number four. The 
duty of thanksgiving here inculcated is to be discharged, not 
by offerings but by hymns, and those not vocal but mental. 
To illustrate this, Philo quotes the myth of Mnemosyne 
as an “old story discovered by wise men, handed down 
by memory from one generation to another, which has 
not escaped our ears ever greedy of instruction.” The 
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story is that when the Creator had completed the universe 
he asked one of his underlings (jrognrév) if any thing 
were Jacking. He answered, only speech to praise it 
all. The All-Father praised the answer, and soon there 
sprang up the race of musicians and singers from one of 
his Powers, a maiden Mneme (memory) or Mnemosyne. 
Accordingly, we say that as the peculiar work of God 
is beneficence so that of his creation is thanksgiving. 
This let us practise in poems and encomia, that the Creator 
and the world may both be honoured—“the one (as some 
one said) the best of Causes, the other the most perfect 
of created things.” 

Returning to the text (Gen. ix. 20f.), it is obviously 
necessary to discuss intoxication (ué0n) and the favourite 
problem of the philosophers, “ Should the wise man be in- 
toxicated.” Now there are two intoxications, one the being 
drunk with wine (olvoic@a), the other the raving in wine 
(Anpeiv €v otvw). Of those who have handled the question 
some say that the wise man should not be intoxicated in 
either sense; others that the first kind befitted and the 
second did not befit the good man’. The arguments which 
support the latter position start from a consideration of 
homonyms and synonyms, the first being words each 
denoting a number of objects, the second groups of words 
each denoting the same object. Well, then, nédv is merely 
an ancient poetical synonym of olvos; therefore to be 
intoxicated is nothing more than to be drunk with wine ; 
therefore the wise man will, like Noah, be intoxicated. 
Again, the enjoyment and use of wine in ancient times 
was far different from what we see to-day. The men of 
old first prayed, offered sacrifice, cleansed body and soul, 
and then joyfully held their revels in the temples where 
they had worshipped. Hence, some suppose the word 
pedvey to be derived from pera Ovew, “after sacrifice.” 
' So the Stoics taught that the wise man should be drunk with wine 


(oivwOncec8ar) but not intoxicated (pebvabncecba), according to Diogenes 
Laertius (vii. § 118). 
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A third argument is likewise based upon (a different) 
etymology, which explains the word as the equivalent of 
péOects, i.e. “relaxation” of soul. And truly, wisdom is 
not austere and downcast, but joyful. According to the 
divine Moses its end is sport and laughter; so Laughter 
(Isaac) sports with Patience (Rebecca), and is seen by no 
vulgar eye but only the king’s (Gen. xxvi. 8). So wine, like 
wealth and fame, makes the good better, the evil worse, 
and the good man will be intoxicated without losing aught 
of his virtue. 

If, as in a law court, we must employ not merely 
technical pleas but points of substance—the evidence of 
witnesses, for example—we will put forward many well- 
reputed sons of physicians and philosophers who in speech 
and in their writings plainly regard intoxication as being 
simply drunk with wine—which is no bad thing for a wise 
man in season, if he carry it not so far that he cannot keep 
a secret. 

So far, then, Philo agrees with the Stoics in the matter, 
but reserves for the next treatise the teaching of Moses, 
The end of the tract is surely unique in a sermon (if such 
it be), for he calls upon those who hold the opposite view 
to state their case that judgment may not go by default. 
“No one,” he says, “contending by himself is proclaimed 
victor, but if he so contend he will appear to be fighting 
shadows.” 


In the de Plantatione Philo gives, so far as possible, the 
sayings of the other philosophers concerning intoxication, 
and now turns to consider the opinion of Moses. In the Law 
some are commanded to drink, others forbidden (e.g. the 
priests, Lev. x. 9); others again sometimes forbidden and 
sometimes commanded (Num. vi. 2 ff.). Moses, in fact, 
takes a more serious view of wine than the philosophers : 
to him it is the symbol of insensibility (dva:c@noia) and 
lack of education (dzaidevoia), which produce the same 
disastrous results. This symbolism is clear in Deut. xxi. 
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18-21, where four charges are brought against the sinner :— 
disobedience, provocation, contribution to feasts, and in- 
toxication. The first is, so to speak, the passive form of 
the second: the third, though praiseworthy if directed to 
a good object, is vitiated by folly: the fourth is the 
inflammation of boorishness or lack of education which 
ever burns the sou!. The punishment pronounced upon the 
offender is that he should be expelled from yourselves 
(Deut. xxi. 21), for these guilty thoughts are within us. 
“Father” and “mother” may be explained either as the 
Creator and his Understanding (Prov. viii. 22), whose only 
and beloved son is the universe, or—better here—of right 
reason and general education. 

Having thus reached an interpretation of the parents in 
question, Philo proceeds to discuss the four classes of their 
children: those who obey both or neither, and those who 
obey father or mother. Of the last class the plainest type 
is Jethro, “creation of confusion” (7Adopa répov), who will 
go only to his own land of false doctrine and unbelief (Ex. 
xviii. 16; Num. x. 29f.), and convicts himself of impiety 
even in his pious professions (Ex. xviii. 11), by comparing 
God with false gods. Laban is such another, who substi- 
tutes human laws for the laws of nature when he refuses 
to give his younger daughter first in marriage (Gen. xxix. 
26). But the athlete of wisdom (6 codias doxnryjs) knows 
that natures are independent of time; and, to take the 
passage in its ethical sense, all such must first consort with 
the younger education, that they may hereafter attain to 
an undisturbed enjoyment of the more perfect and mature. 
Yet how amazing it is that we cannot rise out of the clutch 
of phenomenal good things! Once there come any hope, 
however faint, of wealth or fame, we yield and cannot 
resist. Womanish custom (for Rachel speaks “of the 
custom of women,” Gen. xxxi. 35) prevails, and we cannot 
wash it out and run to the home of men, like Sarah 
(Gen. xviii. 14) when she was about to bear Isaac, the 
self-taught; for to men belongs the following of nature 
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instead of custom. But though we are still the prey of 
our senses and passions, we shall have an ally, none the 
less, in our mother, middle education, who records what is 
considered just in every city, and lays down the law thus 
for this people and thus for that. 

Some there are who can obey the behests of their father, 
and their reward is the priesthood. “And if we narrate 
the course of action in which they won this privilege we 
shall be mocked, perhaps, by many who are deceived by 
superficial appearances and do not descry the unseen and 
overshadowed powers.” These priests were murderers, 
fratricides (Exod. xxxii. 27 ff). Yes, but Scripture does 
not say murderers of men. Their victims are the affections 
of the flesh, the band of the senses and speech (6 xara 
mpoopav Adyos), which is nearest of all to the mind. Such 
are they who honour their father and all that is his, but 
think little of their mother and all that is hers. 

Those who are at war with both parents are like him 
who said, “I know not the Lord, and Israel I send not 
away” (Exod. v. 2). They are not yet extinct but exist 
to plague mankind, impious as regards God, untrustworthy 
as regards their fellows. 

Those who obey both are good keepers of the laws which 
their father, right reason; laid down, and faithful stewards 
of the customs which education, their mother, introduced. 
They were taught by the one to honour the Father of the 
universe, and by the other not to despise that which is 
universally considered justice (déce not vce). And so 
Jacob becomes Israel. The learner attains perfection, com- 
plete insight and wisdom. And as the art of Pheidias 
is stamped unmistakably on all his works, whatever the 
material—brass, ivory, gold, what not—so the true form 
(<idos) of wisdom, the art of arts, remains unchangeable on 
whatever material it be impressed. 

So much, then, for the children of this pair. Rightly is 
the disobedient, provocative, prodigal drunkard expelled 
as a worshipper of the golden calf (Exod. xxxii., 17-19). 
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Scripture allegorizes bodily life and calls it the camp 
wherein is war. Far off will the wise man pitch his tent, 
removing to the divine peaceful life of rational and happy 
souls (Exod. xxxiii. 7). 

“When I go forth from the city, then will I stretch out 
my hands unto the Lord, and the voices shall cease” (Exod. 
ix. 29). No man said that, but the mind which, contained 
in the city of the body and mortal life, is cribbed, cabined 
and confined as ina prison. With Abraham (Gen. xiv. 22 f.), 
he that has seen the Absolute recognizes no secondary 
cause. All good things come from God, not from the im- 
mediate sources through which we derive them. The voice 
of war is the voice of men who make a beginning of wine 
(pwriy eLapxdvtwy otvov) ; those who wilfully take the way 
that leads to lack of education and folly. Pray then that 
this may never happen to thee, and so, when thy prayers 
are fulfilled, thou shalt be no longer a layman (ié:@érns) but 
a priest. 

For only to priests and worshippers of God belong sober 
sacrifices (Lev. x. 8-10). Aaron, “the mountainous,” is 
the reason that minds high and lofty things and renounces 
wine and every drug of folly, including wine. The literal 
sense of the passage is wonderful enough: it is only 
reverent that one should come to prayers and sacrifices 
sober and self-possessed. If, however, we suppose that 
neither the tabernacle nor the altar is the visible thing 
fashioned out of lifeless and corruptible matter, but the 
unseen, intellectual object of speculation (Oedpnua), of which 
this is the perceptible image, then he will marvel the more 
at the command. The tabernacle is the symbol of bodiless 
virtue, the altar that of an image perceptible though it 
never be perceived, just as a log sunk in mid-Atlantic is 
never burned, though meant’ for burning. The form of 
words and expression shows that the writer is not con- 
veying a command merely, but setting forth a meaning 
(yvouny azodawopevos). For he says, “ye shall not drink,” 
and such an one “will not die.” It is an eternal ordinance 
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that education is a healthful and a saving thing, and the 
lack of it the cause of disease and death. 

Similarly, Samuel will never drink wine or strong drink 
(1 Kings i. 11), for he has been ranked—as his name 
denotes—in the ranks of the divine camp. Perhaps he 
lived as a man, but he has been conceived of not as a 
composite living thing of flesh and blood, but as a mind 
rejoicing only in the service and worship of God. His 
mother Hannah was accused of drunkenness (1 Kings 
i. 14), for in those inspired by God (rots Oeopopyrots) not 
only is the soul raised but the body is flushed and inflamed 
by inward joy. Great is the boldness of the soul that is 
filled with the graces of God. This then is the band (xopés) 
of the sober, who make education their leader; the other 
that of drunkards, whose leader (é£apxos) is boorishness 
(amadevoia). 

The other sense which “wine” bears in Scripture is 
insensibility or ignorance, the insensibility of the soul, 
the opposite of which is skill or knowledge (éz.orjyn), 
which is, so to speak, the soul’s eyes and ears. There are 
two kinds of ignorance, the one simple, i.e. complete 
insensibility, the other double when one is not only 
possessed by lack of knowledge but imagines he knows 
what he does not know, being uplifted by a false opinion 
of wisdom. Of these the second is the greater evil, as it 
produces wilful wrongdoing. So Lot has two daughters, 
Counsel and Consent, by his wife Convention, who was 
turned to stone (Avdovperns) ; and they lead him completely 
astray. But as a matter of fact the senses are not sure 
guides. Many of the objects of sense are continuously 
varying. Among animals the chameleon and the polypus 
change colour with their environment; the dove’s neck 
changes its hues in the sun’s rays; and the reindeer is 
hard to hunt, not so much on account of its strength as 
because it adopts a protective colouring suited to any 
surroundings. The same variation is found among men. 
Often at a theatre I have seen some of the audience so 
I2 
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carried away by the performance as to rise involuntarily 
and applaud, others as unmoved as the benches on which 
they sit, and others so alienated as to get up and go, hands 
over ears. 

The refraction of water and the deceptiveness of a 
distant view all point in the same direction. Indeed we 
can never perceive any sensible object as it is, but always 
in relation to something else. Nothing at all in the world 
is known save by comparison with its opposite. All sense- 
perception is a complex process and therefore uncertain, 
and even judgments of right and wrong depend upon 
early education in the case of most men. The multitude 
believes what was once delivered to it, and, having left its 
mind untrained, affirms and denies without independent 
examination. The philosophers, on the other hand, who 
test and examine all questions, logical, ethical and physical, 
cannot agree in their answers. So reserve of judgment is 
the safest course. 


The de Sobrietate naturally follows the de Ebrietate 
(though the latter is perhaps imperfect, lacking as it does 
any full exposition of the nakedness of Noah), and the 
discourse deals with Gen. ix. 24-27. Philo has little to 
say about sobriety, but that nothing can be better than 
a sober intellect, nothing so valuable as the clear insight 
of the soul which it brings. This done, he turns to the 
text and fastens on “the younger son,’ which is proved 
from Scripture parallels to refer not to age but to maturity 
of mind. Ishmael, the sophist, though a youth, is called 
a child in comparison with Isaac the philosopher (Gen. xxi. 
14-16). The whole people Scripture calls children (Deut. 
Xxxii. 4-6) when they behave as such. Rachel, who 
stands for bodily beauty, is younger than Leah the beauty 
of the soul. Joseph is always young or younger (Gen. 
XXXvVii. 2; xlix. 22). Similarly, elder is first applied to the 
wise Abraham, the shortest-lived of all the patriarchs 
(Gen. xxiv. 1). The seventy colleagues of Moses are elders 
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whom the wise man knows (Num. xi. 16). The significance 
of these terms is clearly set forth, for those who are skilled 
to hear, in one commandment of the Law, viz. that relating 
to the children of the beloved and hated wives (Deut. xxi. 
15-17). The beloved wife is the symbol of pleasure, her child 
the pleasure-loving temper ; the hated wife is the symbol of 
understanding, and her child the love of virtue. The first 
is always a child, the second an elder from his cradle. 
Accordingly Esau, the elder in point of age, resigns his birth- 
right to Jacob; and Ephraim, who is “ Fruitfulness,” i.e. 
Memory, is preferred before Manasseh, who is Forgetfulness. 

But why does Noah curse the child of the offender and 
not the offender himself (Gen. ix. 25)? Wherein did 
Canaan sin? Well, those who are accustomed to elaborate 
the literal and superficial meanings contained in the laws 
have considered them by themselves perhaps, but let us 
obey the suggestions of right reason and interpret the 
underlying meaning. Ham means “ hot,’ Canaan “com- 
motion.” Both are evil, the one quiescent, the other 
in motion. Rightly then is Canaan the son of Ham, and 
rightly is Canaan cursed. For being moved to sin Ham 
himself becomes Canaan. So is the law that the sins 
of the fathers are visited on the children (Ex. xx. 5) 
justified ; the results, or children, of reasonings are punished, 
while they, if no culpable action be laid at their door, 
escape accusation. 

Shem is, as has been said before, the eponymous good 
kind of man, and God is his God. He who, like Shem and 
Abraham (Gen. xviii. 7), has God as his portion (xAjjpov) 
has passed beyond the bounds of human happiness. 

With regard to the blessing of Japheth, we are not clearly 
told who is to dweli in the tents of Shem. It is possible to 
understand that it is the Lord of the universe. What more 
fitting home could be found for God than a soul perfectly 
cleansed, counting virtue (70 xaAdv) the only good? Ofcourse 
he will dwell there not as in a place—contained therein— 
but as bestowing special forethought and attention upon 
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it, like every master of a house. But perhaps the whole 
prayer refers to Japheth, that he may reckon all worldly 
goods at their true rate and seek only those of the soul. 


The de Confusione Linguarum opens thus: “As far as 
these things are concerned what has been said will suffice ” 
—probably referring to the group of homilies relating to 
Noah—“next we must consider, and not casually (od 
mapépyws), the philosophy of the narrative of the confusion 
of languages” (Gen. xi. 1-9). And now Philo explains the 
position of the antagonists, hinted at in the beginning of 
the de Gigantibus. Certain Jews, presumably Hellenists, 
disgusted with the ancestral polity, always grumbling and 
carping at the laws, use this and other such passages as 
stepping-stones for their atheism, impious that they are. 
They say “Do you still make solemn professions about 
your code as containing the canons of truth itself? See, 
your holy books contain myths such as you deride, when 
you hear others reciting them.” Well, we have not their 
leisure to search out these scattered myths, and will be 
content to deal with the passage in hand. 

The first parable is the myth of the Aloeidae, who piled 
Ossa upon Olympus and Pelion upon Ossa. But notice 
Moses speak of a tower. The second is a myth, akin to 
that before us, relating to the common speech of living 
things recorded by fabricators of myths. It is said that 
in ancient times all living things, animals, fishes, and 
birds, had a common speech, so that they could sympathize 
with each other’s sorrows and joys, as now Greek with 
Greek and barbarian with barbarian. Then, sated with 
their unstinted supply of blessings, as often happens, they 
all turned to longing for the unattainable and treated for 
immortality, asking for destruction of old age and for 
perpetual youth, alleging that one of their number, the 
serpent, had already obtained this gift. But they paid 
the fitting penalty for their presumption; for their one 
common language was immediately cut up into different 
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languages, so that they could not understand one another. 
Here again a discrepancy is to be noted, for Moses speaks 
only of men as having the same speech. It is said that 
the scriptural account is as mythical as the parables cited, 
and that the division or confusion of tongues was a cure for 
sins, intended to prevent men from conspiring together to 
do evil. But the latter theory is untenable. If wicked 
men wish to conspire they will not be stopped by the 
difference of their languages. They can always communi- 
cate, like men whose tongues have been cut out, by means 
of signs. Again, if a man learn many languages, he is 
always held in good repute among those who understand 
them, and regarded at onge as a friend. In fact, the literal 
interpreters of the Law alone will refute these students 
of comparative mythology, without opposing sophistry to 
sophistry. 

Well then, we understand this scripture to refer to the 
universality of evil both in the world and in the individual. 
Heaviest of all evils, and wellnigh incurable, is the co- 
operation of all parts of the soul in sin, when no one part 
is able to heal the rest, but physicians and patients are 
sick together, as at the time of the Deluge (Gen. iv. 5-7). 
We must flee all associations for purposes of sin, and 
confirm our agreement with companions of understanding 
and knowledge. 

In this connexion the saying, “we are all sons of one 
man, we are peaceable” (Gen. xlii. 11), is introduced as an 
example of perfect harmony, and leads to a consideration 
of its origin and its complement. Inevitably will they 
love peace and hate war whose one and the same father 
is not mortal but immortal, God’s man, who being the 
Logos of the Eternal is of necessity himself also incorrupt- 
ible. Their life is peaceful, while the polytheist’s is full 
of strife, and yet not, as some think, lazy and ignoble. 
Men of peace are men of war when opposed to the enemies 
of the soul’s peace. Such is the disposition of each lover 
of virtue, and the words of the inspired prophet bear the 
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same testimony: “O mother, what manner of child am 
I? a man of war” (Jer. xv. 10). 

“The East,” or “ Dawn” (Gen. xi. 2), bears two meanings 
in Scripture, according as it refers to the dawning of light 
or of shadow in the soul. It is used in the good sense in 
the account of Paradise (Gen. ii. 8). So in the oracle 
of one of Moses’ companions (Zech. vi. 12), “ Behold a man 
whose name is Dawn or‘ Rising’. A most novel title this, 
if you suppose that a man composed of body and soul 
is spoken of; but if it be that bodiless man who is identical 
with the divine image you will confess that the title is 
most happy (ed@vBoddrarov). For him hath the Father 
of the universe raised up to be his oldest or first-begotten 
Son. “East” occurs in a bad sense in the story of Balak 
the fool and Balaam (Num. xxiii. 76 f.). 

It is notable that these fools “find” the place most fitted 
for their folly, and “settle” there. Both points are signi- 
ficant. No wicked man is content with the crimes towards 
which his evil nature proceeds of itself, but invents fresh 
ones and therein abides. Therefore are all they whom 
Moses reckons wise introduced as sojourners, who reckon 
heaven their fatherland. Thence were they sent as colonists 
and thither they yearn to return (Gen. xxvi. 2, xxxiii. 4, 
xlvii. 9; Exod. ii. 22). 

The mention of “bricks” (Gen. xi. 3) naturally suggests 
the bondage of Israel, in which the Egyptians compelled 
them to make bricks and to build fenced cities. The eye 
of the soul which alone can see God, bound in the bodily 
nets of Egypt, groans over its task (Exod. i. 11, ii. 23). 
But the way to freedom is sure. For all men labouring 
for gain, or fame, or pleasure there is ransom and salvation 
in the worship of him who alone is wise (Exod. viii. 1). 
Right is it for them that keep company with knowledge to 
aspire to see the Absolute and, if that they cannot, then at 
least his likeness, the most holy Word, and after him the 
world, the most perfect of sensible things; for philosophy 
is nothing else than to study to see these distinctly. 
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The Lawgiver uses “city” not only in the ordinary 
sense but also of that which a man carries about, built in 
his own soul, whereof those built on earth of material 
substances are but copies. How evil their city is, how 
shameless the exposure of their guilt, is shown by the 
warning of their conscience which foresees their impending 
dispersion (Gen. xi. 4). Their tower is like that recorded 
in the Book of Judgments, Phanuel, that is, “ Aversion of 
God” (Judg. viii. 9). 

The statement that “the Lord came down to see the city 
and the tower” (Gen. xi. 5) must certainly be understood 
metaphorically. ‘To suppose that the Divine should really 
share the positions and motions of men is monstrous 
impiety (imepwxedvios kal petaxdopios Os Enos elmeiy do€Beta). 
The human phrases are applied to God, who is not human 
in form, for the benefit of our education. And this 
particular expression is by way of being an exhortation, 
that no one should refrain from examining things closely, 
or judge by hearsay (Exod. xxiii. 1). Let no one think 
that the addition “which the sons of men had built” is 
otiose and insignificant. We must track out the hidden 
treasure of Scripture. The “sons of men” are polytheists ; 
the worshippers of the One are styled “sons of God” 
(Deut. xiv. 1, &c.). 

The words put in God’s mouth need careful attention, 
“Come and let us go down and confound there their 
tongue” (Gen. xi. 7). For he appears to be speaking to some 
who are as it were his fellow workers, as at the creation 
of man (Gen. i. 26, ef. iii. 22). First, it must be said that 
there is no existing being equal in dignity with God: there 
is one Ruler and Governor and King, to whom alone it 
belongs of right to govern and order the universe. The 
poet’s saying, “‘the rule of many lords is no good thing; let 
there be one lord, one king,” applies better to the world 
and God than to cities and men. The next point is that 
God, being One, has innumerable Powers around him, all 
defenders and saviours of the universe, and with them the 
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Powers of punishment, that is the prevention and correction 
of sins. By these the ideal world was framed and man 
also. God entrusts to them tasks which befit him not, for 
man is prone to err in his free choice between good and 
evil, and the way toward evil in the rational soul must not 
be created by God through himself. So God is the cause 
of all good and of no evil at all; the evil is allotted to his 
angels or Powers, which work under his supervision. 

God says, “let us confound their tongue.” It is not, 
then, as the literalists suppose, simply the division of the 
speech of mankind which is the penalty of their sin. Yet 
I would not blame those who follow the superficial sense, 
for perhaps even they have reached the truth; but I would 
urge them not to be content therewith, but to come over 
to the metaphorical interpretations, regarding the letter as 
the shadow and the inherent spirit as the fact or substance. 
By choice of the word confusion the Lawgiver directly 
suggests a deeper meaning. If he referred only to the 
origin of different languages, distinction would have been 
the better word. Confusion is the abolition of the powers 
of each element of a compound or mixture in order to the 
production of the compound. Here the end in view is the 
dissolution of the fellowship of wickedness. And if we apply 
the Scripture again to the individual, it is obvious that God 
has separated the parts of the soul. It is fitting for God 
to tune the harmony of the virtues and to dissolve and 
destroy that of the vices. Now confusion is the most 
appropriate name of wickedness, as any fool proves plainly, 
as his words, counsels, and actions are all reprobate and 
confusion 1. 

J. H. A. Harr. 


1 A further article on Philo will-follow in a subsequent number of 
the J. Q. R. 
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osdian toynna $55 Senn Seon nen Senn om Sy naga som 
w> ov” oop dm xp Fama aad say mos nderd 
nvdy own ofa “a7 may “30 Py¥ “9 DWNT) OA O'NND 
my Seson an sme ayn om naw dy Ssenn en weed msxone 
Th’y mde mayo sna oe on Sen Sapp oy An nynnna 
22 77 wea 3? ube }RY AMIN INP) ADI DIN 93 F ow wy 
mamn oo aim sxne oo de Ney DIAN natn opp 
pep bm my san omnnna sxe moe yaw io @Suyn 


1m ons sp im Bow sad | mow yas own .y2 2 


in Taxed mxon mew own ss onan 5a pipo * py 
DNA OM OMS o'nND OMA’? OND 1D Ow ONwdEd sw Nn 
on Sy moe mp ~y x'm *wynsinw oxspn ' opnown 
»*59pxp> py yn own 2% apo now xopr on 2 spp 230 
nen 8b sem 7 y029wd ov yn own DMA ma par mboyp sem 
pen pnw xn nwawd Mane oY ow yay INN “HT 
S90 II ANY YY ANA NM -’a5M MOY j2 INNMK PON 49") 
by px on [p} 2) DYoT IY mi ov “Sma pase TM My A 
by p's) DN AI oy Nn endp»d min w ww DYDD 
“bx woa.nay Say am om sn ps “pays naw xem ont 
wm .ermiow ind menpr mad n’y awo mon omnw * orm 


? R omits im; EA yop (E adds wmx) pre yn 922. —? Ed. Const. 
conn; E erased.—* R omits; A 1m.—‘ R omits from own. — 
5 Roem awn wey; E nent wen oe; A ver na em we209; Ed. Sulzb. 
Term 13 wr wr ; Ed. Const. & Ferrara wo ; A adds wwx.— * R A 3p, omit- 
ting ow.—7 RA 4i; E omits it. —* R omits ow; A inserts :w.—* R 
woe mw; A whe cow; E pave wooo. —? A (not E) adds 1. —™ Ein Ed. 
Griinhut 5vr. — ? A omits. — A om. — * RA om.— 5A pro. — *E 
and Edd. by oypn; A b> myo. —" E xneynd; A xno. — * RK}; A mor 
(difference through similarity of » and 1). — RE and Edd. oman; 
A orn. — 2 R wore; A wimwe; E ooxonno. — 7 A inserts 
vn. — ™ R inserts now. — 2° EA prin; E  tyverx 1p; Ed. Const. 
NTVEDR Top. — * Ramp; E mevep; A wpm wneren cw by mop. — 
5 R pup; A (not E) ppp. —*% Awa. —* Rowe; Eanes; A ne. 
3 A 1b. —” A omits mm. — °° R omits from ov orm. — * Ro) ow 
pry; Adw 1 ptr. — * A Serer Too axne, omitting 31. —** E173 Ten. — 
A pa. —55 Ro oes; A wa; E mires. — % R omits. — 7” A nn. — 
%° Rom orm) ‘pa ov. — * Rom ownpy; A ond pup. — @ KR ounnnow 
A wsmnne; E pxonwno. 
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> tenen py pynnno pay -onae ond prwpr 2ysr | orm find 
onan wna on bax Spmpy ranym aby pn oy ons abe 
‘now yoo forma ana onde nossa mbdy odynr nar oe 
ma x7 ‘> ow om oma a Sy Anan nx nn 7onn3 
sews maron Sy maw oven mo[p ova] aby odyny :'n”2 oppor 
mm Por an by wpe ss ons insw ws oD IAI 2 
pawn on [*5 DIN DM] 3 1Sysyn sya) penn’ omy oN 
18[myoyy NN) Tow] Ay WSN 3pyy jI Yao IP om3) DEN 
mm oN’n] My nvm oa’n nym wy ind per nwa map 0 
apyp yy ton ind pee pny nn enn pnd ix onto 
sam may 9’ pow nymen due [opm emay] ind pee 

a xo pin Aw non oyfsy on 1D Sete) ys oxy | om 
+990) 55m) "on [py no new] opyy OMDWw « nyne ? /37 
mad aby ayes] ‘mbyo “pon ov = nya owady “oman 
$5 nim] Jo) eons oma ond oma you ym % onDy/[5 
Say om - pp) men myo 2 ew ow san [on 
pris ova =e Daw yym poya oma “ory[Sor ovax wo] 
yas am agads mow are 275 [orenpr ynadan] snd mxpnp ’ 
ON AD PR BD NM Ines) Ae ow IND Ao 
Seedy 9a ow [x5 own] pd poyd myo wny nvm 





1 RAom. Variations of such slight nature will in future generally 
not be noted. —? RE insert yaon pe; A oon wy jon pa. — 
3 Ro ome; A ove. —* A ony. —*® A cor. — ® R inserts bay wy. — 
TA mn. —* RA wiyon ms. —? Arar. —” RA omit from aw 9 
(i.e. from om: to OW). —@ A deve 22 pI; after which R inserts 
pia, A rare). —"? Radds priya. —* A inserts ono dere 22 WyT WR. — 
1s E inserts x. 

15 A ICT OM PRD WIN PAS pO 'A . WA ond PR wax OMI po “7 “Mn “Mm ‘on 

Ye (E pyr) oypa omy ond par war apy yo /y 

1 A ’x, — 17 En>:. —?}8 R omits and reads navman; E wien; A vie. — 
9 EA omit. — Rap. — 7 Rova.— * RA 593. — *% A md ond nya 
om noo. — * RA cen. —% A oy 593 cam p>. — * A omits 13 w 
and man. —?? A oto: oar. —% RA wy.— ” Acad.—” R wiadrosin ;5y 
A 12 yon. — “ Space for msoie and name of place (m2 °°") only; 
REA omit from here till the next mxow.—* A (only) mx. — 
83) Romyot dea or rmbtea; A xadt Oen; Exod on, 
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fas per 25am pylon tags wo snd mmx mp ov) 
mya maup yy avn obenwd Smo ‘ede nem son 
parpy To dxyowen ond op «Sma Aa pws mon wy nnn 
ma ow wm omm fmawd Soo emperor oom oI 


ow avy xdy adpn yo my 552 oA Ime ? prpy | *myayn rT 


3 onxp “yo> om o125 ov Box > Zodvaws myay oN 
sy Sues 7 aninay ean  nxpa nt $0 nnn on ont 
WMI WIV ON PA 230 Nox awwy ws no Sw pexin pan 
Sunp sny pin orp syn boa pa odayoemn 8 pan axwm 
map yaa woo on 2 Symperd ome ona ow oe yt 
28 aawna opp'o 53 nnd pom ow oan ovina 55 im ow “wp 
7 PINT NIT noby bey ime Zep “WA nam on 
nap oN owner on ow -2n’y Seen =n moby awyy 
yINo oNan owner yo yin mondnd ov 522 “wap mao ? wdy 
sy Dow OD “ow sayy joxsy Sy pom ome paxnd wpm 
309 ow «Spay AMIN * pipy nbyan Anan ow - on nxdp 


7 psy nyse Ddvas wm «8 ydy | oyna 55 orabiaw eon ine) 


1905 Dav TyY Nin Spay Ayer PY Ayer NT TY) DIN yy 
DIPS AT NIM FO Sierp ow OW O32 WNW wiper na 


1 Road mee yin) 5 E 7 wad sew) 5 A 7 pend (A omits here 175 
wvn07 and suggests placing it before obov) in the next paragraph; see 
note 5 and p.9, note 29). —? RA advan pra yw wn. —* A ov. —* RG. — 
5 A inserts (A107 175). — ® A q217 OWN 721. — 7 RA omit the last three 
words, —® R onan maw b20 wipe) ony.) ON ON ayy; EA 
DAT Maw $39 (E opps oman) wr) PII) OM vow (E conpy) paypy.— 
*Royasn; A maz. —? Rope. —"' A pon. —” R omits. —S Rxix.— 
* A omits 2. — ® R4(4?). —*% R omits nea; E has my1o7 nee above 
after ov. — " A mon. — % R pra; A pra. — 9% A ooepne. — 
70 Raa; A pr. —% Acne. —™ R oxoponnt; E Sxnicor; A mown; 
EA omit we. —* A onym. — * Row on; Axw min. —* R ownpr, 
omitting 1mx.— 7° R wenn; Arsnpe; E (syowo) Seven. —?7 A prow xm. — 
7 R omits n’y; A pon mode. —* R ow eyiny enran ow; EA ow 
mon (A 309) O'NZY) (A SmEw3) SNDEDI OM (note the similarity of shape 
between ovnn and the first letters of 42am). — °° A rx. — 7 R on 
Dw ym; A yom oosy Wy onnn. — * E ownpo; A prpe, omitting 
mms. — 3 Ro npebo; A prow. — * RA 127 instead of x27) cw. — 
85 Ed. F. orm 53. — * R ow. — 7 A inserts o-npn wwe. — * EA omit 
wo aT wew. — 9% Ro won enw; A wor wenn; E axon enn. 
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px ap ay ney aby 2p taxns Se ya ony ydy mom empon 
‘py oway xox anon ow xd ody ow foun oy pos 
tyny Tordnon jo ny fxr sanyo Smia op ane aby «&S$anad 
ovnmn 55 ows ow) pyonan spy ine DNeNP. Dw wps 
omen save maa odes oe saya Smon vd SSannd 
2b mov ova IND pin M93 mI Iw oD nae ?andyd 
yaw “asain “ayn sy AN De + pINA $33 xynn y9a9 AN 
by 7 poy pams aad ov oan onnat nsx pony on 
527 xm  paein poy Sx paean syen oN Bay :dmon 
Sy yo orn don “ymy sap odwax 3 | mayo ow - omyn 
xy ymax con Sy pa yon Sn Zp Sma mown ny 
spon po omy os odeay wor -opyo ov ade oy xy 
pepo onm an Se meen poyo ody. ommaa pa ond wy 
py pen om sno «1253 poya xd ona sm orden pea 
iM meow ny Zab mys annw ndo syd [orp o}m ovo 
yas $y maw nowy [Monn Jo sna] m2np momd 
oa par (ys aa pbeny ssjedy aa sn sy own bmn 2 s99n 
pop 4x yJoo ovdenny 2nd): days mm ama on tD pry 03 
by .pnn o's myo. @pmnw omap yaw Sen [ap ma 
D3) OMAPA fo O'S DTN 123 Sox [TNn 313 *w apr Jap b5 
aio «7 nydya pos did [myn om]. ovaxn yo oma on 
sex ondon [apy tna ap] | py ona aden on Foden 


1 R anv Spa, omitting yor; (spa = bx 2?) ; E avpe ja ny. —? Ans; 
E pm3.—* Aon.—* A omits. —* RA insert onbon. —* A omits xm. — 
7A pomonn. —® A inserts wipo21.—* A maw. —” Rando ma odwr2 ow. — 
1 RE pow mms; A poem nmw. —? A xn. — 73 R omits ww; A adds 
mr. — 1 A novnan.—' R transposes : oun owmMe; A omits oT and 
inserts m2. — 2° R ova 53 A ow oT 52). — 27 Romnw. —® A xen; 
E adds tm am 59. — RA omit veo poy dx. —” A ow. —7 A mony. — 
22 RA ».—* In MS. BM pryp dma is twice. —* R max v3 12 O22. — 
3 A on. — * R omits from px 2 (i.¢. from om to the third om). — 
7 A od bo ner an ato. — *% (R mri nmin). — ” R omits 27. — 
RA by. —*@ A ones. — ? A bo ona mwdw. — 8% R omits orn; 
A omits nyoyni. — * EA 137), omitting 127 52 5. — * Exactly so R; 
E ow; A one. —* R apn. — 7 In the MS. inybya2; EA omit from 
om. — * R ow. 
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B. FRAGMENT OF BENJAMIN OF TUDELA’S ITINERARY, OxForD, 
MS. Opp. App. 8° 58 [NEUBAUER 2580] 
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‘moan [jo Say] mow yp FovnD 293 hyper pon par tame wp 
Minin ovaxn] mx mp dw mnood xpiespan oN jy WAI Wwe 
yy 7Ta2va ods “sae 7D AwY NIMy FADIA oD ADD [MDIDPA 
Pa yY¥ non Noy OVINA AN PMO wm [OVI OMwY Sy lA 
smxA mwy Ime om mes ‘Sys SpA Dw IW YT DAA DwINA 
maonm ond 2 sox) maxdon Se wea onde [ans] "yvand anv 
mywa 95 we mp [anon ay] “anad ova onsns yr * andy 
yoda mayor or yan wnsedo “awys wm nyod an iby 
ny ayn) JIN PAD OVINA NX pxtyio ya bm nyod oman 
nop pw wo oon AN O99 33nd Ink ZION ASD DB 
vpoy Sy ma Sy mse pote Sys aphaw Sy ‘spon tana *9dm 
Sap Nim naw BIW sar jndy | pops) ama) O22 ADD * wy 195 
p'sdnn 55 ap jor yo wd 2 yon andy Bap baw 7750 5 
mo yt DIS PRY myo AMS oe «Aa ‘dom ow Dy apA 
myo ma aM pows =ooxd owwn = ow bx why." ony 
+8 a5yn Sy Sa3ae4 ons poxd ve: ome msm mhyen ‘ap * xy 
INS ANT D pono wy wip “ow 8 Syo5 Soy NO IM Mo AD 
onain db vam “/pawseat dx qadm parm pdms “own 
“qpnn ome op owand “sxpaewen nde. @absn 
pain mds 1S spor abet» Saxo Ayhy “sesporp bx endan 


1 A oom. —? Rate. —? A oyn. —* A san ame bm} be. — 
5 R Som oan nN mp YY WR TOIT AN nwad WIT NN NPINTWENT my) 
m3 om mar Warp; Ao wos sen pea mad W197 Se APNEA Any 
Fan cma MI NWT ps noth’ ow mx mp. —® A row. —7 RA w3. — 
8 Ryo py; A wo, omitting ym.—* A mame. —” A omits men. — 
1 RA ane nah. —?? A mr. —” A omits. — R ova wa; A othits 
orn. — © A omits now. —** A bo. — 7 R omits man. — ® So also E; 
R omits we; A we mer. — * Ronn. —” A omits cw. —2 RA 
myrom. — 2 RA ww. — 2 A omits cv. —* A won. — 2 A wo. — 
7% A am men ama wiw pnw. — 77 A doe qn. —% A omits 12). — 
» REA omit Joon; E 1. — ° R 5, omitting 3p }). — 3. A pin. — 
2 RA we wo. — * E orm. —™ A omits xzv. —* A inserts pwd 
(E ow) mov. = * R ny ny) 1, omitting row. — 7 A pris) 8a me. — 
% Ryp> wm on npa; E npr. — * R inserts ‘om. —” R inserts ww; 
A poman (E oman) owen ore Dem wen. —“ A apwnen. — ? EA 
ons 4) (E nx) omitting man. — * Ro yownven; A ape. — 
* A (not E) von, —* Ravexwp; A sexe; E eae. 
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a mony Pomtas “9b aan own way Zowsn oe op by Toby 
ayy any so p09 naneds Son ma SadnS ay ma map far 
wy ovoxn e Sawa ondy Sanody sow eno TaN ovo 
73 yom 0222 xd os yoney | ins by asvi Inyy tnx 55 ome 
pindd xpaxsipan ms -otNd 2am macind Syn pen pe tp ow 
106 spp 8 pp oAaN “ye On Ty OTN 1299 wordynd) Dip ine 
ped ma xp ond mad maxone ny ower: abn oan 
yan ox by Sian nap mayo S eyns ond mad Bary 7 vind 
m2 “ras mdyy . apyy 23 yond pax aawy nn Yawy maya 
naynn ax Sy pow p’onin payn psn 5a) ony ayaa Sy 
mwa “nar ov ‘Sma pas am -Zoyay ona pw @ond maa 
23am wn 737 Das “ed = mNDID wy own > myn 
mwa “poy «orn “An am na Zann paan nom bax 
xm pa /e pape advan moan ow orn yn py ndason 


N7D ovap Avy | * ow onan wy -% pdxyow’ os = pena now Ann 


paw *oynnd ovr andy apy mpany pny’ me omax ow dy 
soy inw “ow sim xia ox Sax poo ov pom maxn “3p 
Syymax “pao swy xinw Sma“ nnp d “nna any Sy and 
nox ayes “noes to opa mot “an mates mond om 3 


1 R ona $9 me vox te013, E onam ws e013; A ona vox 1D). — 
2 Rony; A adds xn; E myn. — * R adds venn. —* R omits; A >. — 
5 A inserts m2. —°® R has on after 1. —7 R ONT YN) TAN ON ITN 
meu:. — ® R wm; A omits from minh to wm. —® Ron ome wen, 
omitting from 5) to ;mn.—?° A omits. —" R omits; A’n. —” A inserts 
Dw. — 7 R omits m; Ama von. —** R omits %, but EA have it. — 
1 Ro ona bx; A oni $e (E mr) 52. —?° R A add mv. — " (The MS. 
has before oviw> the word m25 marked as an error); R owsoa ond gp; 
A ond ma mop. — 38 R anp; E anpa. —? Rovers. —* Raps; A mp; 
E 7e9. —# R aagon by pon onan 52). — 7 R ow. —* A wy ow 
mo owas. —* Rw; A omits. —* E ayn moyny; A mero nmi. — 
2 Row meow. — 7 R prwat ouaw O, see note 34. — % A pam moe, 
omitting all between, — * R wn. -- ® R javn. — @ E mm ova; 
A mo oy. — * E pori; A inserts mw. — * A omits. — * R 9; 
Aor —* A on —* R obxroen. — 7 R omits; A own ow. — 
8 R ore; Ed. F. ona. — * RA omit.—” R nnew; A nn, — 
| R inserts bv. — A von (Em) wy mw. — * A adds own cm, — 
# A n23.—* R omits from 75 to na05; E A omit n31102 and the second 
mend 1. 
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mew ow mm mesden Se sow sy Zen po ods ow Ups 
by ar sao ar andy Sapam Aw apy Spry oDANIN “AP omap 
m pin nanax aap Sy 7m 3i83 mpipn nymsx oMINn ° oP 
m apy Sey aay pnnax 72 pms’ nap ar pny’ Sen pmax sap 
"3p AN Aw Ip ar ovinNn Sy waK DAIIN 7B PMY’ ja apy IP 
om oy 553 ?nnx meey ow pdt anyoa axd sap an pan 
mosy med “nas nvan ow eomapn by abd abd Soa 
mrosy tm ine b> See 2 pane ow perso yay Sener 





mbpspn aw myps “ay . am | orn Sy Dy ym Pr WIN ala) 


ma meys ow pro psy oman pd yn Pomsae Sy ina 
29 #933 (sic) pad MIND |D won own 278938 OAIIN 17 NID 3d 
mpi wy own 27 om avdy ads ow per ae 2 ae 
npoway miso wnw odyrvd marmipa vbw svn ndws Sew 22/0 
omy owyy “odSxyoen 22 tp api an ado ne oN 193 
7 oye 92 mes ova now Syx 7 non Syiw Sw ap 
now Seyow 2 /e amie wip ade aa vdy ay ade smovdye 

:mn on oy 


lAreo ah. —? Ania on.—*® RA pny.—* A me ip. —® R apn. — 
6 RA omit orp br here; see the next following note; Aoby. —7 RA 
substitute for oxaN2: R omnapm by; A ormap by. —* R adds wax; E and 
Edd. n’y wax; A own yoy wir; REA omit the rest till ron and 
substitute for it: R ons5 jo; E o> by 72 wo; A ty) JD wO9 Py? Jap 5m 
D499 jd) yD Ca OMIPA SD. —* A adds npn. —” A vddn ova. — 4 A omits, — 
4 Am. — A omin; Eomm. —* R yim; A omits and reads ayp). — 
1 EA insert wax, A adding owas voy, — 7° E inverts, ow nw. — 27 R 
bo v3. —** A omits. —?° R po» mad; E pyar mao; A poz md. — 
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TRANSLATION. 


Thence it is a day’s journey to the other Gebal, which is on 
the border of the children of Ammon, and here there are about 
150 Jews. The place is under the rule of the Genoese, the name 
of the governor being Guillelmus Embriacus’?. Here was found 
a temple belonging to the children of Ammon in olden times, 
and an idol of theirs seated upon a throne or chair, and made 
of stone overlaid with gold. Two women are represented sitting 
one on the right and one on the left of it, and there is an altar 
in front before which the Ammonites used to sacrifice and burn 
incense *, There are about 200 Jews there, at their head being 
R. Meir, R. Jacob, and R. Simchah. The place is situated on the 
sea border of the land of Israel. From there it is two days’ journey 
to Beirut, or Beeroth, where there are about fifty Jews, at their 
head being R. Solomon, R. Obadiah, and R. Joseph. Thence it is one 


p- 29 day’s journey to Saida, which is Sidon, a large city, | with about 





twenty Jews. Ten miles therefrom a people dwell who are at war 
with the men of Sidon; they are called Druses, and are pagans of 
a lawless character. They inhabit the mountains and the clefts of 
the rocks, have no king or ruler over them, but dwell independent 
in their high places, and their border extends to Mount Hermon, 
which is a three days’ journey. They are steeped in vice, brothers 
marrying their sisters and fathers their daughters. They have one 
feast day in the year, when they all collect, both men and women, to 
eat and drink together, and they then interchange their wives *. 
They say that at the time when the soul leaves the body it passes in 
the case of a good man into the body of a newborn child, and in the 


1 See the narrative of William of Tyre. 

2 Jebeil, the ancient Gebal, was noted for its artificers and stone- 
cutters. Cf. 1 Kings v. 32; Ezek. xxvii. 9. The Greeks named the place 
Byblos, the birthplace of Philo. The coins of Byblos have a repre- 
sentation of the Temple of Astarte. All along the coast we find remains 
of the worship of Baal Kronos and Baaltis, of Osiris and Isis, and it is 
probable that the worship of Adonis and Jupiter-Ammon led Benjamin 
to associate therewith the Ammonites. The reference to the children 
of Ammon is based on a misunderstanding, arising perhaps out of 
Ps, Ixxxiii. 8. 

> The Quarterly Statements of the Palestine Exploration Fund for 
1886 and 1889 give a good deal of information concerning the religion 
of the Druses. Their morality is there described as having been much 
maligned, 
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case of a bad man into the body of a dog or an ass. Such are their 
foolish beliefs. There are no resident Jews among them, but a certain 
number of Jewish handicraftsmen and dyers come among them for 
the sake of trade, and then return, the people being favourable to the 








Jews. | They roam over the mountains and hills, and no man can do p. 30 


battle with them. 

From Sidon it is half a day’s journey to Sarepta, which belongs to 
Sidon. Thence it is another half-day to New Tyre, which is a very 
fine city, with a harbour in the midst of the city. At night those 
that levy dues throw iron chains from tower to tower, so that no man 
can go forth by boat or in any other way to rob the ships by night. 
There is no harbour like this in the whole world. Tyre is a beautiful 
city. It contains about 500 Jews, some of them scholars of the Talmud, 
at their head being R. Ephraim of Tyre, the Dayan, R. Meir from Car- 
cassonne, and R. Abraham, head of the congregation. The Jews own 
some vessels, and there are also glass-makers amongst them who make 
that fine glass or Tyrian glass-ware which is prized in all countries. 
In the vicinity is found sugar of a high class, for men plant it here, and 
people come from all lands to purchase it'. A man can ascend the 
walls of New Tyre and see ancient Tyre, which the sea has now 
covered, lying at a stone’s throw from the new city. And should 


one care to go forth by boat one can see | the castles, market places, p. 31 


streets, and palaces in the bed of the sea. New Tyre is a busy 
place of commerce, to which merchants flock from all quarters. 

One day’s journey brings one to Acre, the Acco of old, which is on 
the borders of Asher; it is the commencement of the land of Israel. 
Situated by the Great Sea, it possesses a large harbour for all the pil- 
grims who come to Jerusalem by ship. A stream runs in front of it, 
called the brook of Kedumim?. About 200 Jews live there, at their 
head being R. Zadok, R. Jephet, and R. Jonah. From there it is three 
parasangs to Chaifas, which is Hachepher * on the seaboard, and on 


1 Tyre was noted for its glass ware and sugar factories up to 1291, 
when it was abandoned by the Crusaders, and destroyed by the Moslems. 

2 This name is applied to the Kishon, mentioned further on, celebrated 
in Deborah’s song (Judg. v. 21), but it is about five miles south of Acre, 
the river nearest to the town being the Belus, noted for its fine sand 
suitable for glass-making. It is not unlikely that R. Benjamin alludes 
to the celebrated ox spring of which Arab writers have much to say. 
Mukkadasi writes in 985: ‘Outside the eastern city gate is a spring. 
This they call Ain al Bakar, relating how it was Adam—peace be upon 
him !—who discovered this spring, and gave his oxen water therefrom, 
whence its name.” 
5 Gath-Hepher, the birthplace of Jonah, near Kefr Kenna, in the 
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the other side is Mount Carmel ', at the foot of which there are many 
Jewish graves. On the mountain is the cave of Elijah, where the 
Christians have erected a structure called St. Elias. On the top of the 
mountain can be recognized the overthrown altar which Elijah 
repaired in the days of Ahab. The site of the altar is circular, about 
four cubits remain thereof, and at the foot of the mountain the brook 
Kishon flows. From here it is four parasangs | to Capernaum, which 
is the village of Nahum, identical with Maon, the home of Nabal the 
Carmelite ?. 

Six parasangs from here is Caesarea, the Gath * of the Philistines, 
and here there are about 200 Jews and 200 Cuthim. These are 
the Jews of Shomron, who are called Samaritans. The city is 
fair and beautiful, and lies by the sea. It was built by Caesar, and 
called after him Caesarea. Thence it is half a day’s journey to Kako 4, 
the Keilah of Scripture. There are no Jews here. Thence it is half 
a day's journey to St. George, which is Lud °, where there lives one 
Jew, who is a dyer. Thence it is a day’s journey to Sebaste, which 
is the city of Shomron (Samaria), and here the ruins of the palace 
of Ahab the son of Omri may be seen. It was formerly a well- 
fortified city by the mountain side, with streams of water. It is still 
a land of brooks of water, gardens, orchards, vineyards, and olive 
groves, but no Jews dwell here. Thence it is two parasangs to 


territory of Zebulon (Joshua xix. 13), is not here referred to, but the land 
of Hepher, 1 Kings iv. ro. 

1 In Benjamin’s time hermits, who eventually founded the Carmelite 
order of monks, occupied grottoes on Mount Carmel. 

? Benjamin travelled along the coast to Caesarea, Mr. Guy le Strange 
(Palestine under the Moslems, 1890, p. 477) writes: ‘* Tall Kanisah, or Al 
Kunaisah, the Little Church, is the mound a few miles north of Athlith, 
which the Crusaders took to be the site of Capernaum.” Benjamin 
must have known very well that Maon, which was contiguous to another 
Carmel (referred to in Joshua xv. 55), belonged to Judah, and was not in 
the north of Palestine. Here, as in the case of Gath and elsewhere, he 
quotes what was the hearsay identification current at the time he visited 
these places. See an article by C. R. Conder on “Early Christian Topo- 
graphy ” in the Quarterly Statements of the Palestine Exploration Fund for 1876, 
p. 16. 

* In the time of the Crusaders Gath Was supposed to be near Jamnia, 
but nothing definite is known as to its site. (Baedeker, Handbook to 
Palestine and Syria, p. 317.) 

* It lies between Caesarea and Lydda. See Conder’s Latin Kingdom 
of Jerusalem. Keilah has been identified as situated near the cave of 
Adullam. 

5 The tomb of St. George is still shown in the Greek church at Lydda. 
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Nablous, which is Shechem on Mount Ephraim, where there are no 
Jews; the place is situated in the valley between Mount Gerizim 
and Mount Ebal, and contains about 1,000 Cuthim, who observe the 
written law of Moses alone, and are called Samaritans. They have 


priests | of the seed (of Aaron), and they call them Aaronim, who do p. 33 


not intermarry with Cuthim, but wed only amongst themselves}. 
These priests offer sacrifices, and bring burnt-offerings in their place 
of assembly on Mount Gerizim, as it is written in their law—“ And 
thou shalt set the blessing on Mount Gerizim.” They say that this is 
the proper site of the Temple. On Passover and the other festivals 
they offer up burnt-offerings on the altar which they have built on 
Mount Gerizim, as it is written in their law—“ Ye shall set up the 
stones upon Mount Gerizim, of the stones which Joshua and the 
children of Israel set up at the Jordan.” They say that they are 
descended from the tribe of Ephraim. And in the midst of them is 
the grave of Joseph, the son of Jacob our father, as it is written— 
“and the bones of Joseph buried they in Shechem?.” Their alpha- 
bet lacks three letters, namely 7 He, M Heth, and y Ain*. The letter 
m He is taken from Abraham our father, because they have no dignity, 
the letter ™ Heth from Isaac, because they have no kindliness, and 
the letter » Ain from Jacob, because they have no humility. In 
place of these letters they make use of the Aleph, by which we can 


tell | that they are not of the seed of Israel, although they know the p. 34 


law of Moses with the exception of these three letters. They guard 
themselves from the defilement of the dead, of the bones of the slain, 
and of graves; and they remove the garments which they have worn, 
before they go to the place of worship, and they bathe and put on 
fresh clothes. This is their constant practice. On Mount Gerizim are 
fountains and gardens and plantations, but Mount Ebal is rocky and 
barren; and between them in the valley lies the city of Shechem. 
From the latter place it is a distance of four parasangs to Mount 
Gilboa, which the Christians call Mont Gilboa; it lies in a very 
parched district. And from there it is five‘... , a village where 


1 Mr. A. Cowley in an article on the Samaritan Liturgy in J. Q. R., VII, 
125, states that the “ House of Aaron” died out in 1624, The office then 
went to another branch, the priest being called 57 79, the Levite Cohen. 
Cf. Adler and Seligsohn’s Une nouvelle chronique samaritaine. (Paris : 
Durlacher, 1903.) 

2 The small square building known as Joseph’s tomb lies a short 
distance north of Jacob’s well, at the eastern entrance to the vale of 
Nablous. 

3 Cf. Guy Le Strange, Palestine, 381, and Rapoport’s Note 166, Asher's 


Benjamin, vol. II. 
* The MSS. are defective here; starting from Shechem, Mount Gilboa, 
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there are no Jews. Thence it is two parasangs to the valley of 
Ajalon!, which the Christians call Val-de-Luna. At a distance of 
one parasang is Mahomerie-le-Grand, which is Gibeon the Great; it 
contains no Jews. 

From there it is three parasangs to Jerusalem, which is a small 
city, fortified by three walls. Itis full of people, whom the Moham- 
medans call Jacobites, Armenians, Greeks, Georgians, Franks, and 


p. 35 people of all tongues. It contains a dyeing-house, | for which the Jews 


pay a small rent annually to the king’, on condition that besides 
the Jews no other dyers be allowed in Jerysalem. There are about 
200 Jews who dwell under the Tower of David in one corner of the 
city*®. The lower portion of the wall of the Tower of David, to the 
extent of about ten cubits, is part of the ancient foundation set up by 
our ancestors, the remaining portion having been built by the 
Mohammedans. There is no structure in the whole city stronger than 
the Tower of David. The city also contains two buildings, from one 
of which—the hospital—there issue forth four hundred knights; and 
therein all the sick who come thither are lodged and cared for in life 
and in death‘. The other building is called the Temple of Solomon; 


which to this day presents a bare appearance, is in a different direction 
to Ajalon. It is doubtful whether Benjamin personally visited all the 
places mentioned in his Itinerary. His visit took place not long after the 
second great Crusade, when Palestine under the kings of Jerusalem was 
disturbed by internal dissension and the onslaughts of the Saracens under 
Nur-ed-din of Damascus and his generals, Benjamin could at best visit 
the places of note only when the opportunity offered. 

+ This and most of the other places mentioned by Benjamin are more 
or less identified in the very important work published by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, The Survey of Western Palestine. Our author’s statements 
are carefully examined, and Captain Conder, after expatiating upon the 
extraordinary mistakes made by writeys in the time of the Crusaders, 
some of whom actually confounded the sea of Galilee with the Mediter- 
ranean, says: “The medizval Jewish pilgrims appear as a rule to have 
had a much more accurate knowledge both of the country and of the 
Bible. Their assertions are borne out by existing remains, and are of the 
greatest value.” 

? King Baldwin III died in 1162, and was succeeded by his brother 
Almaric. : 

% The reading of the Roman MS. that there were but four Jewish 
inhabitants at Jerusalem is in conformity with R. Petachia, who passed 
through Palestine some ten or twenty years after R. Benjamin, and found 
but one Jew there. The 1 meaning four would easily be misread for 1 
meaning 200. 

* The Knights of the Hospital of St. John and the Templars are here 
referred to. (See Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ; Charles Mills, 
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it is the palace built by Solomon the king of Israel. Three hundred 
knights are quartered there, and issue therefrom every day for 
military exercise, besides those who come from the land of the Franks 
and the other parts of Christendom, having taken upon themselves to 
serve there a year or two until their vow is fulfilled. In Jerusalem is 
the great church called the Sepulchre, and here is the burial-place 
of Jesus, unto which the Christians make pilgrimages. | 


Jerusalem! has four gates—the gate of Abraham, the gate of p. 36 


David, the gate of Zion, and the gate of Gushpat, which is the 
gate of Jehoshaphat, in front of the ancient sanctuary called 
Templum Domini. Upon the site of the sanctuary Omar-Ben-Al- 
Khataab erected an edifice with a very large and magnificent 
cupola, unto which the Gentiles do not bring any image or effigy, 
but merely come there to pray. In front of this place is the 
western wall, which is one of the walls of the Holy of Holies. This is 
called the Gate of Mercy, and thither come all the Jews to pray 
before the wall of the court of the Temple. In Jerusalem, attached to 
the palace which belonged to Solomon, are the stables built by him, 
forming a very substantial structure, composed of large stones, and 
the like of it is not to be seen anywhere in the world. There is also 
visible up to this day the pool where the priests used to slaughter 
their sacrifices, and the Jews coming thither write their names upon 
the wall. The gate of Jehoshaphat leads to the valley of Jehoshaphat, 


which is the gathering-place of nations?. Here is the pillar | called p. 37 


Absalom’s Hand, and the sepulchre of King Uzziah *. 


History of the Crusades, 4th edition, vol. I, p. 342, and Besant and Palmer's 
Jerusalem, chap. ix.) 

1 Cf. the writings of Mukaddasi the Hierosolomite, one of the publica- 
tions of the Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society. See also Edrisi’s and Ali of 
Herat’s works. Chap. iii of Guy le Strange’s Palestine under the Moslems 
gives full extracts of Edrisi’s account in 1154 and Ali's in 1173. See also 
five plans of Jerusalem designed between 1160 and 1180, vol. XV, Zeitschrift 
des deutschen Palistina-Vereins, 

? Ezek. xx. 35. That the Gorge of Jehoshaphat will be the scene of the 
last judgment is based upon Joel iv. 2. Cf. M. N. Adler, Temple at Jerusalem 
and Sir Charles Warren’s Comments. 

3 In memory of Absalom’s disobedience to his father, it is customary 
with the Jews to pelt this monument with stones to the present day. 
The adjoining tomb is traditionally known as that of Zechariah, 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 20. King Uzziah, otherwise Azariah, was buried on Mount Zion, 
close to the other kings of Judah, 2 Kings xv. 7. Cf. P. E. F., Jerusalem, 
as to identification of sites. Sir Charles Wilson, Picturesque Palestine, gives 
excellent illustrations of the holy places, and his work might be consulted 
with advantage. 
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In the neighbourhood is also a great spring, called the Waters of 
Siloam, connected with the brook of Kidron. Over the spring is 
a large structure dating from the time of our ancestors, but little 
water is found, and the people of Jerusalem for the most part drink 
the rain-water, which they collect in cisterns in their houses. From 
the valley of Jehoshaphat one ascends the Mount of Olives; it is the 
valley alone which separates Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives. 
From the Mount of Olives one sees the Sea of Sodom, and at a 
distance of two parasangs from the Sea of Sodom is the Pillar of Salt 
into which Lot's wife was turned ; the sheep lick it continually, but 
afterwards it regains its original shape’. ‘The whole land of the 
plain and the valley of Shittim as far as Mount Nebo are visible 
from here. 

In front of Jerusalem is Mount Zion, on Which there is no building, 
except a place of worship belonging to the Christians. Facing 
Jerusalem (at a distance of three miles) are three sepulchres? 
belonging to the Israelites, who in the days of old buried their dead 
in caves, and upon each sepulchre there is a facade, but the Christians 
destroy the sepulchres, employing the stones thereof in building their 
houses. These sepulchres reach as far as Zelzah in the territory of 
Benjamin. Around Jerusalem are high mountains. 

On Mount Zion | are the sepulchres of the House of David, and the 
sepulchres of the kings that ruled after him. The exact place 
cannot be identified, inasmuch as fifteen years ago a wall of the 
church of Mount Zion fell in. The Patriarch commanded the over- 
seer to take the stones of the old walls and restore therewith the 
church. He did so, and hired workmen at fixed wages; and there 
were twenty men who brought the stones from the base of the wall of 
Zion. Among these men there were two who were sworn friends. On 
a certain day the one entertained the other; after their meal they 
returned to their work, when the overseer said to them, “ Why have 
you tarried to-day ?”” They answered, “Why need you complain ? 
When our fellow workmen go to their meal we will do our work.” 
When the dinner-time arrived, and the other workmen had gone to 
their meal, they examined the stones, and raised a certain stone which 


? Pillars of salt are to be met with elsewhere, for instance at Hammam 
Meskutim in Algeria. They are caused by spouts of water, in which so 
great a quantity of salt is contained as at times to stop up the aperture 
of the spring. The latter, however, is again unsealed through cattle 
licking off the salt near the aperture, and the same process of filling up 
and unstopping goes on continually. 

2? See Baedeker, Handbook to Palestine and Syria, pp. 233, 236; also 
Schwartz, Palestine, 1852, p. 230. 
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formed the entrance to a cave. Thereupon one said to the other, 
“Let us go in and see if any money is to be found there.” They 
entered the cave, and reached a iarge chamber resting upon pillars 





of marble overlaid with silver and gold. In front | was a table of gold p. 39 


and a sceptre and crown. This was the sepulchre of King David. On 
the left thereof in like fashion was the sepulchre of King Solomon; 
then followed the sepulchres of all the kings of Judah that were 
buried there. Closed coffers were also there, the contents of which 
no man knows. The two men essayed to enter the chamber, when 
a fierce wind came forth from the entrance of the cave and smote 
them, and they fell to the ground like dead men, and there they lay 
until evening. And there came forth a wind like a man’s voice, 
crying out : “ Arise and go forth from this place!” So the men rushed 
forth in terror, and they came unto the Patriarch, and related these 
things to him. Thereupon the Patriarch sent for Rabbi Abraham:el 
Constantini, the pious recluse, who was one of the mourners of Jeru- 
salem, and to him he related all these things according to the report 
of the two men who had come forth. Then Rabbi Abraham replied, 
‘These are the sepulchres of the House of David; they belong to the 
kings of Judah, and on the morrow let us enter, I and you and these 
men, and find out what is there.” And on the morrow they sent for 


the two men, and found each of them lying on his bed | in terror, p. 40 


and the men said: ‘‘ We will not enter there, for the Lord doth not 
desire to show it to any man.” Then the Patriarch gave orders that 
the place should be closed up and hidden from the sight of man unto 
this day. These things were told me by the said Rabbi Abraham. 

From Jerusalem it is two parasangs to Bethlehem, which is called 
by the Christians Beth-Leon, and close thereto, at a distance of about 
half a mile, at the parting of the way, is the pillar of Rachel’s grave, 
which is made up of eleven stones, corresponding with the number of 
the sons of Jacob. Upon it is a cupola resting on four columns, and 
all the Jews that pass by carve their names upon the stones of the 
pillar’. At Bethlehem there are two Jewish dyers. It isa land of 
brooks of water, and contains wells and fountains. 

At a distance of six parasangs is St. Abraham de Bron, which is 
Hebron; the old city stood on the mountain, but is now in ruins; 
and in the valley by the field of Machpelah lies the present city. 
Here there is the great church called St. Abram, and this was a 


Jewish place of worship at the time of the Mohammedan rule, | but p, 41 


the Gentiles have erected there six sepulchres, respectively called 
those of Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and Rebekah, Jacob and Leah, 


1 Edrisi in 1154 writes : ‘The tomb is covered by twelve stones, and 
above it is a dome vaulted over with stones,” 
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The custodians tell the pilgrims that these are the graves of the 
Patriarchs, for which information the pilgrims give them money. If 
a Jew comes, however, and gives a special reward, the custodian of 
the cave opens unto him a gate of iron, which was constructed by our 
forefathers, and then he is able to descend below by means of steps, 
holding a lighted candle in his hand. He then reaches a cave, in 
which nothing is to be found, and a cave beyond, which is likewise 
empty, but when he reaches the third cave behold there are six 
graves, the graves of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, Sarah, Rebekah and 
Leah, facing one another. And upon the graves are inscriptions cut 
in stone; upon the grave of Abraham is engraved “This is the grave 
of Abraham ”’; upon that of Isaac, “This is the grave of Isaac, the son 
of Abraham our Father”; upon that of Jacob, ‘This is the grave of 
Jacob, the son of Isaac, the son of Abraham our Father” ; and upon 
the others, “This is the grave of Sarah,” “This is the grave of 
Rebekah,” and “ This is the grave of Leah.” A lamp burns day and 
night upon the graves in the cave. One finds there many casks filled 
with the bones of Israelites, as the members of the house of Israel 
were wont to bring the bones of their fathers thither and to deposit 
them there to this day’. | 

Beyond the field of Machpelah is the house of Abraham ; there is 
a well in front of the house, but out of reverence for the Patriarch 
Abraham no one is allowed to build in the neighbourhood. 

From Hebron it is five parasangs to Beit Jibrin, which is Mareshah, 


? Compare R. Petachia’s account of his visit (Travels of Rabbi Petachia : 
translated by Dr. A. Benisch ; London, Triibner & Co., 1856, p. 63). 
See also an interesting paper by Professor Guthe (Zeitschrift des deutsch 
Palistina-Vereins, vol. XVII, p. 248) for an account of the opening of 
the tombs at Hebron in 1119, as given in a presumably contemporaneous 
MS. found by Count Riant. Fifteen earthenware vessels filled with 
bones, perhaps those referred to by Benjamin, were found. It is doubtful 
whether the actual tombs of the Patriarchs were disturbed, but it is 
stated that the Abbot of St. Gallen paid in 1180 ten marks of gold (equal 
to about £5,240 sterling) for relics taken from the altar of the church 
at Hebron. The MS. of Count Riant further mentions that before the 
occupation of Hebron by the Arabs, the Greeks had blocked up and con- 
cealed the entrance to the caves. The Jews subsequently disclosed the 
place of the entrance to the Moslems,’receiving as recompense permission 
to build a synagogue close by. This was no doubt the Jewish place of 
worship referred to by Benjamin. Shortly after Benjamin’s visit in 1167 
the Crusaders established a bishopric and erected a church in the 
southern part of the Haram. See also Conder’s account of the visit of 
His Majesty the King, when Prince of Wales, to the Haram at Hebron. 
(Palestine Exploration Fund’s Quarterly Statement, 1882.) 
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where there are but three Jews'. Three parasangs further one 
reaches St. Samuel of Shiloh. This is the Shiloh which is two 
parasangs from Jerusalem. When the Christians captured Ramleh, 
the Ramah of old, from the Mohammedans, they found there the grave 
of Samuel the Ramathite close to a Jewish synagogue. The Christians 
took the remains, conveyed them unto Shiloh, and erected over them 
a large church, and called it St. Samuel of Shiloh unto this day *. 


1 Beit Jibrin was fortified by King Fulk in 1134. See Baedeker, 
Handbook to Palestine and Syria, p. 309, for full description of the district ; 
also a preliminary notice on the Necropolis of Maresha in P. E’. F. Q. S., Oct., 
1902, p. 393. The text has p25, but it should be m2). iuseriptions on 
tombs near Beit Jibrin show that the town, to which +t uried 
belonged, was called Mariseh. The passage in A and all pr . tions 
as to Shunem is corrupt, and certainly out of place. Shune asa small 
place in Galilee, and is not likely to have had 300 Jews at the time of the 
Crusaders. 

2 Shiloh, at the time of the Crusaders, was considered to occupy the 
site of Mizpeh, the highest mountain near Jerusalem, where the 
national assemblies were held at the time of the Judges, The present 
mosque is dilapidated, but the substructure, which dates from the Frank 
period, is beautifully jointed. The apse is raised. The reputed tomb of 
Samuel is on the western side of the church. It is still called Nebi 
Samwil, venerated alike by Jew and Moslem. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE FALASHAS. 


DvRING a recent expedition to Abyssinia, to which I was 
attached, I was in hopes of being fortunate enough to come 
across some of the interesting tribe of the Falashas. My 
duties, however, which took me through the Sudan and 
the southern part of the Abyssinian Empire, prevented 
my visiting this people, who live further north in the 
neighbourhood of Lake Tsana, and separated by the Blue 
Nile and many of its tributaries from the route taken 
by our party. 

The rate, moreover, at which we were moving prevented 
my searching out members of the tribe, of whom a few 
are occasionally to be found in other parts of the country. 

At Addis Alam, a town about a day’s journey west of 
Addis Ababa, through which our caravan passed at full 
speed, there is, I believe, a colony of about fifty of this 
people, who have been brought there by the Emperor 
Menelik to build a stone palace for him; for the Falasha 
are said to be almost the only skilled masons in Ethiopia, 
as nearly all the houses of the Abyssinians are built of wood, 
wattle, or mud. 

During the short time I was staying in Addis Ababa, 
Menelik’s capital, I heard of the presence in the town of 
a couple of Falashas, but was unable to stay to meet them. 

The lateness of the season, involving the rise of the Blue 
Nile into flood, prevented my tracking north to the Falasha 
country, so that I was forced to abandon any attempt to 
reach this tribe during the current year. I hope, however, 
to be able to pay such a visit later on. 
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I did, however, meet a gentleman, Ato Woldah Haimanot, 
who happened to be something of a scholar, and one of 
the very few educated Abyssinians who speak a European 
language. This gentleman, who has a very fair mastery 
of English (obtained, I believe, during a stay in Jeru- 
salem), besides Amharic, Arabic, Galla, Tigrean, and a little 
Hebrew, took considerable interest in my idea of visiting 
the Falashas, and it is a letter from him which reached me 
here in England a few weeks ago which I append. 

The letter is verbatim as I received it from Woldah 
Haimanot. I have added some foot-notes of my own, 
which may perhaps be superfluous to many readers. 

I must take this opportunity to thank Mr. and Mrs. W. N. 
Macmillan, to whom I owe my presence as a member of the 
expedition, and Lt.-Col. Sir John Harrington, British 
Minister at the court of King Menelik, whose guest I was 
at Addis Ababa, for many kindnesses. Without them these 
few lines would not have been written. 

CHARLES SINGER. 


ADDIS-ABABA, 
July 15, 1904. 
Dear Dr. SINGER, 

Very soon after you left for Djibouti I found the two 
Falasha gentlemen about whom I told you; their names 
are—the first Ato’ Yetemengo, the other Ato Afawark, and 
their houses are in the quarters of the masons and carpenters 
situated between the British Legation and the Palace. 

I inquired from these gentlemen the following questions 
of the Falasha customs and religions which you wanted 
to know. 

1. Funeral customs just the same as Christian Abyssinians, 
except the body of a male Falasha is laid on the right side 
and that of a female on the left: any one who has touched 
a dead body is unclean. 


? Ato is the Amharic title of courtesy, equivalent to our Mr. or Sir. 
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2. Whenever they kill an animal for food’ they pronounce: 
“ May the Lord God of Israel be blessed.” 

3. Phylacteries and amulets” are abominations by them. 

4. Priests’ attire and sacrifice utensils are according to 
the law of the Levites, except that the vessels have short 
handles. 

5. Priests are married and unmarried, and as the Falashas 
assume to be descendants of the Levites who came to 
Abyssinia with Menelik I, any one of them who is fit 
is appointed for a priest. 

6. Their sacrifices, custoras of food and drink are 
according to the law of Moses. 

7. Their calendars are taken from the appearance of the 
moon, and their feasts are during Passion Week. 

8. Marriage is performed with prayers and ceremonies ; 
whenever the bride is not found to be a virgin she should 
be dismissed. 

g. Circumcision is on the eighth day*. 

10. They do not know any history or antiquity except 
the Old Testament‘, and that they have come with 
Menelik I°. 

11. Priests are consecrated with ceremonies. 


1 The Abyssiniahs have also their own method of killing, and eat no 
meat except that of atiimals killed by dne of themselves. 

2 The Abyssinians almost all weat amulets, cotisisting for the most 
part of passages from the Gospels, written on patchment, and wrapped in 
little leather cases, not unlike in appearance the phylacteries in use 
among modern Jews. Crosses and other charms are also very commonly 
worn among them. 

$ The Abyssinian Christians also retain the custom of circumcision. 

* I understand from Waldoh Hatmanot that the Falashas use the same 
version of the Old Testament as the Abyssinian Christians (the version 
being in the Amhatic tongue), omitting, however, certain books which are 
peculiar to the Amharic and Coptic Churches. 

5 Menelik I is in Abyssinian tradition the son of King Solomon and 
the Queen of Sheba. The Negus Negusti (i.e. the King of Kings) of 
Ethiopia, who is the over-lord of the Rases or sub-kings of the Abyssinian 
Empire, always makes a claim to be a descendant of this first Menelik. 
The name Menelik was taken by the present sovereign on his assumption 
of imperial honours. 
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12. The women are treated well, and no divorce except 
for the cause of unchastity 1. 

13. Their laws and avenging of blood are in accord with 
the customs of the Christian Abyssinians. 

14. The manner of observing their animal foods, and all 
clean and unclean things, and the separation of women 
during child-births, &., is exactly according to the law of 
Moses. 

15. The day of their Atonement is in the month of 
November. 

16. They have a hope to return to Jerusalem. 

17. Except leather-tanning, which is abomination to 
them, they engage themselves in every other work ?. 

18. They have no more arts or learnings than the 
Abyssinians, 

19. They have no other saints but those of the Old 
Testament. 

20. Mohammedans are considered infidels by them, but 
Christians are respected. 

Their manner of observing clean and unclean — is 
very severe. 

As the women of the Christians, or of the other 
peoples among whom they live, do not observe the 
Levitical laws regarding women, no Falasha touches 
the pots or any household utensils of the other people; 
the Falashas do not eat any food cooked or dressed by 
other people; they do not buy also any article of food, 
including butter and milk, in the market which is in the 
possession of other people, except live animals and raw 
corn and honey, in order that they might not be defiled. 
Whenever they trespass against any of these laws they 


1 The religious marriage, which is somewhat rare among the Christian 
Abyssinians, is indissoluble, 

2 I heard of the Falashas as pursuing the following occupations :— 
masons, smiths, farmers, carpenters, workers in precious metals, The 
work of the smith is regarded with superstition, terror, and some 
contempt by the other Abyssinians. 


VOL. XVII. L 
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wash and shave themselves, and live in separation for 
seven days, eating uncooked beans. 

Thus these Falashas have lived for a long time in this 
condition among such a great nation of different religions !. 

When I asked them about their origin, they told me 
that their ancestors came with Menelik I from Palestine ; 
and they said: In the former times, the kings of Abyssinia 
themselves and their subjects being Jews, all was well in 
that time; but when the first Bishop Aboona? Salama 
(called Frumentius in Church History) came and preached 
the Gospel, both the king and his subjects being converted 
to Christianity, all the world was spoiled; and the 
Falashas began gradually to be despised by the Christians. 

Very late in the reign of King Theodore, and King John 
in our days, when the Christians began to force the 
Mohammedans to be baptized there were some attempts 
by the lower classes of people against the Falashas also ; 
but both the kings and the priests prevented them, and 
said: No man has right to blame the laws of Moses, 
because he is the inventor of the real worship of the true 
God. Thus the Falashas are proud and honoured among 
the great and learned Abyssinians *. 

What educated man could be found without being 
touched with sympathy when he hears the story of these 
people who stick to their marvellous religion for so long 
a time in the midst of wild African people ? 

What I urge you is to apply to some Christian and 
Jewish charitable societies who can afford to assist in 
teaching them agriculture, arts, trades, elementary educa- 
tion, &c., according to modern views. 


1 The Falashas live in separate villages, and in no large tract of country 
do they form a majority of the population. Their numbers I have heard 
variously estimated at from 10,000 to 50,000. 

? Aboona is the title of the head of the Abyssinian Church. Since the 
fifteenth century he has been drawn from the Coptic Church in Cairo. 

* From all I could hear the Falashas live on completely satisfactory 
terms with their neighbours, from whom they are not distinguishable in 
appearance, 
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If you have a chance of coming back again to visit the 
Falashas, you had better come to Addis-ababa first, and 
from here you can go to Dambia and Kowara where the 
Falashas are, and these two men: who gave me the above 
information would like to accompany you, and accordingly 
you could accomplish your purpose properly. If you go 
via Massawah, the people will be suspicious against you, 
and you will have many inconveniences. 

I remain, 
Your obedient and humble servant, 
Wo.tpaH HAIMANOT. 
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ALLGEMEINE EINLEITUNG IN DIE JUDISCHE 
LITERATUR DES MITTELALTERS. 


(Continued from Vol. XVI, p. 764.) 


VII. Encyklopddische Entwickelung einzelner Féicher. 


1. Bei der Einteilung einer Literatur kann man entweder von 
einer a priori gebildeten Schablone ausgehen, oder von praktischen 
Gesichtspunkten, wie z. B. Zunz’ Geographische Literatur der Juden 
das zusammenstellt, was nicht eigentlich Geographie genannt zu 
werden pflegt, sondern dem entspricht, was anderswo unter “‘ Geogra- 
phie” beriicksichtigt werden kann. In derselben Weise habe ich im 
ersten Teile der Bibliographie der geschichtlichen Literatur bei den 
Juden dasjenige aufgenommen, was in der jiidischen Literatur zur 
Geschichte gerechnet werden diirfte. In der nachfolgenden Ent- 
wickelung ist mit der begrifflichen Unterscheidung auch die praktische 
Seite verbunden, wie das schon in meinem Artikel “ Jiidische Literatur ” 
in Ersch u. Gruber (englisch, Jewish Literature, 1857; hebriisch von 
Malter seit 1897) der Fall ist. 

So streng auch Quantitit und Qualitit von einander geschieden 
werden kénnen, so giebt es doch auch einen notwendigen Zusam- 
menhang beider, wie z. B. im Grade. Ebenso ist auch bei der 
Kinteilung einer Literatur der Umfang von Einfluss auf ihren Inhalt. 
In den bisherigen Vorlesungen galt es, die Beriihrungspunkte an der 
iiussersten Peripherie aufzusuchen, um die Grenzen des Ganzen zu 
gewinnen, also zu entscheiden, was zur jiidischen Literatur gehért 
oder nicht. Es darf wohl als nachgewiesen gelten, dass in der 
jiidischen Literatur des Mittelalters in ihrer Gesamtheit politische, 
geographische und sprachliche Kriterien nur fiir Unterabteilungen, 
nicht als unterscheidende Merkmale gelten kinnen. In allen solchen 
Kreisen ist das Jiidische im Juden die Einheit, welche hiiufig noch in 
dem Abgefallenen wirkt, sowohl nach aussen, wie z. B. in Petrus 
Alfonsi, dem ersten Makamenerziihler in lateinischer Sprache, oder 
in den jiidischen Gelehrten des 16. Jahrhunderts als Lehrern christ- 
licher Gelehrten}, als auch zuriick, wie z. B. in Michael Adam, 


1 Vgl. ‘‘Christliche Hebraisten” in der Zeitschr. f, hebr. Bibliogr., I-V. 
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dem Begriinder des Teutsch-Chumasch. Aber wenn selbst der Abfall 
vom Judentum das specifisch Jiidische nicht aufhebt — auch die 
‘‘Halacha” lisst den abgefallenen Juden nicht von seinem Berufe 
los — dann, rufen die Dogmatiker, kommt man auf das krasse Princip 
der fleischlichen Rasse, und es wird die Nationalitét als politische 
festgehalten. Die praktische Auflisung dieser Frage fiir die Gegen- 
wart iiberlassen wir der Theologie; eine unparteiische Geschichts- 
forschung muss zugeben, dass das mittelalterliche Judentum nolens 
volens eine Nationalitit bildete, und noch jetzt sind “nicht alle frei, 
die ihrer Ketten spotten.” Hat doch noch der Vorsitzende der 
Berliner Repriisentanten, Justizrat Makower, 1873 officiell den Ge- 
meindezwang befiirwortet. Fiir die Denker war stets das Judentum 
eine besondere Erscheinung der allgemeinen Menschenaufgabe. Ks 
galt allgemein dem Kampfe gegen Gétzendienst und Aberglauben. 
Der wesentliche Zwiespalt lag darin, dass die Einen der praktischen 
Seite der Gebote an sich eine heiligende Wirkung zuschrieben, die 
Andern als das Hichste nur den Gedanken ansahen, den das Gebot 
und die Sitte einschliessen und erzeugen. An diese Seite kniipft sich 
das Christentum, spiiter das Sektentum, die Philosophie, die Hiiresie, 
und zuletzt die geheime Philosophie oder Kabbala, die in ihrer 
aiussersten Consequenz in ihr Gegenteil umschlug, zu thatsiichlicher 
Ketzerei, ja zum Abfall fihrte (Frankisten). Der Widerspruch und 
Kampf des Besondern mit dem Allgemeinen ist auch derselbe in 
allen Erscheinungen der menschlichen Entwickelung. Sobald die 
allgemeine Weltgeschichte in Gebiete geteilt wird, erscheinen Son- 
derkreise mit denselben Fragen nach dem Zusammenhange mit dem 
Allgemeinen. Die Frage: “Welchen Einfluss hat das Deutschtum 
auf Wissenschaft und Poesie?” ist nur etwas weniger verwickelt, 
wihrend sie beim Juden Judentum und Deutschtum zugleich beriihrt. 
Sucht man nun nach einem einheitlichen Charakter fiir die gesamte 
inittelalterliche Literatur der Juden, so ist es nichts anderes als der 
relative Wert des Studiwms, der Zwiespalt liegt nur in dem bedingten 
oder unbedingten Wert desselben. Auch auf streng orthodoxem 
Standpunkt gilt die bereits erwiihnte Sentenz: “ Forsche und erhalte 
Lohn.” Die profane Gelehrsamkeit der Juden befasste sich mitunter 
ohne alle praktische Veranlassung mit Gegenstiinden, die nur theore- 
tischen Wert haben, ja selbst mit verpénten, wie z. B. mit gewissen, 
angeblich medicinischen Vorschriften (im Buche WW MS., Hebr. 
Ubers., 8. 1027). Eine Beschrinkung der Verstandesthiitigkeit konnte 
wohl als Ausfluss der Furcht vor dem Missbrauch empfohlen werden, 
wiihrend die Minner, welche zur Vernunft mehr Vertrauen hegten, . 
vom Missbrauch auch die Heilung erwarteten. Es erinnert uns dies 
an den Spruch Herbarts: “Jeder Anfinger ist ein Zweifler, aber 
jeder Zweifler auch ein Anfinger.” 
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2. Das Judentum hatte aber eine historische Unterlage in der 
Schrift, d. h. in dem unerschiitterlichen Glauben an eine wirklich 
geschehene specielle Belehrung oder Offenbarung und ihre spitere 
schriftliche Auslegung; es blieb also nur tibrig, das als richtig 
Erkannte in die Schrift hineinzutragen. Was sich als richtig setzte, 
aber die Schrift tiberhaupt verwarf, war offenbare Aufgebung des 
Judentums, und musste im Mittelalter zur Annahme einer neueren 
Autoritiit fiihren, also entweder zum Abfall von der jiidischen und 
Annahme einer neuen Religion, oder (bei den Karaern) zu einem 
kinstlichen neuen Organ, oder zu einer Umbildung des verworfenen. 
So wurde das Studium Schriftstudium, und alles Andere, dessen 
Zusammenhang mit der Schrift nicht offen lag, “profan,” niitzlich 
oder schiidlich, an sich nicht heilig. Das Judentum wire wahrschein- 
lich aus der Einfachheit und zugleich aus der literarischen Verwor- 
renheit oder wenigstens Verschwommenheit von Talmud und Midrasch 
nicht herausgekommen: hiitten nicht die Téchterreligionen, trotz 
aller Anerkennung ihrer Grundlage im sogenannten Alten Testament, 
derselben doch ihr eigentliches Wesen bestritten, nimlich die Voll- 
kommenheit, ohne welche die Offenbarung ihren historischen Begriff 
des Heilmittels nicht erfiillt, wodurch eine Priifung der Heilsquellen 
hervorgerufen wurde. Indes war hier nicht der moderne Begriff der 
menschlichen “ Entwickelung”’ gegeben?, denn das Judentum hat 
zwar eine fortschreitende Offenbarung von Adam an, jedoch nimmt 
sie mit Moses den Héhepunkt ein, wie das Christentum mit Jesus, der 
Islam mit Muhammed. 

Schroffer war der Gegensatz der heidnischen Philosophie mit einer 
selbstiindigen Vernunftlehre ohne historische Offenbarung. Aus diesem 
Gegensatze und dem grdésseren oder geringeren Bewusstsein desselben, — 
dem Versuche, den Widerspruch auszugleichen, die alten Urkunden 
nach neuen Begriffen umzudeuten, miissen die Hauptepochen der 
jiidischen Literatur abgeleitet werden, wenn man den innern Charakter 
derselben der Haupteinteilung zu Grunde legt. Demgegeniiber er- 
scheinen alle andern Kategorien nur als Coéfficienten, oder umgekehrt 
als Kennzeichen. 

Die grissere oder geringere allgemeine Bildung und literarische 
Productivitiit, die Bedeutung und Verbreitung eines Werkes, die 
mehr oder minder systematische Form, in welcher die Gegenstiinde 
behandelt werden, die Unterscheidung von esoterischen und exoteri- 
schen Lehren, auch die Pseudepigraphie, hervorgegangen aus dem 


1 Renan hat ein semitisches ‘Talent ” fiir den Monotheismus erfunden; 
Geiger legt den Israeliten oder Juden ein religidses ‘‘Genie” bei, das 
aber, nach Geigers eigener Geschichtsanschauung, einer geraumen Zeit zur 
Verwirklichung bedurfte, also eigentlich kein Genie ist. 
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Bestreben, fiir neue Ideen das Ansehen des Altertums zu gewinnen — 
alle diese, fiir die jiidische Literatur so wichtigen Erscheinungen 
haben ihren Mittelpunkt und ihre Erklarung in der Arbeit des 
Geistes, das Allgemeine im Menschen mit dem Besondern im Juden 
in ein festes Verhiltnis zu bringen und einen angemessenen Ex- 
ponenten dieses Verhiltnisses zu finden. 

Wollte man nun nach dieser rein begrifflichen Seite die Gesamt- 
literatur des jiidischen Mittelalters einteilen, so erhielte main positive 
Theologie und rationale Philosophie und als Vermittelung die Mystik 
oder Kabbala. — Es wiire die Unterscheidung der Ficher etwa 
folgende : 

I, Schriftkunde in Form von Ausliufern des Midrasch, oder in der 
bereits geschiedenen Form der Exegese und Homiletik, oder theoretische 
und praktische Auslegung ; als Hilfsmittel die Sprachkunde, verbunden 
mit Sprachanwendung, Rhetorik und Poesie. 

II. Selbstindige Religionslehre in Form von Dogmatik oder Halacha, 
letztere entweder exegetisch oder discussiv oder methodologisch, 
woran die Anfinge der Traditionslehre und Geschichte sich kniipfen. 

Die rationelle Philosophie ist entweder reale, die Naturphilosophie, 
aus welcher unsre Naturwissenschaft entstand, mit Anschluss der 
Psychologie, oder formale, nimlich Logik, und Anfange der Kritik 
des Erkenntnisvermégens. Die Mathematik steht im alten Schema 
als Vorbereitungswissenschaft, woriiber spiiter. 

Betrachtet man hiernach die jiidische Literatur vom Standpunkt 
des Allgemeinen und nimmt noch hinzu, wieviel Stoff die Beschriin- 
kung des jiidischen Lebens beseitigt, so bleibt in der That durchaus 
nur Theologie mit einer Einténigkeit, welche Viele abgeschreckt hat. 
Das Entgegengesetzte, meint man, sei als gar nicht jiidisch im 
Allgemeinen aufgegangen und als gleichgiiltig zu iibergehen. Beides 
muss bekiimpft werden. Die Geschichte der Wissenschaften kann 
nur aus besonderen Literaturkreisen construirt werden; letztere 
miissen als Selbstzweck studiert werden, um die Resultate ihrer 
Forschungen abzugeben. Die Juden als fortwiihrende, und zwar 
nicht stumme Zeugen der Geschichte, haben Manches erhalten, was 
sonst unbekannt geblieben wire. 

Andererseits musste die Theologie als év xai ray, und namentlich 
als Schriftforschung, ihren Inhalt erweitern, so dass sie uns mit ihrem 
Stoffe oft iiberrascht. So z. B. giebt die Religionsphilosophie des 
Maimonides Veranlassung zu Abhandlungen iiber zwei Linien nach 
Euklid; in der Einleitung des Simon Duran zum Commentar iiber 
den talmudischen Traktat Abot findet man Excurse iiber Tiere und 
Edelsteine; der Pentateuchcommentar des Abraham Saba bietet 
Fragmente aus der alten Agyptischen (richtiger nabatiischen) 
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Agrikultur, mit der Notiz, dass MIDOHIO Brille bedeutet (Chwolsohn, 
Uber die Reste althabylonischer Literatur, 8.12). 

Bisher war mehr von der Literatur tiberhaupt oder an und fiir 
sich die Rede. Abstrakte Gedanken hiingen aber an Kérpern. Das 
Schicksal der Juden war ein complicirtes und machte sie haupt- 
siichlich von ihrer Umgebung, also den Wohnsitzen, d. h. von den 
Liindern, in denen sie lebten, abhiingig, allerdings mit Unterbrechung 
durch Wanderungen. Das erschwert die Aufstellung fester und all- 
gemeiner Perioden sehr, da einzelne Linder fortschreiten, wihrend 
andere stehen bleiben. Aber auch umgekehrt bewirkt der Zusam- 
menhang der Juden verschiedener Liinder untereinander, dass sie 
in einzelnen Fiillen den stehengebliebenen Landesgenossen voraus- 
schreiten. Daher ist es besser, bewegliche Perioden anzunehmen, d. h. 
verschiedene Grenzen fiir einzelne Zweige. Da wir uns hauptsiichlich 
mit dem Mittelalter beschiftigen, so werden zuerst die Grenzen 
dieses Zeitraumes selbst und die Epochen, welche seinen Beginn und 
sein Ende bestimmen, festzustellen sein. 

Die Zeitgrenze fiir das Mittelalter im Allgemeinen gilt auch fiir das 
Judentum, aber hauptsiichlich aus besonderen Kriterien. Der Verfall 
des rémischen Reiches und die darauf folgende Barbarei veranlassen 
einige Historiker, das Mittelalter erst mit Karl dem Grossen zu 
beginnen; das beriihrt die jiidische Literatur weniger. Wichtiger 
ist die Entstehung des Islam wegen seiner jiusseren und inneren 
Folgen; das Gaonat soll unter Omar entstanden sein. Noch wichtiger 
ist die Entwickelung arabischer Wissenschaft im 8. Jahrhundert, aus 
welcher die Entstehung des Karaismus und der Wissenschaftlichkeit 
unter den Juden abzuleiten ist. 

Die Geschichte aller Anfiinge ist um so interessanter, als diese in 
dunkle Zeiten fallen, die ersten Bildungen, als unvollkommene, 
durch spiitere verdriingt und vergessen werden. FEinen solchen 
Zeitraum finden wir nach dem Schlusse des Talmud bis zu Acha 
(gest. 761), ebenso dunkel als wichtig. Fiir unsere Abgrenzung sind 
zwei in dieser Zeit entstandene Hauptkreise zu beachten, die sich 
einer festen Bestimmung entziehen, weil kein wissenschaftliches 
Werk aus jener Zeit enthalten ist. 

1. Die Punctation und die Anftiinge der “ Masora,” woriiber das 
Niihere den Vorlesungen tiber Geschichte der hebriiischen Sprache 
vorbehalten ist. Hier soll nur der Unterschied zwischen beiden 
hervorgehoben werden. Uber die erst in neuerer Zeit entdeckte 
assyrische Punctation hat Pinsker eine besondere hebriiische Schrift 
verétfentlicht; Zunz, Luzzatto und Ewald hatten sich schon friiher 
mit ihr beschiiftigt. Ben Ascher und Ben Naftali’s Varianten hat 
Geiger (Urschrift, S. 483) mit denen der Orientalen und Occidentalen 
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identificirt, wogegen Einspruch erhoben ist. Beide waren an das 
Ende des 1. Jahrtausends gesetzt worden, bis Luzzatto nachwies, dass 
Ben Ascher von Saadia citirt werde; Pinsker aber macht Ben Ascher 
zum Karier! Fiirst (Hinleitung zum Worterbuch) geht schlau iiber 
den “ Kariier” weg. Uber den Ort MYO s. Monatsschr., 1871, S. 1 ff. 
2. Dass die iiltesten bekannten Hymnendichter Jannai! und Kalir 
von Saadia gekannt waren, ist erst in neuester Zeit gefunden worden. 
Allein damit wird die Entstehung dieser sehr eigentiimlichen Dich- 
tungsart nur in das g. Jahrh. hinaufgeriickt, obwohl die Grenze hier 
genau anzugeben grossen Schwierigkeiten unterliegt. Es ist in neuerer 
Zeit vielfach der Versuch gemacht worden, teils durch falsch aufgefasste 
Frémmigkeit, Midraschim u. dgl. als iilter zu erweisen. Auch Buber 
(in der Edition der Pesikta) ist ohne solche Tendenz auf diesen Abweg 
geraten. Wenn dieses Resultat richtig wiire, so wiirde es vielleicht 
jener Tendenz mehr schaden als niitzen. Geiger verficht die Hypothese 
einer alten Halacha, welche spiter verdriingt worden, und deren 
Spuren sich bei den Samaritanern, im Buch der Jubiliien und bei den 
Kariiern erhalten haben sollen. Dass der alte Midrasch ohne jiingere 
Ausliufer sich abgespielt habe, ist an sich héchst unwahrscheinlich. 
Pinsker will in dem Kariier Mose Dar‘l das Vorbild fiir Gabirol und 
Jehuda ha-Levi gefunden haben, wiihrend jener unzweifelhaft dem 
13. Jahrh. angehort. ; 
Hier bietet sich ein natiirlicher Ankniipfungspunkt zur Unterschei- 
dung des Talmud und des alten Midrasch von der jiingeren Literatur. 
Das Gebiet des Talmud und des alten Midrasch ist ein eigentiimliches, 
ein ganzes Leben ausfiillendes, und man muss die grossen Gelehrten, 
wie Zunz, Rapoport, Geiger, bewundern, die dieses Gebiet beherrschten, 
und diejenigen anstaunen, die es fiir leicht halten, nicht bloss zu 
lernen, sondern auch zu lehren. Ohne Studium jenes Literaturkreises 
ist auch das Verstiindnis der spiiteren unméglich. An der Veitel 
Heine’schen Lehranstalt ist zwar der Vertreter mein College Lebrecht 
gewesen, der sogar eine kritische Ausgabe des Talmud begonnen 
hatte, doch méchten auch hier einige Bemerkungen am Orte sein. 
Der Talmud, wozu auch “ Mechilta” (nach Geiger in Urschrift und 
in der Jiid. Zeitschr., Bd. IX), friiher gesammelt als die Mischna, Sifra, 
Sifre, Tosefta und Midrasch gehéren, in ihrer Zweiteilung in Halacha 
und Haggada, repriisentiren das ‘‘ miindliche Gesetz” und die miind- 
liche Prophetie. Der Accent liegt hier auf dem Miindlichen, woraus 
alle andern Eigentiimlichkeiten abzuleiten sind. Talmud und Midrasch 
selbst sind wesentlich identisch. Sie unterscheiden sich durch das 
1 Der von Griitz so gliicklich entdeckte Pijjut, welcher “ den Gelehrten ” 
entgangen ist, zeigte sich als ein vielfach gedruckter von Benjamin b. 
Serach ; Geiger in Hebr, Bibl., 1860, S. 1. 
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Ubergewicht der Halacha in der Mischna, welche den Text der 
Gemara bildet, wiihrend im Midrasch Haggada vorwiegt, und durch die 
Anordnung nach Bibeltexten, daher die Kinteilung nach Perikopen 
vorherrscht. Erst der jiingere Midrasch hat eine mehr kiinstliche 
Construction. Die Miindlichkeit, welche mit Eifersucht bewacht 
wird, bildet eigentlich einen Gegensatz zur ‘“ Literatur”; die Schriften 
sind mehr Collegienhefte als Biicher. Die Halacha begann mit 
kurzen Siitzen, welche N. Krochmal als “iilteste Mischna ” bezeichnet. 
Die Haggada kleidet sich in ein rhetorisches Gewand. Die Ausdrucks- 
weise beider ist mitunter nachliissig; heterogene Elemente gehen in- 
einander iiber, wie es eine wissenschaftliche Form nicht zuliisst!. Die 
Autoritiit beruht oft auf Hérensagen, worauf wir zuriickkommen. 
3ei der literarischen Bearbeitung eines so beschaffenen Stoffes er- 
gaben sich die folgenden Erscheinungen: 

1. Anonymitdét ganzer Werke, spiiter Pseudonymitdt, indem man 
dieselben einer Persénlichkeit beilegte, die in dem Werke selbst eine 
hervorragende Stelle einnimmt, oder aus anderweitigen Griinden, wie 
z. B. Oschaja fiir Midrasch Rabba, Ismael fiir die Hechalot, selbst 
Elieser b. Hyrkanos fiir Orchot Chajjim, daher auch Ubertra- 
gung von Namen der Teile auf das Ganze, also collective Benen- 
nungen. So umfasst der Midrasch iiber Pentateuch und Megillot, 
welcher “ Rabba” oder “ Rabbot”? genannt wird, Bestandteile, die 
beinahe 500 Jahre auseinander liegen, und in diesem Midrasch zu 
Genesis ist die letzte Perikope ‘M") aus einer viel spiiteren Periode. 
Schliesslich finden sich Uberarbeitungen, Ausziige, Compilationen, 
wie z. B. in der Pesikta-Literatur, wo Zunz’ ausgezeichnete Arbeit 
noch heute nur in nebensiichlichen Dingen zu berichtigen ist ; so z. B. 
ist der Anfang der Paraschijjot in einer Bodleianischen Handschrift 
verschieden ; aber auch diese enthilt die Pesikta des Kahana (eine 
Abschrift Goklberg’s bekam Jellinek). Verwickelt ist das Verhiltnis 
von ‘Tanchuma und Jelamdenu (Catal. Bodl., p. 2670). Zunz sagt 
ausdriicklich, dass es einen Tanchuma gegeben habe, den man spiiter 
3en Abba nannte und mit dem Verfasser des Midrasch identificirt 
hat. Dennoch behauptet Griitz, Zunz bezeichne Tanchuma als fingirte 
Person ete. 

2. Talmud und Midrasch ermangeln einer strengeren Disposition, 
eines durchgefiihrten Planes. Exposition wechselt mit Discussion, 
Erzihlung mit Erérterung; ja, der Wechsel der redenden Personen 


’ Die Consequenz dieser Eigentiimlichkeit fiir die Beurteilung des 
Inhalts ist fatal ; Cl. Montefiore weiss sie zu wiirdigen, in seinem Vortrag 
iiber Paulus, J.Q. R., XII, 

2 Die Bezeichnungen Rabba und Suta scheinen auch auf ‘ Alteres” und 
“ Jiingeres”’ ibertragen. 
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ist nicht gehérig niiancirt. Es fehlen sogar Interpunktionszeichen, 
obwohl dariiber noch gezweifelt werden kann; alte Drucke haben in 
der That Strichelchen oberhalb der Worter, z. B. die Tractate Beza 
und Berachot in den Ausgaben der Soncinaten 1483-84 (Hebr. Bibl., 
I, 86). 

Eine hauptsiichliche Schwierigkeit bietet die Autoritdt der einzelnen 
Persénlichkeiten in Bezug auf Inhalt und Form, worin man sich 
leicht in einem Cirkelschlusse bewegen kann’'. Ein schlagendes 
Beispiel dafiir ist das Buch Seder Olam, woriiber Griitz eine unan- 
gemessene Polemik gegen Zunz, im 3. Bande seiner Geschichte, in 
der 2. Auflage gestrichen hat, wahrscheinlich in Folge meiner Aus- 
einandersetzung im Catal. Bodl., p. 1485. 

3. Der Verlust sogenannter nichtkanonischer Sammlungen, in 
denen hiiufig das fiir die Geschichtsforschung Interessante zu 
finden ist, weil ihr Inhalt sonst umgeformt ist; es sind das soge- 
nannte Baraitot oder externe Mischnijjot. Die Grundanschauung 
des Midrasch sowohl in Halacha als in Haggada ist die mégliche 
Verwischung historischer Entwicklung durch Hinaufriicken geschicht- 
licher Thatsachen, wie z. B., wenn von Abraham behauptet wird, er 
habe powan ayy beobachtet, wiihrend es die Aufgabe der geschicht- 
lichen Kritik ist, die Erscheinungen zu analysiren und Wesentliches 
zu unterscheiden. Hierher gehért es, wenn man in der Halacha auf 
der einen Seite sich bemiiht, die Ausspriiche eines Lehrers in einen 
imnern Zusammenhang zu bringen (now), wiihrend auf der andern 
Seite harmonistische Ausgleichungen zwischen den Ansichten ver- 
schiedener Autorititen und sogar entsprechende Emendationen ge- 
macht werden. So hat nach Geiger (Urschrift, 8. 435) erst Elia Wilna 
die Mechilta nach dem Babylonischen Talmud emendirt. 

4. Sprachliche Konsequenzen. — Im Allgemeinen hat sich das 
eigentliche Hebriiische zum discussiven Stil nicht entwickelt und 
musste sich mit dem Aramdischen mischen, worin spiiter die ganze 
Halacha abgefasst wurde; selbst die Poesie oder Reimerei griff zum 
Chaldiischen. Kalir’s Poesie ist eigentlich eine Tyrannei gegen die 
Sprache wie gegen den Geist. Die Deutlichkeit des Stiles bedarf 
hauptsiichlich der Partikeln, welche im Althebriiischen sehr man- 
gelhaft vertreten, daher die chaldiiischen des Talmud noch heute 
unentbehrlich sind. Ein klassisches Beispiel bietet Zunz’ Artikel 
liber JN3, ZDMG., XXIV, 591-8 (1870), auch in Gesammelte Schriften, 
III, 31. 

5. Verbreitung des Inhaltes und daher Férderung der Bildung des 
Volkes tiberhaupt. 


1 Eine bedeutende Leistung auf diesem Gebiete sind Bacher’s Schriften 
iiber die Haggada der Tannaim und Amoraim (1878 ff.). 
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Schwankend ist auch der Ubergang des Mittelalters 2ur Neuzeit, 
welche in gewissem Sinne fiir die Juden erst mit Mendelssohn, also 
Ende des 18. Jahrh., beginnt. Fiir den Anfang des Mittelalters fehlen 
uns die verlorenen Ubergiinge, und der Gegensatz erscheint schroffer ; 
fiir den Ubergang in die Neuzeit ist das Material mehr als ausreichend, 


darum erscheint er als ein allmiihlicher. Die iiussere Geschichte 
bietet hier ein merkwiirdiges Zusammentreffen: das Datum der Ver- @ 


treibung aus Spanien und die Einschiffung des Columbus am 10. Ab 
(2. August) 1492 (Zunz, Zur Gesch., 526; auch in einem Gedichte von 
Ludwig August Frankl). Wichtig ist hier die Einnahme Konstan- 
tinopels 1453, welches den spiiter aus Spanien Vertriebenen eine 
Zufluchtsstiitte gewiihrte. Die Hauptmomente sind folgende: 

I. Zu den wichtigsten Ereignissen gehért auch hier die Erfindung 
der Buchdruckerkunst, deren Geschichte eigentlich in die iiussere 
Einleitung in die jiidische Literatur gehért, deren Einwirkung im 
Allgemeinen jedoch nach verschiedenen Gesichtspunkten kurz erértert 
werden soll : 

1, Verbreitung und Verbrauch der Biicher. — So ist z. B. das 
Worterbuch des David Kimchi, ein starker Folioband, in Neapel 1490 
und 1491, der Pentateuchcommentar des Mose b. Nachman im 15. 
Jahrh. dreimal gedruckt worden. 

2. Fixirung der Texte, teilweise durch Vergleichung von Varianten, 
z. B. des Talmud und der Tosafot, fiir welche die Soncinaten Reisen p 
machten (Em. Deutsch, Der Talmud, aus der 7. eng). Auflage deutsch, 
Berlin 1869; so lies Hebr. Bibl., 1X, 69). Dennoch hat selbst Bomberg, 
welcher die meisten Tractate des Talmud ein oder mehrere Male 
druckte, keine feste Grundlage geschattfen. Erst die Justinian’sche 
Ausgabe (1546-51) galt als Prototyp fiir die Pagination bis auf die 
Gegenwart. Noch wichtiger wurde der Druck fiir die Feststellung 
von Ritualien nach verschiedenen Gegenden ; hier war der Drucker 
beinahe auch der Redacteur!. Das erste deutsche Festgebetbuch 





1 A, Berliner beginnt seine Abhandlung : ‘¢Uber den Einfluss des 
ersten hebriischen Buehdrucks auf den Cultus und die Cultur der Juden ” 

Seilage zum Juhresbericht, Frank! a. M., 1896) mit der Bemerkung: ‘4 Noch 
ist nicht versucht worden, den Einfluss darzustellen, welchen der 
hebriiische Buchdruck . . . auf den synagogalen Cultus . . . geiibt hat.” 
Andeutungen sind im Art. “Jiidische Literatur,” § 23, gegeben ; Berliner’s 
Finleitung, S. 1-5, bietet nichts Neues zum Art. ‘¢ Jiidische Typographie ” 





in Ersch und Gruber. A. Freimann, “Uber hebriiisehe Inkunabeln,” ¢ 
Lpz. 1902 — Abzug aus dem Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, 9 S, eine Uber- ! 


sicht ohne Angabe der Bibliotheken — citirt S. 2 die wichtigsten Schriften 
liber hebriiische Wiegendrucke,— Meine allgemeinen, im Jahre 1859 
geschriebenen kurzen Bemerkungen sind hier unveriindert geblieben, 
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(Machsor) ist zuerst in Italien gedruckt (um 1521), repriisentirt aber 
nicht den eigentlichen deutschen Ritus, sondern den der Deutschen in 
Oberitalien. Das erste griechische Machsor erschien in Konstantinopel 
1520, bald darauf in Venedig, erst 1574 willkiirlich geiindert von 
Ja‘abez in Konstantinopel (Hebr. Bibl., X, 120; XI, 105; XX, 121). 
Ebenso war erst jetzt die allgemeine weite Verbreitung und Autoritit 
des Schulchan Aruch des Paliistinensers Josef Kara (1565) méglich. 

3. Entstellung und willkiirliche Umarbeitung der Texte durch 
Drucker und Herausgeber, durch Censur, die ein eigenes Kapitel 
bildet. — A. Berliner, Censur und Confiscation hebriischer Biicher im 
Kirchenstaate, Frankf. a. M. 1891 (Separatabzug vom Jahresbericht 
des Rabbinerseminars); Wm. Popper, The Censorship of Hebrew 
Books, New York, 1899. 

4. Teilnahme verschiedener Personen an der “ heiligen Arbeit” in 
verschiedenen Graden, als Correctoren, als Begutachter, als Enko- 
miasten mit ihren poetischen Ergiissen. 

II. Die jiingste Entwicklung der Kabbala durch die Schule Isak 
Loria’s absorbirte die geistigen Kriifte und ruinirte fast den Orient 
und Italien, allmihlich auch das iibrige Europa, beférderte auch von 
Neuem die Pseudepigraphie und befestigte zugleich die Autoritit der 
ilteren. 

III. Der zunehmende Verkehr, Vertreibungen und Auswanderungen, 
verwischen allmihlich die friiheren Hauptcharaktere und Richtungen 
im Allgemeinen. Der slavische Osten tibernimmt die Rolle Deutsch- 
lands im Mittelalter in Abschliessung und Einseitigkeit des Talmud- 
studiums, innerhalb dessen der Scharfsinn ein gefiihrliches Ubergewicht 
gewinnt, namentlich durch Jakob Pollak, den Erfinder der sogenannten 
DPN (iiber welchen s. Halberstam in Jeschurun, hebr. Bd. V, 153). 

IV. Die Renaissance, ja schon ihre Vorliufer machten die Juden mit 
der klassischen Literatur, auch mit der lateinischen, bekannt, natur- 
gemiiss zuerst in Italien, wo Jehuda b. Jechiel, genannt Messer Leon 
(1460), eine hebriiische Khetorik mit Benutzung von Cicero und 
Quinctilian verfasste (ed. 1863). Ein Anderer, Leone Hebreo (1502), 
der von seinem beriihmten Vater, Isak Abravanel, als die Bliite der 
Philosophie in Italien bezeichnet wird, schrieb Dialoghi di amore in 
neuplatonischem Sinne, worin sich Interesse fiir Hebriiisches und 
Klassisches kundgiebt. Graf Pico della Mirandola tritt mit Juden in 
Verbindung; Reuchlin wird durch die Kabbala zum Verteidiger des 
Talmud und wirkt auf die Reformatoren; mit Sebastian Miinster 
treten christliche Gelehrte in den Kreis der hebriiischen Philologie. 

V. Mit der Reformation treten Juden als Lehrer des Hebriiischen 
fiir Christen auf, wie z. B. Elia Levita fiir Minster, werden aber 
meistens durch Bekehrungsversuche belohnt, die nicht ohne Erfolg 
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bleiben; Einzelnes auf diesem Gebiete haben Ludwig Geiger und 
Josef Perles beleuchtet, Anderes findet sich gelegentlich in meinem 
Artikel: ‘‘Christliche Hebraisten,” Zeitschr. f. Hebr. Bibl., I-V. 

VI. Mit der Kenntnis der lebenden Sprachen (vgl. oben, Bd. XVI, 
S. 744) und dem Gebrauche ihrer Schviftarten entstehen neue Verbin- 
dungen, aber auch neue Unterschiede. Bonet de Latas schreibt 1493 
lateinisch tiber ein astronomisches Instrument und widmet seine 
Schrift dem Papste ; Obadja Sforno iibersetzt seine Religionsphilosophie 
ins Lateinische fiir den Kénig von Frankreich (1548). 

VII. Als Ausliufer des Mittelalters kann man lateinische Uber- 
setzungen aus dem Hebriiischen bezeichnen, welche zuniichst aus 
Italien hervorgingen und bis zur Mitte des 16. Jahrh. reichten. 
Unter den Ubersetzern finden wir die Arzte Elia del Medigo, Professor 
in Padua und Lehrer des Pico (1493), Abraham de Balmes (gest. 1523) 
in Venedig, Kalonymos b. David in Neapel und Venedig bis 1527, 
Jakob Mantino in Rom (1534, gest. 1550), die letzteren namentlich als 
Ubersetzer des Averroes bekannt; Niheres s. Hebr. Ubers., Abschnitt 
V. — Heinr. Ritter (Uber unsere Kenntnis der arabischen Philosophie, 
Gottingen 1844) spricht diesen Ubersetzern die Liebe zu ihrer Arbeit 
ab, ohne dieses Urteil zu motiviren. Renan (Avervoes) deutet an, dass 
die christlichen auf den Titeln genannten Ubersetzer “per alcune 
monete”’ die jiidische Hilfe haben konnten; wer soll hier getadelt 
werden ? 

VIII. Kenntnisnahme von christlichen Schriften iiberhaupt, wie- 
derum zuerst in Italien, z. B. bei Isak Abravanel, Abraham Farissol, 
Josef Kohen, Bearbeiter des Ferdinand Cortez, die hebriiische Uber- 
setzung der Prophezeiungen des Nostradamus in Konstantinopel um 
1560 und des Amadis de Gaula; bei Asaria de Rossi, Jehuda Moscata, 
Abraham Jagel, Abraham Portaleone; in Deutschland bei David 
Gans (gest. 1613), und endlich bei den in Holland eingewanderten 
Spaniern. 


Nachdem wir die iiusseren Grenzen des Mittelalters gezogen haben, 
wenden wir uns zu den Abschnitten innerhalb desselben, welche aller- 
dings verschieden sind, je nachdem man einzelne Wissenschaften und 
ihre Zweige oder die Gesamtentwickelung ins Auge fasst. Ich nenne 
die Personen, an welche sich die Epochen kniipfen. 

A. Halacha. -—— Der Sturz des Gaonats (1038), in Frankreich Gerson 
b. Jehuda und Salomo Isaki als Commentatoren ; Maimonides (gest. 
1204) als Erster, der die gesammte Halacha systematisch zusammen- 
stellt; Jakob b. Ascher in Toledo (1340), dessen praktisches Werk 
die Grundlage des spiiteren Schulchan Aruch ist. — Als Commentator 
tritt schon Chananel b. Chuschiel in Kairuwan (um 1050?) hervor, 
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ebenso Isak Alfasi (gest. 1103) in Lucena ais Verfasser eines Compen- 
diums des ganzen Talmud. In der an die Halacha anschliessenden 
Gelehrtengeschichte und Methodologie bildet der sogenannte “ Brief” 
des Scherira Gaon einen eigentlichen Anfang; desgleichen die Kin- 
leitung in den Talmud von Samuel ha-Nagid, vielleicht auch des 
Samuel b. Chofni. 

B. Haggada. — Der schaffende Midrasch erlischt mit Schemot und 
Numeri Rabba kurz vor dem Ende des Gaonats und macht Platz den 
Sammlungen, die den Abschluss bilden, wozu auch der Midrasch 
bah) npd des Tobia b. Elieser in Griechenland (11. Jahrh.) gehért, 
ebenso die Sammlung des Mose Darschan in Narbonne und der 
“ Jalkut’’ des Simon Darschan, dessen Zeit freilich noch nicht fest- 
gestellt ist; Zunz setzte ihn in das 13. Jahrh., dann identificirte er 
ihn, nach Rapoport, mit Simon Kara, dem Vater des Josef Kara im 
11. Jahrh.; Geiger (Beitrdge, 1847, S. 10) wundert sich iiber die 
Aufnahme einer solchen ‘“‘gehaltlosen” Hypothese, ohne fiir seine 
Ansicht Griinde anzufiihren ; einige solche bietet Kirchheim im Litbl., 
V, 253, wo darauf hingewiesen wird, dass in dem aus Excerpten des 
Jalkut bestehenden Commentar iiber Chronik zuletzt Citate aus 
Schriften des 12. und 13. Jahrh. vorkommen, Uber das Buch Jalkut 
selbst wire Rapoport manche Miihe erspart worden, wenn er die 
editio princeps gekannt hiitte, in welcher seltsamer Weise der 2. Teil 
1521, der 1. 1527 erschien, jener mit ¢inem Nachtrage (j7N8 D7D3p), 
welcher nicht wieder gedruckt worden ist (vgl. B. Beer, Hebr. Bibl., 
I, 21). 

C. Theologie und Philosophie, deren Geschichte bei den Juden erst 
im 9. Jahrh. beginnt, findet eine Art Abschluss und zugleich den 
entsprechenden Ausdruck im Hebriiischen durch Maimonides und 
seinen gleichzeitigen Ubersetzer Samuel ibn Tibbon. In der philo- 
sophischen Ethik wird der erste selbstiindige Versuch von Gabirol 
gemacht, dessen ungefiihrer Zeitgenosse Bechai ein durch seine 
Innerlichkeit und Innigkeit noch immer wirksames Buch verfasst. 

D. Der Ritus findet in den Gebetsordnungen der Gaonim Amram 
(870-888) und Saadia (gest. 941-2) eine Fixirung fiir bestimmte 
Kreise ; spiiter miindet er in die Halacha. Die Asketik des Jehuda 
ha-Chasid in Regensburg (um 1200), welche kiirzlich wieder nach 
einem Ms. herausgegeben worden, umfasst die gesamte ‘“ Frémmig- 
keit’ mit ihrem Anhang von Aberglauben. 

KE. Kabbala als eigentliche Mystik, noch heute nicht gebiihrend 
unterschieden von den iilteren “Geheimlehren,” beginnt mit der 
Theorie der “Sefirot” als Aonen, vielleicht zuerst im Buche Bahir, 
als dessen Verfasser Isak der Blinde, Sohn des Abraham b. David 
(Anfang des 13. Jahrh.), vermutet wird. Daran schliesst sich die 
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Trinititslehre des phantastischen Abraham Abulafia (1290). Mit 
dem Buche Sohar, als dessen Urheber Mose de Leon (um 1290) von 
einem Zeitgenossen bezeichnet wird, ist die Grundlage fiir die spiiteren 
Verirrungen der Geister gegeben. 

F. Die kardische Literatur, welche in ihren Anfiingen, meist in 
arabischer Sprache, zu kritischen Forschungen anregte, findet in der 
gereimten Compilation des Jehuda Hadassi (1149) einen Abschluss, 
auf welchen fast nur Reproduktionen folgen. Die Bekehrung eines 
Teils dieser Sekte in der Krim (957; Geiger, Urschrift, 168) ist 
problematisch. Ahron b. Josef (1294) lenkt die Studien wieder auf 
die rabbinische Literatur. 

G. Die Polemik gegen das Christentum scheint erst mit Jakob b. 
Reuben (1170) einen eigentlichen Vertreter gefunden zu haben; sie 
culminirt in der grossen Disputation zu Tortosa (Ende des 14. Jahrh.). 

H. Philologie. — Die Sprachkunde entwickelt sich in kleinen 
Perioden von Saadia zu Chajjug, Jona ibn Ganach, ibn Esra, David 
Kimchi, welcher wie Jona das Lekikon von der Grammatik trennt, 
nachdem sie meist promiscue behandelt waren. 

I. Exegese. —Im christlichen Europa, namentlich in Frankreich, 
treten Josef Kara und Salomo Isaki (gest. 1105) hervor; Abraham 
ibn Esra vermittelt die Resultate der Forscher unter arabischer 
Herrschaft den europiiischen Bewohnern christlicher Liinder, und 
David Kimchi bietet das Mittel zur Verbreitung. Ein Musterkodex 
der Bibel (Tadj), welchen Maimonides benutzt hat, verbleibt im 
Orient. 

K. Die Poesie teilt sich in verschiedene Hauptstréme, zuniichst in 
eigentlichen Pijjut (religiése Dichtung), der sich hauptsiichlich in 
christlichen Liindern Europas entwickelt hat (von Mitte des 10. bis 
zur Mitte des 12. Jahrh.) und im 13. Jahrh. erlischt; Poesie aller Art 
in Spanien von Gabirol bis zum Dreigestirn Moses ibn Esra, Jehuda 
ha-Levi, Abraham ibn Esra (1100-1170). In Bezug auf die Form ist 
wahrscheinlich Ibn Labrat (oder Librat) Erfinder des Metrums nach 
Muster des arabischen. In der humoristischen Poesie sind Jehuda 
al-Charisi in Spanien und Emanuel b. Salomo in Rom (1320) 
mustergiltig. 

L. In der Astronomie ist die officielle Einfiihrung des Sonnenjahres 
nach dem Araber Albattani in den jiidischen Kalender, nach Slonimski, 
dem Spanier Hasan (952) beizulegen; die Kinteilung der Stunde in 
1080 Teile findet sich schon in der Polemik zwischen Saadia Gaon 
und “ben Meir,” welcher das Privilegium Palistinas, den Kalender 
zu bestimmen, wiederherstellen wollte (920). Isak b. Baruch (1035- 
94), dessen Schriften tiber den jiidischen Kalender verloren sind, 
diente arabischen Herrschern in Spanien. Abraham bar Chijja, 
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welcher dem iiltesten eigentlichen Ubersetzer aus dem Arabischen 
ins Lateinische, Plato aus Tivoli, als Dolmetscher diente (1136), 
verfasste eine Geometrie, welche in der lateinischen Ubersetzung 
Plato’s die Grundlage bildet fiir das lateinische Werk des Fibonacci 
(oder Leonardo Pisano), der als Lehrer des christlichen Europas in 
dieser Wissenschaft angesehen wird. Levi b. Gerson (gest. 1344), 
in der Provence, widmet einen Teil seiner hebriiischen kiihnen 
Religionsphilosophie einem System der Astronomie und erfindet ein 
Instrument, welches in einer dem Papste gewidmeten lateinischen 
Ubersetzung (1342) den Namen “Jakobsstab” erhilt und dem 
Columbus gute Dienste erwies. Die Widmung der Ubersetzung hat 
einen Mathematiker verleitet, Levi als bekehrten Christen zu erkliren 
(Oriental. Literaturzeitung, 1901, S. 94). Prophatius', d. i. Jakob b. 
Machir, verfasst eine eigentiimliche Abhandlung iiber den Quadranten, 
welche bald drei lateinische Ubersetzer findet. Das Werk Adlerfliigel 
oder Sechsfliigel von Immanuel b. Jakob (1365) wird von dem Griechen 
Chrysokokka in griechischer Sprache und von verschiedenen Juden 
in hebriiischer commentirt. Abraham Sakut (Zacut), Professor der 
Astronomie in Salamanca, verfasste ein astronomisches Tabellenwerk 
in hebriiischer Sprache, dessen spanische Whersetzung, gedruckt in 
Leiria 1496, in einem antiquarischen Catalog vom Jahre tgo1 fiir 
1500 Francs ausgeboten wird (A. Freimann, Uber hebriiische Incunabein, 
8.5). Dieses Werk, auch lateinisch als Almanach perpetuus gedruckt, 
leistete Columbus, welcher den Verfasser in Salamanca persénlich 
kennen lernte, einen besonderen Dienst, wie man bei Kayserling 
(Chr. Columbus und der Antheil der Juden u. s. w., 1894, S. 42) 
ausfiihrlich lesen kann; unbegreiflicher Weise giebt Kayserling das 
hebriiische Werk fiir eine Ubersetzung aus (s. die Citate im Miinchener 
Catalog, 2. Ausg., S. 66; Etudes sur Zarkali, p. 27; Hebr. Bibl., XIX, 
101; Die hebr. Ubers., 8. 616, 625, 984). 

Uber Arithmetik verfasst Ibn Esra eine hebriiische Schrift mit 
Anwendung arabischer Ziffern, die in neuester Zeit edirt worden ist. 

M. Fiir Medicin lisst sich in der hebriiischen Literatur des Mittel- 
alters keine innere Entwickelung feststellen. Die bedeutenderen 
Arzte schreiben arabisch, wie Isak Israeli, Maimonides und An- 
dere, die eigentlich der arabischen Literatur angehéren. Doch 
finden wir schon im Io, Jahrh. ein hebriiisches Werk von Sabbatai 
Donnolo in Italien, neben dem noch problematischen, wahrscheinlich 


1 In einem Vortrag des Prof. Mendel im Februar (?) 1902 wird Pro- 
phatius als Rektor in Montpellier bezeichnet, wahrscheinlich nach dem 
Schwindler Carmoly, Histoire des médecins juifs, p. go, aus welcher triigeri- 
schen Quelle auch Anderes in jenem Vortrag (Bericht in Allg. Zeitschr. d. 
Judentums) zu stammen scheint. 
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ins Hebriiische tibersetzten Buche, welches einem Asaf, héchst wahr- ( 
scheinlich dem Psalmendichter, zugeschrieben wird. Die Uberset- 
zungen fast aller bedeutenden arabischen Arzte ins Hebriiische 
nehmen ein grosses Feld ein, welches selbstiindig bearbeitet ist, 
neben der Ubersetzung von mehr als zwanzig Schriften aus dem 
Lateinischen durch einen Anonymus (1197-99), den ich fiir einen 
reuigen Apostaten halte. “ft 


M. STEINSCHNEIDER. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE HIGH PRIEST'S PROCESSION ON THE DAY OF 
ATONEMENT. 


THE safe exit of the High Priest from the innermost recess of the 
Temple on the Day of Atonement has always been considered the 
most capital event in ancient Israel's religious life. The awe-inspiring 
mystery of the place whereto only once in a twelvemonth one man 
was allowed access, and the belief that the ceremony being performed 
without accident was a token of the granted requests and wishes of 
the nation were facts of too great importance not to strike the fancy 
of the faithful after the dispersion. 

Still, any contemporary record of the way in which the happy 
occurrence was solemnized is absolutely wanting. The Bible contains 
not the slightest hint at a festivity in that connexion, and Philo and 
Josephus keep also silent on the subject. In the Mishna, Yoma VII. 2, 
we find the statement that the High Priest was seen home by the 
congregation, and used to give a feast when he came out from the 
Holy Shrine in safety. The feast, 210 OY, apparently consisted of 
«a banquet to which only his friends, yamd | or all his friends, S25 
YIN, were invited. The Jerusalem Gemara adds nothing in the way 
of illustration, and we find in the Babylonian the account of a large 
crowd once parting with the High Priest as soon as it comes across 
the great masters Shemaiah and Abtalion, which affront could hardly 
be done to the high dignitary if the procession bore any official 
character and was formally organized. 

As with all traditions lending themselves to legendary develop- 
ments, the farther we go from the time and scene of the historical 
fact, the more it is enriched with particulars derived from the inven- 
tiveness of writers. It is, however, surprising that on a theme like 
this imagination has played so sober a part. So Rabbenu Asher 
supplements the above particulars of the Mishna only by adding that 
the procession included the leaders and magnates of the nation, 
ovdyna) oA wR. In the prayer-books of nearly all rites we find one 
or more poems following the description of the service within the 
Temple, and they all are with the refrain— 

Blissful the eye that watched all this, 
The mere hearing of it fills our souls with sorrow, 
M 2 
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but with the exception of Ibn Ghebirol’s, Aben Ezra’s, and Jehuda 
Halevy’s verses, no breath of true poetry is noticeable in these 
compositions. The authors mentioned, too, do no more than magnify 
the appearance of the High Priest whose face used to shine like 
gems, the sun and stars, and the messengers of God. 

Full particulars of a pageant are supplied by a fragment of 
a Corfu MS. now in my hands which cannot be earlier than the 
latter half of the sixteenth century. The MS. to which the fragment 
belonged was in the main the prayer-book after the Romania rite, 
N29 TNND—of which three editions (Venice and Constantinople, 
xvi and xvii centuries) are known, and a manuscript copy is cursorily 
mentioned by Zunz in p. 102 of Literaturgeschichte der synagogalen 
Poesie,—but it contained also many pieces borrowed from the Spanish 
liturgy, which had already begun to get grafted on the Greek rite 
until it supplanted it altogether. After the description of which we 
will speak presently, the most important feature of this fragment 
is the commentary on the Aboda, nenabn NW, which in places is in 
aw more expanded form than that published in the 8°32 nd. We 
cannot say with a certainty whether this is the only copy referred 
to by Zunz in the above-mentioned passage of his work; but, as 
a matter of fact, no other MS. with this commentary is entered 
in any catalogue of public libraries’. 

An unknown poet is also revealed to us by this fragment as the 
author of a }30N, beginning with the words ‘JY 7313 °259. According 
to the inscription his name would be 10%, but the initials of the four 
stanzas composing the poem form mv, Each stanza consists of 
ten lines rhyming alternately, the number of syllables is six, seven, 
or eight, with no set rule, and, with a few exceptions, all its 
phrases are borrowed from the Bible and linked together with taste 
and much correctness. An erroneous expression, %332 NYS IHW, 
having as subject the enemy of Israel, was evidently suggested by 
32°F 1333 NV of Ps. xxv. 17, where modern criticism would rightly 

1 My article was set in type long before I had the good fortune of 
seeing Mr, E. N. Adler’s MS. 461, which is a complete prayer-book for 
the Day of Atonement, written in Corfu at a later date than the one 
from which my fragment was taken off, and very probably a copy of 
the same. Mr. Adler's MS. is also supplied with the account of the High 
Priest’s pageant, and a commentary on the nwasn ayw Aboda, differing 
both from that known through the editions and from the one 
deseribed by me, which is the fullest extant.—To Mr. Adler’s MS. is 
appended a list of cireumcisions operated by a Moel of Corfu which could 
be profitably used in a possible investigation into the history of the 
Jewish Community of that town. The earliest recorded circumcision is 
of the year 1660. 
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propose the emendation 373 with thou (God) as subject. To meet 
the requirements of meaning and rhyme ‘ey must be restored in 
the place of a *30W, 

It was a general belief in the East that the Aboda neiadn nas 
was the work of Shelomo Ibn Ghebirol. We find this error recorded 
both in our MS. and the printed edition of the 8°31 NM, but, 
strangely enough, the latter supplies the additional information that 
the same poetical account was composed by R. Jehuda Hababli, and 
the conflicting statements are slurred over without any notice. The 
words AVIN"D ‘MIND which in our fragment precede the text and 
commentary would lead to the belief that the copyist of this MS. was 
the author of the commentary, and chronological considerations 
would not stand against his identification with j737 DAIS j2 Ay, 
a Corfiote scholar who, in the year 1598, published in Constantinople 
a commentary on the Nwyern of the Romania rite. 

The account of the pageant which forms the principal subject of 
this article seems also to be from the pen of the learned copyist. At 
first sight we should think that the phrase 303 ‘NNY occurring at 
the beginning was used by the author for the purpose of surrounding 
his account with the halo of antiquity, and thus securing to it credit 
and authority. In fact, the ceremony he purports to describe is on 
the whole a retrospective adaptation to ancient Judaism of the 
pageants he must have witnessed either in Corfu or in Venice; 
perhaps he found the prototype of it in the solemn reception which 
every new Roman Catholic Archbishop was accorded when he first 
landed in Corfu, and in which the representatives of the Jewish 
community were bound to take an official part. There is, however, 
one item which forces the belief that Byzantine customs had their 
share of influence upon the mind of our author. We refer to the 
mention made in the parade of a class of dignitaries known under the 
name of DI2*5IO NP, for the identification of which we would in vain 
look in the specification of Venetian hierarchy. In Constantinople, 
however, besides the one xapropvAaé who fulfilled duties of secretary 
to the Patriarch there were a number of officials with this title whose 
task in the government of the country was similar to that of the 
Cabinet Ministers in our day (see Du Cange, Glossarium ...mediae et 
infimae Graecitatis). Moreover, the distinction between the bp yt 
Sere described as akin (27p7 39pn) to the High Priest on one hand, 
and the descendants of the N17 M'3 1259 on the other, would take us 
as far back as the epoch of the Maccabeans, whom one feels tempted 
to recognize under the expression “the Kings of Israel’s offspring,” 
which without a construction of this kind would yield no satisfactory 
meaning. 
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All these considerations afford reasonable ground forthe hypothesis 
that the words 31N3 ‘ANY contain a certain amount of truth and are 
to be taken in the sense that our author knew some older descriptions, 
more imaginary than otherwise, of which he has preserved a particular 
or two in his own composition. The medal said to have been struck 
year by year in order to commemorate the entry of the High Priest 
into the Most Holy is an invention of our author. The alleged 
inscription was too long to be included within the narrow area of 
a small piece of metal, and the wish for the rebuilding of the Temple 
expressed in it is an anachronism. 

The only changes we made in the transcription of this curious 
piece are the division into paragraphs, and the addition of punctua- 
tion and numbers to show in a clearer way the order of the procession. 
In line 7, 1703 was substituted for 17D2, and in line 9 the repetition 
of D'DSN, due to dittography, was omitted. 


sex opm $3 pespa emp man dy jna ineya jana ‘neyo 
smd n2ad myw Sy mpaxa nam ed omay wa odenwa 
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am2d ime diay yma mde 

aapn anpn tp bsnen sada yam anny 55! wind pada anes 
patos nde pay ome 53 oman? jaw any ain non by 
pat mead maz ow omed nas jar any at pa2 aoa ada 
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sy% pnp xdm proan yo tS sex Sinmyps peay por yma esa 
row om Sy inn ony 9” Ty) m3 Nan OMNI DM ond 
wae) nypz rwrn pwn wh nn xdy nboxw an Sw jams 
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L. BELLELI. 
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ZU DEM GENIZA-FRAGMENT, J.@. #., XVI, 690 FF. 


Durcna die Veréffentlichung dieses Fragments hat sich Hirschfeld 
von Neuem den Dank aller Freunde der jiidisch-arabischen Literatur 
erworben, umsomehr als es den Anfang einer bisher ganz unbekannten 
Schrift bildet. Als Autor wird genannt wen >’t am 73 AY “9 
yinedsx TDN, und die Identitét mit dem gleichnamigen beriihmten 
Schiiler des Maimonides dringt sich sofort von selbst auf. Hirschfeld 
glaubt aber, diese Identitiit in Abrede stellen zu miissen, vor Allem 
darum, weil von ibn ‘Aknin nur bekannt ist, dass er in Ceuta gelebt 
hat, weswegen er al-Sabti (*snaobs) genannt wird, aber nicht, dass er 
sich in Mahdijja, unweit von Kairuwin, aufgehalten hitte, so dass 
man ihn als al-Mahdawi bezeichnen kénnte. Demgegeniiber muss 
aber darauf hingewiesen werden, dass wir iiber die Lebensumstinde 
des Josef b. Jehuda im Megrib nicht ganz genau unterrichtet sind, 
und ist es darum sehr wohl méglich, dass er irgend eine kurze Zeit 
auch in Mahdijja gelebt hat. Wird er ja in arabischen Quellen auch 
al-Fasi genannt', obwohl wir iiber seinen eventuellen Aufenthalt in 
Fez nichts wissen. Massgebend fiir die Identitiit muss der Titel 
“7D WN sein, den auch ibn ‘Aknin getragen hat, wie wir das aus 
einem an ihn gerichteten Brief des Maimonides wissen?, Es wiire in 
der That sonderbar, wenn zwei Josef b. Jehuda im Megrib zufillig 
beide diesen Titel gefiihrt haben sollten. Allerdings finden wir in 
Kairuwan (also sehr nah von Mahdijja) einen NUTD &"7 AN 3AM AWD 
Ady 35 77 ANN, der mit Hai in reger Korrespondenz gestanden 
hat °, und man kénnte annehmen, dass es in unserem Fragment anst. 


1S. Ibn abi Oseibia IL, 91, L 17: (gulill Cawy2 uh oe PB.» 
wis? a! al 5 vgl. auch ib., 213; Aw cist! yy! 
Ww dns wo Jo! ise dell. In hebr. Quellen wird er 
auch ynecn und 2727 genannt, s. Steinschneider, Die arab. Literatur d. 
Juden, § 170. 

2 Bei Munk, Notice sur Joseph b. Jehouda, p. 67, wo die Ueberschrift 
lautet: 22 navn Ya yw VIeA wR ACY 1 .... (Ss. auch ib., p. 59). Ebenso 
nennt ihn Harizi (ib., p. 69, n. 1): WA wNy WT SAD. 

* S. Harkavy, Stud. u. Mitt, IV,96. In einer anderen Gruppe von Hai’s 
Responsen aus d. J. 997 (ib., p. 235, 1. 1) wird er mb> we genannt, und in 
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snon wen br ata 92 AD 5 heissen miisse YN HOY ID ANA 9 
"1D77’, oder dass der Titel 1707 ws sich auf Jehuda, den Vater des 
Autors, beziehe, so dass letzterer ein Sohn des Jehuda b. Josef wiire, 
beides aber ist unwahrscheinlich, auch deshalb weil man von diesem 
Jehuda b. Josef nur talmudische Anfragen kennt, der Autor unseres 
Fragments aber war wohl bewandert in Astronomie, und auch dieses 
passt ganz besonders auf ibn ‘Aknin, von dem wir wissen, dass 
Maimonides mit ihm den Almagest gelesen und die Tafeln des ibn 
*Aflah verbessert hat?. Dass aber diese kalendaristische Schrift 
unter den Werken des ibn ‘Aknin nirgends erwihnt wird, beweist 
nichts. Tauchen ja immerfort aus den Schiitzen der Geniza Titel 
von Werken gefeierter und mehr als ibn ‘Aknin bekannter Autoren 
auf, von denen man friiher nichts gewusst hat. Ich erinnere nur an 
derartige Biichertitel von Saadja, Samuel b. Hofni, Hai usw., die 
bisher zumeist ganz verschollen waren. 

Hirschfeld hat aber noch ein anderes Argument gegen die Autor- 
schaft des ibn ‘Aknin, niimlich die Erwiihnung des Pentateuch- 
commentars des Gaons Aron ibn Sargada*, der im Anfange des XIII. 
Jahrh. bereits verschollen sein durfte, so dass schon aus diesem 
Grunde unser Fragment dem XI. oder XII. Jahrh. angehéren miisse. 
Nun wird aber dieser Commentar von einem noch spiiteren Autor 
citirt, nimlich von Tanhum Jeruschalmi, und zwar zufilliger Weise 
ebenfalls zu Deut. xxxiii. 14 (mitgeteilt von Harkavy, D0" DI Own 
X, 22). Tanhum giebt hier die Erklirungen des Abulwalid, Saadja, ibn 
Ezra, Aron ha-Kohen [ibn Sargada] und Samuel ha-Nagid zu diesem 
Verse, wobei die des vorletzten lautet : xp xd ant 737 pS 
xnods Spa Syp> xo yd op ad$s say jo Aaaxae Syp oisnods 


a0sn xo cyx Sands cnanids op sabe op Spe» xo yi op 


noch einem anderen Responsum, aus d. J. 1011, AYN (Ss, DIT NyrIP, p. 106: 
75 PIN ONT IND JRIVP POT AOY WO 12 OME I ANON AT 9 Oew ADA), 
denn alle drei Titel bezeichnen eine und dieselbe Wiirde. Ebenso enthalt 
Ms. Bodl. 2669? ein Fragment eines Briefes an Jehuda, xyv> wx 7x, der 
ohne Zweifel mit dem unsrigen identisch ist. — Ueber andere Triiger des 
Titels 1107 wei s. mein “Schechter’s Saadyana,” p. 13, n. 1, und Ree; 
XLVIII, 152, n. 3. 

1 Dabei gehe ich von der Vermutung Hirschfelds aus, dass unter 
*y705s auch ein Kairuwaner verstanden sein kann, was aber noch bewiesen 
werden muss. Ueber einen 175x a7K, einen Zeitgenossen des Jehuda 
ha-Lewi, s. Jew. Encycl., VI, 538 b. 

2 S. Steinschneider, 1. ¢. 

* Irrtiimlicherweise tibersetzt Hirschfeld (p. 694, 1. 9) 727NR CR mit 
Exilarch, 
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non cnbs asnbsy sya $y mAPpay. Also ist auch dieser Grund 
nicht stichhaltig. 

Auf den Inhalt des publicirten Fragmentes einzugehen, ist bei 
seiner Kiirze unméglich. Doch méchte ich einen interessanten Punkt 
hervorheben. Josef b. Jehuda sagt (p. 692, 1. 22 ff.), dass die Himmels- 
lichter am vierten Tage auch zur Berechnung der Tage, Monate 
und Jahre erschaffen worden sind. Darauf weise hin der Vers Gen. i. 
14, der iibersetzt werden muss: ‘ Damit sie (die Lichter) seien zu 
Zeichen und Zeiten und damit man mit ihrer Hilfe die Tage und 
Jahre ziihle,” und ebenso beweise dies Ps. civ. 19. Nun bildeten gerade 
diese zwei Verse eine Controverse zwischen Saadja und den Kariiern, 
indem diese aus ihnen deduciren wollten, dass es geboten sei, die 
Himmelslichter behufs Feststellung der Jahreszeiten zu beobachten, 
jener aber dies verneinte und deshalb 17) in Gen. i. 14 auf Tag und 
Nacht bezog, eine allerdings iiusserst gezwungere Erkliirung*. Josef 
b. Jehuda stellt sich hier unbewusst auf Seiten der Kariier, deren 
Theorie iibrigens in diesem Punkte auch fast von allen Rabbaniten 
ausser Saadja geteilt wird, denn nur dieser hat das hohe Alter der 
Kalenderberechnung behauptet und es mit ziemlich schwachen 
Griinden verteidigt. Nur eine ganz kleine Zahl von rabbanitischen 
Autoren folgte ihm hierin’. 

SAMUEL PozNANsKI. 
WARSCHAU, den 7. August 1904. 


1 Wie Harkavy (l.¢., p. 24) angiebt, wird Aron von Tanhum noch 
einige Mal citirt. S, mein Zankowm Yerouschalmi (Paris, 1900), p. 7. 

2S. meine Ausfiihrungen in J.Q.R., VIII, 702, und Monatsschrift, XLI, 
208 ff. 

Zu den wenigen Autoren, welche diese Ansicht Saadjas teilen, ist in 
letzter Zeit noch einer bekannt geworden, nimlich der in der sogen. 
Ebiatar-Megilla auftretende “ Dritte,” Sadok b. Josia, s. 2. £. J., XLVIUII, 
168. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


R. TRAVERS HERFORD’S “CHRISTIANITY IN TALMUD 
AND MIDRASH.” 


Christianity in Talmud and Midrash. By R. TRAVERS HERForRD, B.A. 
(London: Williams & Norgate, 1903. xvi and 449 pp. 8°.) 


THIS work aims at presenting, with approximate completeness, 
what the Jewish traditional literature (Talmud and Midrash) has to 
say concerning the Founder and adherents of Christianity. The 
author's theme is thus a double one: Jesus in the old Jewish tradi- 
tion, and the Minim in so far as adherents of Christianity are to be 
understood under that term. Both sides of the theme offer many 
difficulties to the investigator; and the texts, which must be cited, 
again and again require fresh critical examination, however often 
they have already been interpreted before. To adduce only the 
most fundamental of these problems, even the questions whether 
in the Jesus-texts Jesus is really meant, and whether in the Minim- 
texts Christians are intended, are still far from settled. Mr. Herford, 
who with rare devotion, with a wide outlook and sound scholarship, 
has devoted several years to a study of the question, proceeds by the 
inductive method. He first marshals (pp. 35-341) the “ Passages 
from the Rabbinic Literature illustrating the Rise and Development of 
Christianity in the early Centuries,” and in his second part (pp. 342- 
397) formulates the ‘“‘ General Results ” which he has arrived at from 
the consideration of the passages previously collected and discussed. 
The first part—much the larger of the two—falls into two sections : 
(A) passages relating to Jesus (Nos. 1-25), and (B) passages referring 
to Minim and Minuth (Nos. 26-139). The author deserves special 
thanks for providing in an Appendix (pp. 401-36) the originals of 
all the 139 shorter or longer texts cited, so that the reader can 
conveniently survey the materials on which the whole treatise is 
based, and can also easily test for himself the renderings and ex- 
planations which Mr. Herford has given of this long array of passages 
derived from many scattered sources, 

The author has, however, spared himself no pains, though he has 
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lessened the reader's trouble. He appends to the translation of every 
text a searching commentary, which includes secondary as well as 
primary issues. Thus each of the 139 numbers forms, in a sense, 
an independent study. On the one hand, this method leads to many 
repetitions, and also entails the separation from one another of 
matters which belong together. On the other hand, the thorough- 
ness and circumspection of the author’s procedure in detail in his 
first part materially contribute to the consequence that the “ General 
Results” in his second part inspire confidence and bear the stamp of 
well-founded theses. The mistakes into which the author occasionally 
falls in translating his texts are sometimes serious enough; but in 
view of the great conscientiousness which distinguishes Mr. Herford’s 
work they detract little from its general worth, especially as they 
concern points of slight or no importance in relation to the 
essential subject matter of the discussion. I will at this point draw 
attention to some of these errors of translation. In the first number 
(p. 35) the discussion concerning Ben Stada (Sabbath, 104 b) is 
incorrectly reproduced, for the questions and answers of the original 
are not noted as such in the rendering. ‘The first words of this 
discussion N35 j3 XD j3 should not be rendered “Ben Stada 
is Ben Pandira,” but “ Ben Stada? Was he not son of Pandira?” &c. 
P. 41: In the passage (Chagiga, 4b) ‘2.2 INT NF 3 PSX Mr. Herford 
renders N77 ‘3 8 “None but this,” after Biblical usage. But the 
meaning is ‘Yes! Like this.’—P. 46: “founding his house,” “founding 
his sepulchre,” are Mr. Herford’s renderings of 1M. NN mod and 3105 
173) NS (Yoma, 66 b). He was thinking of 0’, but m105 belongs to 
the verb which also occurs in Deuteronomy xxvii. 4 (M7), and means 
“to plaster.’”— On the same page, ‘‘ because they differed on them” is 
the translation of OM373 oxdeny ‘25, but the meaning is, 
‘because he diverted them from the subject”; instead of answering 
their questions he spoke to them on other matters.—P. 83: “ Ulla 
says, ‘Would it be supposed that a revolutionary had aught in his 
favour ?’’’ This is the rendering of the words (Sanhedrin, 43 a) 
N17 MD? 831A AI K130N. The meaning is: “ Dost thou think that 
he (Jesus) is one for whom something is to be sought that speaks in 
his favour?” (Compare M32 NIDHND, Sabbath, 119 a.) The 
author seems, however, to have taken ‘3157 "3 in the sense of “ son 
of overthrowing,” whence “destroyer,” ‘“ revolutionary”; and the 
word N)2} if separated, as Mr. Herford separates it, from °3)57 is left 
syntactically in the air. Later on (p. 355) Mr. Herford again refers 
to the “statement of Ulla that Jesus was a revolutionary,” and 
even categorically asserts (p. 349), as an ingredient of the Rabbinic 
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account of Jesus, that “he was a revolutionary.” All this arises 
from the mistranslation indicated. On p. 88 seq. the same passage 
(from Sanhedrin, 43a) is translated again somewhat differently, but 


Jesus still bears the epithet ‘a revolutionary,” for which there is 





i no foundation.—P. 104: “It is different in regard to Minuth, which 
" bites a man, so that he comes to be bitten afterwards” (Aboda Zara, 
< 27b). Misled by the previous citation from Aoheleth, X, 8 (123), 


Mr. Herford has not understood the words 83097 and Jenn in their 
right sense (from 7’ “to draw”), and derives them quite ungram- 
matically from 72 “to bite.’—P. 115: In the passage from Jer. 
Sanhedrin, 25d, the translator, as a consequence of reading “SY 
instead of W7¥ (‘‘clod”’), renders the word by “ bird,” and thus the 
story becomes a magic transformation of a bird into a calf.—P. 136: 
In the passage from the Toseftha, Berachoth, III, 25, the words DVD 
and 0.) are wrongly rendered “seeceders”” and “strangers.” The 
right meaning is the “ pious” and the “ proselytes.”—P. 139: In the 
\ passage from the Baraitha (Aboda Zara, 17a), M3 1327 mys bhai a) 
Sy ind ND37, the translator separates the first two words from the 
rest (“ what may be done with it ?”), and the rest of the passage then 
has to constitute an independent sentence. Clearly ND37 N32 is the 
object to the verb nwyd.—P. 157: In the translation of Gittin, 45 b, 
and p. 177, in the translation of Tos. Chullin, II, 21, in place of 
“receive” must be substituted ‘ buy” (ynprd).—P. 161: Mr. Herford 
i informs us that for some time he was under the impression that 
in Tos. Yadaim, II, 16, the expression }*3"D mobn referred to “ ordi- 
nances concerning heretics.” ‘The exact words used are: 12 ‘NON 
( ena mawnn msi madam mx. But a comparison with Jer. Bik- 
kurim, 654, brought him to the conclusion that the reference was 
here also to the seven “kinds” of fruits indigenous to Palestine. 
Further consideration would, however, have convinced him that 
we must read in the Tosefta, not f23, but }!223, in the sense 
of ors, which occurs three lines later (“your votes,” i.e. 
“your decisions”).—P. 173 (Aboda Zara, 26 a, b): The words ‘2D 
WD {N29 belong to the remark of Jochanan (‘2D is imperative) ; 
Jochanan thereby indicates that Abahu may omit (strike out) the 
reference to apostates in the Baraitha cited. What follows in the 
text is also wrongly reproduced in the translation, for Mr. Herford 
+ has missed the meaning of the word sound), — P. 183: When in 
Aboda Zara, 17a, the words 37 37 (Prov. xxx. 15) are interpreted 
as NIN NIN, the translation is not “Give, give.’—P. 184: In the 
same passage from the Talmud, the words xd M73yo1, occurring 
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before the incident of Eleazar b. Dordaya, are not recognized by the 
translator as a question, but are connected by him with the preceding 
(‘and not from her sin”), and thus the whole context is destroyed.— 
P. 231: In the account of the conversation between Rabban Gamliel 
and the Minim (Sanhedrin, 90 b), the translator thrice misses the 
significance of the word xnden (“or perhaps?”) with which the 
Minim refute the biblical texts adduced to preve the resurrection of 
the dead. It hence results that the whole conversation is incorrectly, 
or, one might rather say, unintelligibly reproduced.—P. 267: “ As 
a Talmudist,” “as a Scripture-teacher,” are altogether inadequate 
translations of the words ‘832 and ‘N7P3. The latter means at all 
events “in Bible texts,” i.e. in the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures ; 
the first word is not quite clear; but the word anyhow means the 
knowledge of the tradition. Abahu says he had praised Safra as 
a “great man” in the knowledge of tradition, but not also as such in 
the knowledge of the Bible. Moreover, the author has given a twist 
to the sense of the whole passage by assuming that Abahu had 
recommended Safra to the Minim of Caesarea as a teacher. There is 
nothing of the kind implied in the passage. What he adduces on 
p. 269 against my interpretation of the passage I cannot accept. 
(Mr. Herford cites me as holding that Safra was engaged by the 
Minim “as an assistant in collecting the Imperial revenue.” I have 
never asserted this. What I really said (Agada der Pal. Amorder, 
II, 96) is: ‘“‘Einmal empfahl er ihnen Safra zur Beriicksichtigung 
in Zollsachen, Safra bekam dadurch Zollerlass fiir mehrere Jahre.) — 
P, 281: “Thy scalp” is an unfounded rendering of JNV2PY (Sanhedrin, 
gta). The reference is to the ‘crookedness” of the humpbacked 
Gebiha ben Pesisa, whose deformity the Min threatens to straighten 
out. For this rudeness Gebiha expresses his gratitude with Socratic 
irony by rejoining: “If thou dost so, I shall call thee a skilful 
physician, and thou wilt receive a great reward.” The author 
has made it impossible for him to understand the retort of Gebiha, 
and is driven to his forced explanation, which he gives at the end of 
the paragraph (p. 282). 

Such errors in translation as have been adduced above show how 
difficult it is to avoid mistakes in understanding Talmudical texts, 
unless the student has become habituated to these texts by long years 
of practice. But these errors, as I have already said, do not affect 
one’s appreciation of the value of Mr. Herford’s performance as a 
whole. Every one must recognize that the author has erected, for 
both parts of his theme, a storehouse in which are contained all 
the relevant original texts, judged with scientific width of view and 
with noteworthy impartiality. 
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As regards the first part of his theme, the author practically offers 
nothing beyond what is contained in H. Laible’s monograph, Jesus 
Christus im Talmud (Berlin, 1891). But our author’s comments on 
the texts are far more instructive and thoroughgoing than are his 
predecessor's, and Mr. Herford is besides less prone to hypothesis than 
is Laible. From Mr. Herford’s work we perceive anew how scanty the 
whole of this material is, and how little Tannaim and Amoraim had 
to say about Jesus. Yet, scanty as the material produced is, it would 
be scantier still were it not that several passages are included 
which on nearer examination have nothing to do with Jesus. Take, 
for instance, the statement (p. 43) which Simon b. Azzai adduces, 
from a Book of Genealogies found by him in Jerusalem (Mishnah 
Yebamoth, IV, 13; T. B. Yebamoth, 49 b), U8 NUN ANID sdb WN. 
With the exception of the expression »nbp (“N.N.”), there is nothing 
to show that Jesus is referred to in this report cited in confirmation 
of a halachic opinion of Joshua b. Chananya. Besides, we must not 
assume that ‘3192 WN is quite identical with the elsewhere-used nds ; 
and the theory is moreover by no means incontestable which interprets 
nbp as Jesus in the question addressed to Eliezer b. Hyrkanos 
(p. 45; Yome 66b). In the report of Ben Azzai it is highly 
probable ‘wat reference is made to a member of some distinguished 
Jerusalem family, whose illegitimate birth is recorded, so as to exhort, 
by this warning, the rest to preserve their family record from stain. 
Inasmuch as the object, so far as the halacha is concerned, is to 
establish the fact that the term 71!) designates one who is the offspring 
of a union forbidden under pain of death, the name of the individual 
in question remains unmentioned. We have here, then, an example in 
which the name is indifferent, and with this may be compared the 
formula of the Mishnah (Sanhedrin, I1I,7 [11]: 7. B. Sanh. 29 a) regard- 
ing the pronouncement of their verdict by the judges: MAN 30D US 
ayn ans ‘ndb w'N 'NDt.—Mr. Herford himself devotes a paragraph to 
demonstrate that a passage generally included among the references to 
Jesus must be removed from that category. We refer to the passage 
regarding the execution of Ben Stada at Lydda, an incident related 
in Tannaite sources (Tos. Sanhedrin, X, 11; Jer. Sanh. 25 c,d; Bab. 
Sanh. 67). This is the same Ben Stada who, in another Tannaite 
report bearing the name of Eliezer b. Hyrcanus (Tos. Sabbath, XI, 15; 
Jer, Sabb. 13d; Bab. Sabb. 104b), is said to have brought from Egypt 
magic formulae which he had cut into his body. Mr. Herford suggests 
(p. 345) that Ben Stada, who was executed as a leader of sedition, is 
identical with the false prophet who came from Egypt (Josephus, 
Antig. XX, 8.6; Wars, Il, 13. 5: Acts xxi. 38). Whatever be the 
truth as to this identification, Mr. Herford is certainly right in 
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refusing to interpret the Tannaite passages quoted above as referring 
to Jesus under the name Ben Stada, for the former was not put 
to death in Lydda, but in Jerusalem. The identification of Jesus—or 
Ben Pantera (Pandira), as he is also called in the Palestinian sources 
(Tos. Chullin, II, 22, 23; Jer. Sabb. 140; Aboda Zara, 49 d)—with 
Ben Stada first took place in the Babylonian schools. With reference 
to the two above-cited Tannaite traditions, the question is pro- 
pounded in the Babylonian Talmud (Sabbath, 104b; Sanhedrin, 67a) : 
NT NWI [3 NWD fa, “He is here called Ben Stada, while above he 
was named Ben Pandira.”’ The discussion which follows, and which 
opens with a reconciling remark of Rab Chisda’s, shows that the 
identity of the two names was taken for granted in Babylonia, but it 
does not prove that in the Tannaite sources NOD j3 was identified 
with Jesus. The post-Tannaite Palestinian sources are also ignorant 
of this identification of Ben Stada with Ben Pandira. In Babylonia 
the prevalence of this identification caused the addition of the 
words MDD IYI WINN) to the Baraitha narrating the execution of 
Ben Stada (Sanhedrin, 43a). This item is wanting in the Tosefta and 
in the Jerusalem Talmud; it is taken over from the Tannaite tradition 
concerning the execution of Jesus (Sanh., 93 a): imydn nDp sys 
[oayi3n | wS. Mr. Herford is therefore quite correct in his hypothesis 
concerning Ben Stada; it is only a pity that he has not recognized 
that the identity of Ben Stada with Jesus is of late origin in the 
Babylonian Amoraite period. 

The proverb quoted (on Joshua xili. 22) by a Babylonian Amora of 
the second half of the fourth century (Sanh. 106 a) is incorrectly 
applied by Mr. Herford to the mother of Jesus (p. 45). It is a 
popular saying, which did not arise in Palestine, and in which no 
allusion to the Carpenter of Nazareth can possibly be contained. 

Mr. Herford is rightly sceptical regarding the narrative in Tractate 

‘allah (p. 49), in which the names of the Tannaites, Eliezer, Joshua, 
and Akiba, are employed in an apocryphal manner. Laible (p. 37) 
does this passage the honour of seeking a historical kernel in it.—On 
the other hand, Mr. Herford is decidedly wrong when (p.87) he detects 
a reference to the crucifixion of Jesus in the parable of Rabbi Meir on 
Deut. xxi. 23 (Tos. Sanh. IX,7). With this parable it was designed to 
show how “accursed of God is he that is hanged,” and this on the 
ground of the idea that man is made in the image of God. In the 
parable God is not meant by the one brother who is described as 
wy> diy 53 Sy qo (i.e. as ruler of the world, coouoxpdatwp, such as 
the Roman emperors were; cf. Ziegler, Die Kénigsgleichnisse des 
Midrasch, p. 10, n. 5); nor is the other brother, who was crucified as 
a robber, meant for Jesus (cp. Agada der Tanaiten, II, 59, 64). 
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That in the Talmud Balaam must sometimes be understood as 
typical of Jesus is a hypothesis which is almost universally accepted. 
But Mr. Harford goes too far when he assumes that there is also some 
reference to Jesus even in the sayings concerning the biblical sections 
dealing with Balaam (Baba Bathra, 14b; Jer. Pesachim, 3c). Although 
here and there people thought of Jesus when they spoke of Balaam, 
nevertheless the remarkable figure of the heathen prophet himself 
did not disappear from the ken of Tannaim and Amoraim. On the 
contrary, it was precisely the circumstance that the history of 
Balaam and his prophecies plays so conspicuous a part in the Pen- 
tateuch, although the incidents occurred outside the Israelite camp, 
that impelled the authorities of the Tannaite period to assert cate- 
gorically that this section of the Pentateuch (Num. xxii-xxiv) was 
also written by Moses. And it is probable that the Amora of the third 
century, in whose name Samuel ben Nachman recorded the tradition 
that the Balaam-section should be recited every day, was moved to this 
by the desire to give prominent expression to the belief in the Mosaic 
authorship of the section, as indeed is done in Baba Bathra, 14 b. Tothe 
extraordinary position which the heathen prophet assumes in the Pen- 
tateuch must also be ascribed his mention in the Mishnah Sanh. X, 2, at 
the head of the four non-royal biblical persons who are excluded from 
participation in the future world. Mr. Herford indeed limits the iden- 
tification of Balaam with Jesus with excellent arguments (p. 69); but 
he cannot refrain from suggesting that in the three other biblical 
characters named in chronological order in the same Mishnah, viz. 
Doeg, Ahitophel, and Gehazi, there is an allusion to the Apostle Peter, 
Judas Iscariot, and Paul (p. 71). Mr. Herford returns (p. 99 seq.) to 
the identification of the Gehazi of the Agada (Sota, 47a; Sanh. 107 b) 
with the Apostle Paul; and the suggestion gains speciousness when 
the circumstance that Elisha betook himself to Damascus in order— 
as Rabbi Jochanan says—to lead Gehazi back to the right way, is 
brought into relation with the fact that Paul received Christianity in 
Damascus. But it is impossible to adduce a real proof for the identi- 
fication of Gehazi and Paul in the Agadic texts. (In this same passage 
the words nya nxond xb abn naxv jan are translated by Mr. Her- 
ford (p. 101): “He set up a lodestone according to the sin of 
Jeroboam.” He fails to understand that OYIW NXON is Jeroboam’s 
golden calf, which Gehazi suspended in the air by means of a lode- 
stone, thus convincing the deluded people that the calf possessed 
divine powers. Further on, again, Mr. Herford does not perceive 
that the words 7\2N a ppm DOW also refer to the calf (“the sin 
of Jeroboam”). These misconceptions lead Mr. Herford to a distorted 
explanation of the whole passage, including the assumption of an 
image of Jesus known to the Rabbis.) 
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The passage just discussed finds us in the second part of Mr. Her- 
ford’s book, for in the Agada about Gehazi we reach the first of the 
author's texts concerning Minim and Minuth. He divides these texts 
into four groups: (1) ‘Descriptions and Definitions of Minim and 
Minuth”; (2) ‘Polemical Encounters between Jews and Minim” ; 
(3) ‘‘Polemical Allusions to Minim, Minuth”; and (4) “ Miscella- 
neous Passages referring to Minim.” The whole of the relevant 
material is marshalled in systematic order, and grateful recogni- 
tion is due to Mr. Herford for this collection of passages and 
for his comments on them. The author's general conclusions as 
to the Minim-passages in Talmud and Midrash are given in three 
paragraphs of the second chapter of Part II]. In § 1 (pp. 362-5) 
Mr. Herford discusses the name “Min.” He propounds a very ar- 
tificial explanation of the word. He supposes that as the Hebrew 
word {2 has an Aramaic equivalent ff (‘‘ kind, species”), the 
similarity of sound between the Aramaic f? and the Hebrew 13t 
(which besides other senses means “ infidelity,” ‘“ unbelief”) led to 
the use of the Hebrew j% in the sense “infidelity,” “ unbelief.” 
Mr. Herford was led to this suggestion by a hypothesis of Friedmann, 
who in his commentary on Pesikta Rabbathi (101 a) explains the 
expression NM'3I3 NI as equivalent to M3 j3, since the Hebrew 
2 is rendered by the Aramaic jt. But it is altogether incredible 
that the word “Min” acquired its Rabbinic significance in any such 
way. I am sorry that the author has not acquainted himself with 
what I have written on the origin of the word ‘‘ Min” in the Revue 
des Etudes Juives, XXXVI, 45. Though, however, he has not read my 
article (** Le mot ‘Minim’ dans le Talmud”), he arrives at the same 
conclusions as myself in his polemic against Friedliinder in § 2, ‘““ Who 
were the Minim” (pp. 365-81). He rightly emphasises that those 
Tannaim to whom occupation with Gnostic thought was ascribed, 
are never called ‘“‘Minim,” and that when Friedlinder says that 
“Acher der Min kxaz7’ ¢€ox7jv war,” this denotation of Acher does 
not emanate from the Talmud. Mr. Herford further shows that 
Friedlinder suppresses passages in which by ‘“‘ Minim”’ are unques- 
tionably meant Christians, and that in other respects Friedlinder 
deals with the Minim-passages in a very arbitrary fashion. Mr. Her- 
ford finally arrives at the conclusions that in general when the 
Talmud or Midrash mentions the ‘“‘Minim” the reference is to 
Jewish Christians, but that occasionally other heretics or enemies of 
Judaism were called “ Minim,” and that opinions were sometimes 
attributed to the “ Minim” which have nothing to do with Chris- 
tianity.—§ 3 (“The Place of the Minim in History,” pp. 381-97) 
connects the evidence concerning the “ Minim” with the trend of 
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the history of the first post-Christian century. Especially noteworthy 
is the happy use by Mr. Herford of a suggestion of Graetz, which has 
enabled our author to extract from the Epistle to the Hebrews 
several quotations which admirably illustrate the opinions ascribed 
to the “Minim” (see pp. 264, 272, 322, 339). Mr. Herford had 
already (in § 2, p. 378) quoted the following passage from Jerome 
(Ep. 89 ad Augustinum) concerning a “heresy of the Jews”: “quae 
dicitur Minzorum, et a Pharise#is nunc usque damnatur, quos vulgo 
Nazareos nuncupant .. .; sed, dum volunt et Judai esse et Chris- 
tiani, nec Judzi sunt nec Christiani.” The light which this passage 
throws on the Minim of the Jewish traditional literature is not always 
appreciated at its true value. 

Of the special points raised by Mr. Herford in his comments on 
the Minim-passages, we may first note his theory regarding the 
puzzling term 38 °3, which he explains from the Greek @deciov as 
“places for philosophical disputations” (p. 167). This hypothesis 
is not altogether satisfactory. We must not leave out of account 
that in the chief passage concerning }1"3N ‘3 and ‘SY ‘2 (Sabbath, 
116a) the reference is to such places of meeting as were still extant 
in Babylonia in the fourth century. Joseph b. Chama (for this is the 
correct readiug for the Joseph b. Chanin of the editions), who 
addressed to Abahu the question regarding the books of Bé-Abidan, 
was also a Babylonian scholar, the father of Raba.’ A son of Joseph, 
head of the School of Pumbeditha, had intercourse with the people of 
Bé-Abidan, while Joseph’s pupil Raba (839 must be read for 37 
held himself aloof from them. Again, in Erubin, 79 b, 80a (p. 165), 
we find Bé-Abidan used in a Babylonian context. (In that passage 
the reference is not to wine for the “Lord’s Supper,” as Herford 
(p. 170) thinks, but to the date-palms from which was prepared an 
intoxicating drink, 812°’, which the associates of the ‘D¥) °3 drank 
on their feast-days.) The heroes of the stories in 7. Bab, Sabbath, 
152 a, and 7. Bab. Aboda Zara, 17b, are, it must be admitted, Pales- 
tinian Tannaim; but the name /7'3N ‘2 may merely have been a 
term transferred to Palestinian conditions, as is often the case in 
the Babylonian Talmud. Characteristic of this—as may be inci- 
dentally remarked—is the story concerning Joshua b. Perachya 
and Jesus (Sanh. 107 b, p. 51). This story is indeed connected with 
a Baraitha, but is reported quite in the style of the Babylonian 
narrative, and even presents details which can only be interpreted 
from Babylonian conditions ("1D MIND YIN PDN; xnzad a? 
mnrow). Hence the expressions {38 ‘2 and *D1¥) ‘3 must remain 
a riddle which Mr. Herford’s hypothesis fails to solve. 

In noticing a work so rich in material as Mr. Herford’s there is 
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naturally much opportunity for remarks or corrections. A few such 
points follow. 

P. 51. The allegation at the close of the narrative concerning 
Joshua b. Perachya and Jesus (Sanh. 107 b: “YF WW 3D WN) 
Seavey ny nim 22) deserved special treatment. It is a Baraitha 
which contains in nuce the attitude of the Tannaite epoch towards 
Jesus: “He performed magic and misled Israel.” This Baraitha 
should also have been specially noticed on p. 351. 

P. 86. The description nvdny 093219 TayM is a later change in the 
printed text of the Talmud. The original expression always runs 
my AMMIy IayNn. This is also the reading in Mishnah Sanh. VI, 4. 

P. 89. With the statement (Sanh. 43a) that Jesus ‘‘ was near the 
government” (7 mobnd 3)7P), we might compare Luke xxiii. 7, 
where it is related that Herod (Antipas) interested himself in behalf 
of Jesus, 

P. 90. The name of the second of the five disciples of Jesus (Sanh. 
43a) must be read Nakkai (Naqqai), not Neqai (Laible, p. 71, reads 
Neqaj). The word-play with ‘p2 is then clearer. The same name was 
borne by the oldest-named Massorite, in the time of the war with 
Hadrian (see Berliner’s Magazin, XVII, 169 seq.). Mr. Herford 
rightly derives the name from Nicodemus (John iii. 1), Hebrew j1")3. 
The name is formed similarly to "XtY. °80w.—The narrative of the 
execution of the five disciples of Jesus, being introduced by the 
formula 329 19M, is thus marked out as a separate Baraitha, and 
is not, as Mr. Herford thinks (p. 91), a continuation of the previous 
Baraitha (xn) on the execution of Jesus, accompanied, as that 
Baraitha is, with Amoraite remarks. 

P. 94. I would remark that the group of five disciples of Jesus is 
most probably intended as a set-off to the five pupils of Jochanan ben 
Zaccai (Mishnah Aboth, 11: *x2r ja pny j2d 9b yn ovvndn awn; 
Sanh. 43 a: we 95 yn ovndn nwnn). There would also seem 
a reference to the five pupils of Akiba who were ordained by Jehuda 
b. Baba (Aboda Zara, 8b). The choice of the names themselves is 
founded upon a vague knowledge of the names of the first followers 
of Jesus, and was determined by the word-plays of which the chosen 
names were susceptible. 

P. 109. The author has not correctly understood the citation of 
Koheleth, X, 5, in the story of Joshua b. Levi's grandson (Jer. Sabbath, 
14d). It has the same significance as in the stories of the Babylonian 
Talmud, in which unconsidered expressions of disaster used by an 
important man produce the disaster spoken of (Moed Katon, 18 a; 
Kethuboth, 23a, 62b; Baba Mezia, 68a). 

P. 112. For R. Lazar read R. Eliezer. The allusion is not to 
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R. Eleazar b. Azarya (p. 113), but R. Eliezer b. Hyrkanos, as is always 
the case when "5x 9 precedes porn ’9. 

P. 118. In the translation of Tos. Sanh. XIII, 4, }5133 is wrongly 
joined to the subsequent word }'1"" (“descend into Gehinnom in 
their body’); the word must really be joined with the previous "wb. 

Ibid. Mr. Herford translates 771N3 H3v" “and those who have lied 
concerning the Torah.” He elsewhere mistranslates 2 "53 in this 
way (pp. 123, 156, 289, 372). He gives the right meaning, however, 
on p. 299, where he renders ndyy Sy yma wpa “they had denied 
the only one.” 

P. 127. (With reference to the O°x27 N33.) “The word trans- 
lated benediction serves equally for malediction, and it is rather in 
that sense that it is used in regard to the Minim.” But as the word 
M372 here means not blessing, but “formula of benediction,” there 
is no thought of a euphemistic use of the word for nbdp. The 
D’227 N37 stands in the same category as the eighteen M373 
of the Prayer. 

P. 136, note. R. Jose, in the passage cited from Jer. Berachoth, 8 a, 
is not Jose b. Chalafta, the Tannaite of the second century, but the 
Palestinian Amora who lived 200 years later. On his son Eleazar 
(here cited), see Die Agada der paldst. Amorder, III, 236. 

P. 155. On j" 5D) orvan see Revue des Etudes Juives, XXXVIII, 
38 seq. 

P. 171. “W813 DY (Aboda Zara, 6a, 7 b), “the Nazarene day”; more 
correctly, “the day of the Nazarene.” Sunday is the day of the 
Nazarene, i.e. Jesus ("1912 1”), as the day on which he rose. Compare 
dies dominica. 

P. 185 n. The quotation from Aboth di R. Nathan is to be found on 
p. 7a (not 7b), ed, Schechter, 

P. 188. The sign of interrogation after the words “she no longer 
lived in the world ” may be removed when it is remembered that the 
expression Dowd mn AYN is identical with Nan Ddyd mn AYN. 

P. 193, line 1. For ‘‘ Exodus” read ‘‘ Numbers.” 

P. 204,n. ‘IN MIWN is a very common formula in the Jerusalem 
Talmud, by which a Baraitha is introduced to complete, correct, 
or confirm an otherwise known Halacha. The formula must be trans- 
lated, ‘‘ He found (or: it was found) that the tradition was reported.” 
The word 3°75) which here follows means that the Baraitha so found 
contradicts the Halachic passage previously quoted. The question of 
Mr. Herford, “ It is not clear to me,” &c.(p.205), is thus answered. The 
passage beginning NIWN no longer belongs to the answer of R. Simon. 

P. 210. For 827 “7 DW3 NAN ’9 in Jer. Naderim, 38 a, must be 
read NAN “7 DWI NINN’. See Die Agada der pal. Amorder, Il, 123. 
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P. 220 seq. Very remarkable is the parallel which Mr. Herford 
draws between the two passages of Koheleth Rabba (on i. 8 and vii. 26). 
The emendation of MWNN for yerde is plausible. But if so, the 
emendation of Friedlander (N'I3D “BD WN 3pPy’ for WHI WN Ipy" 
N’)2)) must also be accepted. Only thus is the parallel made 
complete. I myself had suggested (op. cit., III, 711) that in Koheleth 
Rabba to vii. 26 “tyds% “7 must be expanded to sryds j2 pny’ 4. 

P. 247. ‘This refers to us” is an incorrect translation of jIX8 oxy 
(Pesachim, 87b). It should be rendered, “On the other hand, what 
concerns us,” and construed with what follows. 

P. 254. The missing reference (Agada der Tannaiten, II, 50, n. 5), in 
which R. Meir’s saying may be found, is Sifré to Deut. xxxiii. 12. 

P. 293. For R. Eliezer read Eleazar, i.e. ben Arach, whose saying 
(Aboth, II, 19) is cited, as the author rightly notes, on p. 295, below. 

P. 298. prbnd signifies, not “distinguish,” but “contradict” (“dis- 
pute”). With this correction, Mr. Herford’s explanation on p. 299 
falls. 

P. 303. Reuben, the authority for the Agada to Daniel iii. 25 (Jer. 
Sabbath, 8d) is not the Tannaite Reuben (b. Aristobulus), as Mr. Herford 
assumes, but is the Palestinian Amora of that name (see, concerning 
this Amora, Agada der pal. Amorder, III, 79-86). 

P. 324. For “ Nissa”’ read ‘‘ Naso.” 

P. 391. The statements concerning the proposed decanonization of 
the Book Koheleth can by no means be connected with those con- 
cerning the Books of the Minim. The Amoraim who use the term 
M2") in connexion with Koheleth employ it in the general sense of 
unbelief, heresy, without reference to Christianity *. 

Special praise is due to the exhaustive introduction (pp. I-33) 
prefixed by the author to his work. He devotes it to the literature 
from which are derived the texts considered in the body of the work, 
and treats of the Jewish tradition as well as of its literature. The 
reader obtains an insight into the method of Jewish traditional 
exegesis, and into the contents of both branches of this literature : 
Halacha and Haggada (Agada). He also receives guidance as to the 
degree of trustworthiness attaching to the historical statements of 
the Talmud and Midrash. Historians are, as Mr. Herford indicates 
(p- 25 seq.), still far from agreeing upon a canon of criticism by 
which to judge the historical value of Rabbinical data. Mr. Herford 
himself offers (p. 29) this contribution to the question: ‘“ Perhaps 
we may make some approach to a general canon of criticism on 
the subject, if we say that in the literature referred to, the obiter 


1 The texts reproduced in the Appendix contain all sorts of misprints, 
which, however, can be corrected without difficulty. 
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dicta are of most value as evidence of historical fact; or, in other 
words, there is more reason to suspect exaggeration or invention 
in statements which appear to form part of the main line of 
argument, than in those which appear to be mere illustrative notes, 
added to the text and embedded in it.”—In his, preface (p. x) 
Mr. Herford thus expresses himself: “As a Christian who has for 
several years found his chief and absorbing intellectual interest 
in the study of the Rabbinical literature ... I offer this book as 
a contribution to Christian scholarship.” It says much, therefore, 
for Mr. Herford’s impartiality that he later on (p. 31) remarks with 
reference to the Jewish and Christian investigators of the historical 
material presented by the Talmudical literature: “So far as I am 
competent to judge, it appears to me that Jewish historians—as is 
only natural—make a far more legitimate and intelligent use of the 
Rabbinical literature for historical purposes than is generally to be 
observed in the writings of Christian historians who have dealt with 
that literature.” The same absence of bias is displayed by Mr. Herford 
in his judgment on Rabbinic Judaism (pp. 7 seq.): ‘‘ What is usually 
called ‘empty formalism,’ ‘solemn trifling,’ and the like, deserves 
a nobler name ; for it is—whether mistaken or not—an honest effort 
to apply the principle of the service of God to the smallest details and 
acts of life....The great Rabbis whose work is preserved in the 
Talmud were not hypocrites or mere formalists, but men who fully 
realized the religious meaning of what was expressed in the form of 
legal precept and apparently trivial regulation. ... Paul doubtless 
spoke out of the depths of his own experience; but he does not 
represent the mind of the great leaders of Rabbinism. And the 
system of thought and practice which bears that name is unfairly 
judged if it be condemned on the witness of its most determined 
enemies.” Such words are rarely spoken by Christians concerning 
Rabbinism. These remarks are all the more gratifying, seeing that 
they occur in the introduction to a work devoted to an inquiry into 
the far from sympathetic utterances of the Talmudic writers on the 
subject of the Founder and the adherents of Christianity. Mr. Herford 
has regarded these utterances with the eye of an historian, and they 
thus could not injuriously affect his verdict on the spirit of the whole 
literature in which these utterances are to be found. The affectionate 
zeal with which he has betaken himself to the study of that literature 
has not failed of its reward. Despite faults in detail, his treatise will 
remain a standard work on the subject of Christianity in the Talmud 
and Midrash. 
W. BacHER. 
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S. R. DRIVER’S “GENESIS.” 


Westminster Commentaries. The Book of Genesis, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Prof. S. R. DRIVER. (Methuen, 1904.) 


THE object of the “ Westminster Commentaries” is to provide a 
series of handbooks to the Bible which should be less elementary 
than the ‘“‘Cambridge Bible for Schools,” and less exhaustive and 
critical than the “International Critical Commentaries”; which 
should appeal to the ordinary theological student, as well as to the 
more educated layman, and although not so didactic as the “ Exposi- 
tor’s Bible,” would aim at steadily keeping in view the needs of the 
preacher. The standpoint of the series, to quote Prof. Lock, the 
editor, is the combination of “a hearty acceptance of critical prin- 
ciples with loyalty to the Catholic Faith,” the critical testing of the 
books of the Bible “ by the ordinary canons of scientific and histori- 
cal investigation, and a tracing of the clear marks of a higher spirit 
in its religious tendency.” 

Every one will agree that there is a very real need at the present 
day for commentaries written with the above objects ; to many people 
the criticism of the Bible has developed too quickly, and those who 
have not followed the various stages of its progress find themselves 
confronted with views apparently irreconcilable with the religious 
beliefs in which they have been brought up. There are many who 
ignore the advance of Biblical criticism—from inability to form an 
independent opinion of their own, from a lurking dread of the extent 
to which the study might compel them to modify their earlier views, 
and too often, perhaps, from absolute indifference. There are many, 
also, who have acquired a passing acquaintance with the results of 
recent studies, and, confining themselves to “destructive criticism” 
only, have been unable to adapt their beliefs to the new results, and 
have rejected the entire teaching of the Old Testament. But it is to 
those who would keep abreast of the times and who find their rever- 
ence for the Bible and their religious faith shaken by modern 
criticism that this series especially appeals, and unless one is to 
believe that the critical study of the Old Testament is to be ignored 
by them, or is to be continued on mildly traditional lines, it should 
meet a distinct want. 

As a matter of fact, the present volume has already reached 
a second edition, and we may conclude that this is due not only to 
the confidence which every one has in the author's scholarship, but 
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also in no small degree to the fact that the aims and objects of the 
series exactly correspond to the requirements of the bulk of the 
thinking public. Genesis is pre-eminently the most important book 
for “higher criticism”; it has exceptional difficulties for those who 
have been brought up on traditional lines, and it is a matter for 
congratulation that the commentary should be from the tactful pen 
of Prof. Driver. It is just because so many problems confront the 
average reader that a sympathetic, critical, and honest statement 
of the facts is to be looked for. From its position and literary 
history the book of Genesis requires a somewhat full treatment, and 
readers will find that every question of importance is dealt with 
thoroughly and concisely. Nothing is assumed or taken for granted. 
The literary problems are introduced, and handled briefly and clearly. 
Certain problems, such as the cosmogony of Genesis in the light of 
modern science, are handled with an elaborateness which to some 
will appear needless. But undoubtedly the ordinary reader has not 
at his finger-ends the evidence touching the problems of the Creation 
or Deluge, and we may see in Prof. Driver’s commentary the summing 
up once and for all and the final verdict upon the problems which 
have for so long perplexed reverent minds. 

The lakes, the “bitter lakes,” of ink poured out in vain attempts 
to reconcile science and the Old Testament arose from the failure to 
understand what the science of the Bible really was. The science 
of the early chapters of Genesis is the science of a bygone age, its 
cosmogony, states Prof. Driver, “must be read in the light of the 
age in which it was written; and while the spiritual teaching so 
vividly expressed by it can never lose its freshness or value, it must 
on its material side be interpreted in accordance with the place 
which it holds in the history of Semitic cosmological speculation ” 
(p. 33). 

It is not only science—excavation in Bible lands has thrown a new 
light upon Genesis. In proportion as the Promised Land shrinks in 
size when we view it by the side of the mighty empires of Babylonia, 
Assyria, and Egypt, it gains in dignity of thought and grandeur of 
religion. Israel’s history appears comparatively trifling compared 
with that of these old-world monarchies, but the sublimity of its 
teaching and the influence of its literature have played a grander 
part in the world’s history than all the heritage of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. A deluge-myth or a creation-legend finds its proto- 
type in Israel’s eastern neighbour, but if Israel loses in the point of 
originality it gains in its ability to adapt and, in adapting, to 
improve. 

Many archaeological questions of the most interesting character 
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are associated with Genesis, and when one recalls the hasty judg- 
ments so often passed it is highly important that the entire evidence 
should be carefully reconsidered. Thus the bearing of archaeology 
upon Genesis, chap. xiv especially, receives careful treatment at 
Prof. Driver’s hands, and it may be that many readers will learn with 
surprise that ‘monumental evidence that the narrative is historical is 
at present [July, 1903] entirely lacking ” (p. 172), and that “‘ obviously, 
the monuments cannot ‘corroborate’ the account of an expedition 
which they do not mention, or even by implication presuppose ” 
(p. 173). Tothose who have kept abreast with critical studies this 
statement will cause no surprise, but undoubtedly the warning is 
necessary in the interests of a large number of students. 

All the questions raised by the text are treated with candour and 
in a critical spirit, vet with characteristic caution. The notes repre- 
sent all that can be said with certainty, or at least with safety. 
Mere speculations and many recent theories do not find a place in 
them. The commentary more properly confines itself to that upon 
which the great majority of critics are agreed. Such a disputed 
question, therefore, as the North Arabian Musri is (if I am not mis- 
taken) wholly ignored, and no reference appears to be made to it 
even in its most moderate form. 

The text of the Revised Version forms the basis, and is printed in 
full. Where necessary, however, preferable renderings are suggested 
in the notes. Thus, in Gen. xxxii. 28, it is pointed out that ‘thou 
hast persevered” is the most probable interpretation of NW, and 
Joseph’s coat of many colours” is shown to be strictly a tunic of 
palms and soles, i.e. reaching to the hands and feet. The difficulties 
of Gen. xlix. 10 (“ until Shiloh come ”) are reserved for special treat- 
ment in an appendix, where, too, the various names of God in Genesis 
are discussed. 

To the Hebrew student who finds Dillmann’s admirable work too 
technical, Prof. Driver's commentary will be always useful; to the 
theological student it will indeed be indispensable: it is precisely 
that “adjustment of theology to the new knowledge of the past” 
(p. xi) which we believe is so earnestly called for at the present day- 
It does not represent the limit of “higher criticism.” Upon many 
a question the last word has not been said, and many a problem still 
remains to be solved. No doubt the tide will continue to flow ever 
onward, sweeping away (it may be) still more long-cherished views, 
but bringing with it the gift of a better understanding of the Old 
Testament, and a clearer perception of its origin and growth. One 
can but dimly guess what the future may have to give us. The 
assiduous and often thankless labour of the excavator at the tell and 
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of the worker in his study must bring its fruit. Gezer and Taanach 
have thrown a flood of light upon pre-Israelite cult and civilization, 
and have opened our eyes to unlooked for possibilities. Of Hebrew 
life it is true we are at present less informed, and each discovery in 
this field seems to bring fresh problems. But the conviction is irre- 
sistible that although much remains to be done in the less fascinating 
departments of philological study and of literary and textual criti- 
cism, it is from the archaeology of the lands of the Bible that 
Biblical study will profit most in the future. Unfortunately, in this 
country at least, this is pre-eminently a subject in which little prac- 
tical interest is taken. 

S. A. Cook. 


IBRAH{M IBN JA'KUB ON LEVITICUS XXIII. 


Das Festgesetz der Samaritaner nach Ibrahim ibn Ja‘kib. Edition und 
Uebersetzung seines Kommentars zu Lev. 23 nebst Hinleitung und 
Anmerkungen von Dr. SIEGMUND HANOVER. (Berlin, 1904, in 
8vo, 74+ xviii pp.) 


WHEN Klumel, some little time back, edited for the first time, as an 
“Tnaugurat-Dissertation,” a large portion of Ibraéhim’s Samaritan- 
Arabic Commentary on the Pentateuch (cf. my review in J. Q. R., 
XVI, pp. 402 seq.), it was easy to foresee that other publications 
of a similar nature would speedily follow. The publication under 
review represents a step forward, seeing that the editor has placed 
before us something which forms a complete work. New conclu- 
sions on the festival law were certainly not to be expected. The 
Samaritan conception of this law is already well known (so far as 
the general principles are concerned), especially from the researches 
of Geiger, who had before him also Ibrahim’s Commentary. Moreover, 
it is just in the Commentary to Leviticus xxiii that we miss the 
discussion of the most interesting points, those points on which the 
Samaritans, like other sects, set themselves in opposition to Rabbinism. 
I refer to such matters as the explanation of D’3yr }*3 (cf. on this Revue 
des Etudes Juives, XLV, 176 seq.) and N3wn NAN (cf. Monatsschrift, 
XLI, 206, and J. Q. R., XVI, 407). We equally miss points on which 
the Samaritans followed their own independent lines, as e.g. the 
prohibition of all manner of work on festivals (cf. Revue des Etudes 
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Juives, 1. c., p. 184). Dr. Hanover has, however, partly filled the gap 
by citing in his Notes (pp. 54-74) extracts from other passages from 
Ibrahim’s Commentary, in so far as these concern the festivals and 
have not already beencommunicated by Geiger (Z.D.M.G.,XX, 5328eq.). 
See Dr. Hanover'’s notes 53, 67, 74, 125, and 133; compare also note 58. 
He has also given in his Introduction a presentation (by no means 
exhaustive) of Ibrahim’s exposition of the festival law,as compared with 
the views of the Rabbanites and Karaites (pp. 23-32). 

The date assigned by Dr. Klumel to Ibrahim was the fifteenth century 
(see J. Q. R., l.c., p. 403). Dr. Hanover (p. 6) would place him a century 
or even two centuries later, on the ground that in the Commentary to 
Exod. xii. 16 the use of coffee and tobacco is referred to ( y+ 


ola] pty .... dpgill), and these products, it is assumed, first 
came into use in the Orient at the beginning of the sixteenth and in 
the seventeenth centuries respectively. But it is, on the other hand, 
difficult to assume that so late a Samaritan could have composed a 
commentary so comprehensive in scheme and so rich in contents. 
And, as regards coffee, it was brought from the African coast to Aden 
before 875 of the Hegira (=1470-1), according to an Arabic report 
(in de Sacy, Chrestomathie arabe, 17, 412; ef. Encyclopedia Britannica, 
s.v. Coffee). Tobacco certainly first reached Europe in 1558, and the 
Orient at the end of the sixteenth century'; but wes does not only 
mean tobacco but is used in other senses by old Arabian authors (see 
Dozy, s. v.). Nevertheless Ibrahim cannot be placed earlier than the 
end of the fifteenth century, for the Ja kab b. Hasan-al-Muhsin, cited 
by Ibrahim (see Hanover, p. 19), is most probably identical with 
Jacob b. Mahasin of Damascus, the copyist of a Samaritan MS. of the 
years 1482-88. (See Steinschneider, l.c., p. 327, n. 19, and Oriental. 
Litt.-Zeitung, VII, 357.) 

Like all Samaritan authors, and particularly those of later date, 
Ibrahim could not escape the influence of Rabbinical literature and 
tradition, but the instances adduced by Dr. Hanover (pp. 20 seq.) are 
not conclusive. Yet such influences can be proved from the Com- 
mentary to Leviticus xxiii, edited by Dr. Hanover. Thus, e.g. the 
assumption (p. xi, line 10) that the date of the Day of Atonement 
corresponds to the day on which Moses completed his 120 days’ fast 
(thrice forty days) reminds us of a similar Talmudical opinion (Seder 
Olam, c. vi and parallels; cf. Hanover, ‘note 139). So, too, the view 
that God pardons on the Day of Atonement only those whose repent- 


? A Spanish work on Tobacco by Monadres, which appeared in 1571, 
was not long afterwards translated into Arabic in the Orient by a Karaite, 
Scha‘bin b. Ishak. See Steinschneider, Die arab. Literatur d. Juden, § 208, 
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ance includes a determination not to commit the sin again (p. xi, 
line 2 from bottom: s52) 9 .! bp) ....) entirely agrees with the 
Talmudic view (cf. Maimonides, 7I7wN mada, li. 2; the passage 
from the Sifré quoted by Dr. Hanover in note 141 does not, strictly 
speaking, belong here). Interesting are the various explanations 
of the ‘Asereth-festival (p. xiv), among them the theory that God 
forgives sins on this day—an idea which, as Dr. Hanover rightly 
remarks (p. 22), has relations with Kabbalistic conceptions. 

The text is carefully edited, and there are only a few unimportant 
misprints’. The translation (pp. 34-53), which I have only in part 
examined, seems to be very accurately done. 


SAMUEL PozNnaXsKI. 


DAS GEBETBUCH NACH JEMENISCHEM RITUS. 


Am Schlusse meiner Notiz “Zum Schriftthum der siidarabischen 
Juden” (J. Q. R., XIV, 757)? erwahnte ich, dass der jemenische Siddur, 
ausser in Jerusalem 1894-98, auch noch in Wien 1896 erschienen ist, 
dass mir aber jede nihere Nachricht tiber diese Ausgabe fehlt. 
Wiahrend dessen aber habe ich diese Edition (= W.) erhalten, die 
ich nun hiermit kurz beschreiben will und auf solche Weise die 
interessante Abhandlung Bachers (= B.; J.Q. R., XIV, 581 ff.) itber 
die ed. Jerusalem (= J.) vervollstindigen. 

Zunichst sei bemerkt, dass W. nur die in J., Bd. I, enthaltenen 
Gebete in sich fasst, somit die Festgebete ausschliesst. Sie ist also 
fiir den praktischen Alltagsgebrauch bestimmt, und damit erklart 


' P. ii, last line Jo; read Joj; p. vi, line 17 Me read ds; p- Vii, 
line 5 Oy Fs) read wy 5 p. xvii, line 1 wp read w9>yig 5 Ps 68, 
line 14 Wlsi read dbs; ib. line 25 ete read othe. Besides this, 
on p. xiii, lines 14 and 21, and p. xv, line 4 from the bottom, wht! must 
be corrected to m2o,)\, and the note of interrogation, p. xiii, line 5 from 
the bottom, must be removed. Note 100 seems to have fallen out by an 
oversight. 

2 Es ist mir entgangen, dass bereits Steinschneider auf die Adener 
Ausgabe des orn pn hinweist (s. J. Q.R., XIII, 476), nur hat er Jahja b. 
Jakob Salih mit Jahja b. Josef verwechselt. Von letzterem erwihnt er 
auch noch ein arab, Schriftchen 770 “rw tiber Menstruationsgesetze, - 
ed. Jerusalem, 1894. 
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sich auch ihr Format (klein 8°), der Mangel eines jeden Commentars 
und der wiederholte Abdruck solcher Gebete, die bei verschiedenen 
Gelegenheiten recitirt werden, was bei J. nicht immer der Fall ist’. 
Sie besteht aus 430 Seiten, die mit hebr. Buchstaben und gewodhn- 
lichen Ziffern paginirt sind, und das Titelblatt lautet : 0° aban 31D 
nnn 55) 8p xyox Pp’ a2 AWA M555 win we navn Sinn 
oy 05% p”anan aby omits paxd senon Sean sein tp by ona 
pamn 57% oan op by vbpnn mows won Wwe mein nyp 
spvdy) ndiyo orien nar Sy xan xd yn ./om nnoa mp otoNd 
£7 JDM DMD TMD 72 OW “DH DOMDA Wan MI AIT Inyo 
oa yon .oa5n msn oan me mad > pein wasp bx weand 


p’pb a5 mow wy. Die Druckerei von M. Knépfelmacher ist auf 
der Kehrseite des Titelblattes angegeben. 

Josef ha-Kohen also, auf dessen Kosten diese Ausgabe erschienen 
ist, hat von der kaum zwei Jahre friiher vollendeten, mit dem Comm. 
des Salih ausgestatteten Edition nichts erfahren. Trotzdem sind die 
Anordnung und der Text der Gebete in beiden Ausgaben dieselben, 
weil beide der recipirten Vorlage folgen. Auch W. hat am Anfange 
die Ueberschrift: 52) xys¥ p’pn winsea mbanm mq3n wD An 
x’y’ jO°N MY, und auch hier beginnt der Siddur mit dem Nacht- 
gebet, worauf Alles wie in J. folgt*. Es sind nur zwei Abweichungen 
zu verzeichnen: Die Vorschriften und Benediktionen iiber N'S*¥ und 
popn sind hier bei dem Morgengebete enthalten (p. 20-21), und nicht 
bei den allgemeinen Benediktionen, wie in J., fol. 186, und zweitens 
folgen die Bussgebete fiir die 4 Fasttage in kalendarischer Ordnung: 
10 Tebeth, 13 Adar, 17 Tammuz und 3 Tischri (anders in J., s. B., 
p- 590). Weggelassen in W. sind nur unbedeutende Gebete, die fiir 
besondere Fille bestimmt sind, wie z. B. fiir den Fall einer Epidemie 
(J., fol. 79 b), vor und nach dem Lernen (fol. 83 b) u.s.w., und verschie- 
dene Benediktionen (J., fol. 172 b ff., 180a, 187 b-189a). Dafir 
enthilt W. einzelne in J. fehlende Gebetstiicke, die Manche zu 
recitiren pflegen und die daher mit der Ueberschrift sroind 3/1 
versehen sind (s. p. 12, 19, 31, 86). Ausserdem noch ein Pijut, das der 
Vorbeter vor dem Maphtir recitirt, wenn dieser ein Brautigam ist 
(p. 261: ¢m MDW pInA Tw oBRd mand Ady inn ew oN * +s 


? 


‘ Hier werden solche Gebete, wie z. B. das m1wy m0, nicht nur nicht 
wiederholt, sondern es werden auch auf andere, besonders auf solche, 
die aus Bibelstellen sich zusammensetzen, nur kurzhin gewiesen, s. 
z. B. inbetreff des Nachtgebets B., p. 584. 

2 In den ersten 36 Seiten lauten die Ueberschriften irrtiimlich nro. 
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43) ‘OX OY TN nby Dy) inn). Alle diese Divergenzen sind aber 
von geringem Wert. 

Die zwischen die Gebettexte eingeschobenen Vorschriften, in hebr. 
und arab. Sprache, die zumeistens Bestandteile des Rituals bilden 
(s. B., p. 585), sind zum gréssten Teile auch hier enthalten. Von 
grésseren Stiicken fehlen nur die sich auf den Morgen beziehenden 
Vorschriften (J., fol. 2 b ff.). Andererseits findet sich in W. 40 (wieder- 
holt p. 245) unten am Rande eine grammatische Bemerkung zu by 
pr Sxb yam nio'ys P73, die da lautet: anon > Kwa mb 
prenon yo xd we pops qed qowm nnps x” mwas ‘A yond. 
Aehnlich bei Salih z. St. (fol. 33b): pdm vn dx qd a bxd 
mowd pro amn q's} pipin a”’y pwE NIMs? * yop. xd ews. 

Ausdriicklich wird Salih in W. nur einmal erwihnt, und zwar p. I. 
Hier sind die Worte des Nachtgebets ‘bypy Sy mDv2n) in Klammern 
gesetzt und es folgt die Bemerkung: 0/2199 ’D) 7’”3) ben 25 9% 
5’ pan 3”3) Y’nd. In der That sagt Salih z. St. (fol. 2a); N27 
NII ANY AMY APN AYwAW yD wD Iayay dy ADM 3% 
>’xvp me onsen 5$53 > ame pid ovo pe 2’) Twn 
pw ys Ow Manes Aw WayNn M3932.—Ausserdem aber werden in 
W. noch an zwei Stellen die jemenischen Siddurim, die Sbxon 
(s. B., p.604), angefithrt. An der einen Stelle, im Hallel nach den 
Worten 25 x5 (p. 307), heisst es: PIB wan aw Bb 5 Nd por pe 
poprow oprpn wes 5$53 porn xd 9/1 D”annn on jo'n pd 553 
xd Sbxonn S53 on ime died oye ‘ow p’an “ans xdt ime 
v$p95 xbw nvoss na 552 anyon A”D) NII. In J. wird dartiber 
nichts gesprochen, auch weiss ich nicht, wer unter P10 gemeint ist.— 
Die andere Stelle, die sich auf die Benediktion nach der Beschneidung 
bezieht, lautet (p. 347): Sxann ‘ow A”>D) > D”2N7n NnDI 7”5 
men ss oyqwaa ow aweoinma yoo bse mon’ 9% oer 
D”2097 Nw O35 MDA MMNyD 7D) (1.97) 79N “2 973 ANA jw 
xp "> 5t. In der That fehlen in dem Responsum des Maimonides, 
nr. 132, diese fiinf Worte. J. dagegen (fol. 179 b) hat sie, und das ist, 
soweit ich festgestellt habe, auch die einzige wichtige Variante im 
Texte der beiden Ausgaben. In Salih’s Comm. findet sich dariber 
nichts. 

Ausser den hier beschriebenen Gebeten enthilt W. aber noch 
zunichst (p. 403-423) eine arab. Uebersetzung zum Buche Esher, die 
in J. nicht vorhanden ist. Diese Uebersetzung, iiber die ich an einem 


1S. mein Mose ibn Chiquitilla, pp. 95, 125. 
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anderen Orte ! ausfiihrlich handle, diirfte von Saadja herriihren, oder 
wenigstens in seinem Geiste verfasst sein. Dann endlich (p. 424-430) 
ein vw “9 nyvdyom Myapn md (fiir 5657-60) von Samuel b. Abraham 
Brunner. Diese Tabelle dirfte in Wien, etwa auf Veranlassung der 
Druckerei, verfasst und hinzugefiigt worden sein. 


SAMUEL PozNANSKI. 
WARSCHAU, den 28. Juli 1902. 


1 Miscellen tiber Saadja IV (Monatsschrift, XLVI). 
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